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WORLD  ECONOMICS 


I. — Population,  Production,  and  Occupational 
Change 


By  Professor  Theodor  Gregory,  D.Sc. 
I 


The  ultimate  relationships  which  obtain  between  man 
and  his  environment — relationships  which  affect 
both  his  needs  and  his  satisfactions,  his  efforts  and 
his  rewards — are,  in  essence,  simple  enough.  The  object 
of  production,  that  is  to  say,  the  exploitation  of  the 
environment,  is  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  population. 
Thus  the  character  of  production  is  dependent  partly 
upon  social  standards,  themselves  influenced  by  tradition 
and  custom,  but  also  to  some  considerable  extent  a 
function  of  the  other  determinative  upon  which  turns  the 
nature  of  the  community’s  output ;  the  size  and  character 
of  the  population  itself,  its  age  and  sex  composition,  and 
its  distribution  over  space.  And  the  volttme  of  production, 
whilst  profoundly  affected  by  the  development  of 
technique,  is  also  in  its  turn  affected  by  the  size,  age, 
and  sex  composition  of  the  population.  These  react  upon 
production,  not  only  directly,  but  indirectly  as  well,  in 
so  far  as  a  growing  or  declining  population  stimulates  or 
discourages,  as  the  case  may  be,  technical  and  social 
inventiveness.  Yet,  further,  changes  in  the  character 
and  the  volume  of  production,  however  caused,  imply 
changes  in  the  relative  attractiveness  of  different 
occupations.  Population  changes  are  therefore  a  direct 
cause  of  occupational  change,  whilst  occupational  changes 
in  their  turn  may  react  upon  the  size  of  the  population,  for 
such  occupational  changes  are  accompanied  by  social 
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changes,  of  physical  location,  status  and  income,  which 
powerfully  affect  the  desire  of  individuals  to  marry,  still 
more,  to  rear  families.  Thus  the  growing  urbanisation  of 
the  Western  world  and  the  changes  in  the  occupations  of 
individuals  implied  in  the  progressive  relative  decline  in 
the  importance  of  agriculture  as  a  means  of  livelihood, 
affect  not  only  the  present,  but  the  future.  For  the  family 
ceased  to  be  a  productive  asset  in  modem  industry,  as  soon 
as  limitations  were  imposed  upon  child-labour  by  factory 
and  social  legislation,  whereas  in  agriculture,  so  long  as 
agriculture  is  carried  on  in  the  traditional  manner,  just  as 
in  industry  in  the  days  of  the  “  domestic  system,”  a  large 
family  represents  a  positive  advantage  to  the  head  of  the 
undertaking.  I  propose  to  deal  in  what  follows  with  some 
of  the  relations  between  changes  in  population  and  the 
changes  in  the  character  and  volume  of  production  which 
are  now  taking  place. 


II 

We  are  still,  in  the  matter  of  population  theory,  largely 
under  the  influence  of  ideas  which  have  no  relevance  to  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  and  which,  even  when  they  were 
first  enunciated,  misrepresented  the  situation.  Nothing  is 
more  striking  in  the  evolution  of  the  thought  and  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  nineteenth  century  than  the  contrast  between 
the  constant  expansion  of  population  and  the  growth  of 
well-being  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pessimistic  tradition 
in  matters  of  population  theory  embodied  in  English 
Political  Economy.  It  was  the  growth  of  population  all 
over  the  world,  involving  a  constant  increase  in  the  demand 
for  foodstuffs,  raw  materials,  manufactures  and  means  of 
transportation  which  created  the  modem  British  Empire, 
built  up  the  power  of  the  United  States,  and  that  of  the 
countries  of  Latin  America.  Upon  this  development  of  the 
raw  material  producing  areas  depended  in  large  part  the 
prosperity  of  European  industry,  the  British  shipping 
industry,  and  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  British  and 
European  savings.  And  yet  it  occurred  to  very  few  econo¬ 
mists  to  ask  whether  it  was  not  the  growth  of  population 
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which  caused  the  marvellous  flowering  of  the  arts  of  pro¬ 
duction  during  that  age.  Among  the  few  who  did  assert 
this  truth  was  J.  R.  M’Culloch,  the  butt  of  Carlyle’s  bitter 
wit.  “  The  principle  of  increase,”  he  wrote,  ”  is  not  merely 
consistent  with  the  continued  improvement  of  the  bulk  of 
society,  but  is  itself  the  great  cause  of  this  improvement, 
and  of  the  wonderful  progress  made  in  the  arts.”  This 
statement  was  made  almost  contemporaneously  with  the 
publication  of  John  Stuart  Mills*  eulogy  of  the  Stationary 
State  and  the  expression  of  the  view  that  ‘‘The  density  of 
population  necessary  to  enable  mankind  to  obtain,  in  the 
fullest  degree,  all  the  advantages  both  of  co-operation  and 
of  social  intercourse  has,  in  all  the  most  populous  countries, 
been  attained.”  Half  a  century  of  enormous  change 
intervened  between  the  publication  of  Mills*  Principles 
and  the  issue  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells*  Mankind  in  the 
Makingy  during  which  period  the  fertility  rate  was  already 
falling  sharply.  And  yet  no  one  who  has  ever  read  this 
early  work  of  Mr.  Wells  is  likely  to  forget  his  passionate 
plea  that  there  should  be  at  least  a  temporary  cessation 
of  the  ‘‘  devastating  flood  of  babies.”  At  the  end  of  the 
first  decade  of  the  present  century  it  was  still  possible  for 
Marshall,  the  doyen  of  British  economists,  to  leave  un¬ 
changed  in  the  sixth  edition  of  his  Principles  the  remark 
that  Malthus*  ‘‘  position  with  regard  to  the  supply  of 
population  .  .  .  remains  substantially  valid.”  The  Mal¬ 
thusian  position,  as  stated  by  Marshall  himself,  was  that 
‘‘  every  people  of  whose  history  we  have  a  trustworthy 
record,  has  been  so  prolific  that  the  growth  of  its  numbers 
would  have  been  rapid  and  continuous  if  it  had  not  been 
checked  either  by  a  scarcity  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or 
some  other  cause  ;  that  is,  by  disease,  by  war,  by  infan¬ 
ticide,  or  lastly,  by  voluntary  restraint.”  In  a  footnote 
upon  a  later  page,  Marshall,  somewhat  rashly  it  might  be 
thought,  commits  himself  to  a  prophecy  :  ‘‘  There  will  be 
great  improvements  in  the  arts  of  agriculture,  and  if  so, 
the  pressure  of  population  on  the  means  of  subsistence 
may  be  held  in  check  for  about  two  hundred  years,  but  no 
longer.”  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  dominant 
note,  throughout  the  century,  continued  to  be  a  pessimistic 
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one  :  the  world  was  passing  through  a  phase  of  abnormal 
well-being,  but  it  was  a  phase  which  was  unlikely  to  endure'. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  outside  the  narrow  circle  of  academic 
economists,  the  same  tone  prevailed  among  the  propa¬ 
gandists  of  birth  control,  then  much  less  easy  a  subject 
to  preach  than  it  is  to-day.  And  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
reinforced  the  pessimistic  tradition.  For  the  time  being,  at 
least,  the  Malthusian  doctrine  in  its  most  naked  form  held 
good,  and  the  direct  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  individual 
of  a  limitation  of  his  responsibilities  could  be  supplemented 
by  an  appeal  to  objective  fact. 

Ill 

Neither  the  special  considerations  arising  out  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  war,  nor  the  traditional  arguments 
by  which  the  case  for  restriction  of  population  was  sup¬ 
ported,  have  any  direct  relevance  to  the  immediate  situa¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  place,  so  far  as  food  and  raw  material 
supplies  are  concerned,  these  have  in  recent  years  been 
increasing  at  a  rate  far  more  rapid  than  the  growth  in  the 
population  of  the  world.  Between  1913  and  1928  the 
world’s  population  increased  by  10  per  cent.,  the  production 
of  foodstuffs  and  of  raw  materials  had  increased  by  25  per 
cent.,  though  the  rate  of  production  of  foodstuflFs  alone 
was  less  than  this,  viz.,  16  per  cent.  These  are  the  estimates 
of  the  Economic  Section  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which, 
though  exactitude  in  a  matter  of  this  sort  is  obviously 
impossible,  indicate  at  least  that  the  pressure  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  on  the  means  of  subsistence  is  not  a  matter  of  imme¬ 
diate  urgency.  In  the  second  place,  the  fear  that  the 
population  would  become  redundant  unless  checked  by 
misery  or  “  voluntary  restraint  ”  is  based  upon  a  view  of 
human  motives  which  is  no  longer  valid  for  the  Western 
world.  For  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  only 
motives  nowadays  leading  to  a  restriction  of  the  size  of 
families  are  directly  economic  in  character,  or  that  if  all 
direct  economic  pressure  W'ere  removed,  the  practice  of 
birth  control,  which  has  given  a  new  twist  to  the  concep- 
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would  appear  to  be  that  with  the  altered  position  of  women, 
reduction  in  the  size  of  families  has  become  a  matter  of 
general  social  motivation,  which  is  leading  to  the  result 
that  stationariness  of  the  population,  to  be  followed  by  a 
decline,  is  within  sight  for  a  range  of  countries  of  the 
Western  world.  Professor  Bowley’s  estimate  for  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Great  Britain,  based  upon  the  assumption  of  no 
emigration  and  a  stationary  number  of  births,  was  48.9 
millions  in  1971,  after  which  the  population  would  remain 
stable  till  the  year  201 1 .  But  the  number  of  births  shows 
no  signs  of  remaining  stable ;  it  is,  in  fact,  still  falling. 
A  recent  German  estimate  by  Mr.  Ernst  Kahn,  based  on  a 
fall  in  fertility  per  marriage,  but  taking  into  account 
improvements  both  in  infant  and  adult  mortality  rates, 
asserts  that  the  German  population  wall  have  become 
stationary  between  1935  and  1940  at  65  millions,  and  will 
have  sunk  to  50  millions  by  1975.  The  latest  Census 
Report  reinforces  the  moral  that  we  are  fast  approaching 
the  time  when  John  Mill’s  “  Stationary  State  ”  will  have 
become  a  reality.  This  change  in  the  population  outlook 
has  so  far  been  hardly  appreciated  by  the  public,  accus¬ 
tomed  as  it  has  been  to  think  in  terms  of  birth-rates,  and 
not  in  terms  of  the  relationship  between  the  number  of 
births  and  deaths.  We  must,  however,  all  die,  and  there 
is  no  necessity  to  be  born  !  The  result  is  that  as  the 
proportion  of  older  people  in  the  population  increases  (as 
it  does  if  the  number  of  births  diminishes),  there  will  be  an 
actual  decline  in  the  population  in  the  end,  unless  the 
number  of  births  increases  again  later  on.  There  is,  in 
fact,  a  dangerous  tendency  to  think  that  small  rates  of 
increase  of  population  per  annum  imply  correspondingly 
long  periods  of  years  before  the  population  would  double. 
But  that  is  not  so ;  and  the  very  fact  that  it  is  not  so  has 
been  used,  e.g.,  by  the  late  Sir  Valentine  Knibbs,  the 
distinguished  Australian  statistician,  as  the  basis  of  an 
intensified  Malthusian  argument,  in  his  book,  The  Shadow 
of  the  World's  Future.  An  annual  rate  of  increase  of  i  per 
cent,  would  double  the  world’s  population  in  under  70 
years,  an  annual  rate  of  increase  of  2  per  cent,  would 
double  it  within  35  years.  If  one  may  regard  the  popula- 
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tion  question  as  settled  for  this  generation,  at  least,  the 
justification  lies,  not  in  any  impossibility  of  low  absolute 
rates  of  increase  resulting  in  population  magnitudes  which 
would  press  upon  the  “means  of  subsistence,”  but  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  fundamental  assumptions  of  the 
Malthusians  of  the  old  school,  both  positive  and  negative, 
appear  not  to  be  valid.  An  increasing  yield  from  agricul¬ 
ture,  due  to  great  improvements  in  technique,  is  not 
resulting  in  an  increase  of  population  proportionate  to  the 
growth  in  the  means  of  subsistence :  on  the  other  hand, 
the  population  is  being  kept  down  by  methods  which  do 
not  imply  the  positive  sufferings,  from  material  or  psycholog¬ 
ical  causes,  postulated  in  the  old  teaching.  Moreover,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  the  tendencies  at 
present  at  work  should  not  continue  for  an  appreciable 
time  to  come,  if  the  social  habits  which  are  now  becoming 
characteristic  of  the  Western  world  would  become  general 
in  the  world  as  a  whole.  For  it  must  be  recognised  that 
whilst  the  world  as  a  whole  may  not  be  over-populated, 
particular  areas  may  be  over-populated  ;  and  the  changing 
habits  of  the  West  have  not  so  far  affected  the  East.  The 
high  birth  rates  of  the  East  are,  it  is  true,  accompanied  by 
high  death  rates,  so  that  the  rates  of  increase,  e.g.,  in  India 
and  Japan,  are  less  than  is  sometimes  feared,  but  they  are 
high  enough.  If  migration  to  less  densely  inhabited 
areas  were  possible  on  a  large  scale  to  the  inhabitants  of 
such  countries,  it  might  well  be  the  case  that  the  high  birth 
rates  of  the  Oriental  peoples  would  be  accompanied,  under 
the  new  conditions,  by  death  rates  less  than  the  present 
ones,  so  that  the  increase  of  world  population  as  a  whole 
would  be  greater  than  it  is  now.  In  that  case,  unless  the 
pressure  of  population  itself  resulted  in  stimulation  of  still 
further  progress  in  the  arts  of  production,  the  old  Mal¬ 
thusian  formulae  might  become  applicable  directly.  As  it 
is,  one’s  satisfaction  at  the  world  position  is  tempered  by 
the  knowledge  that  whilst  the  Malthusian  checks  do  not 
operate  at  all  in  the  Western  world,  they  operate,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  restrictions  upon  the  migrations  of  the 
Oriental  peoples,  with  more  than  proportional  intensity, 
in  the  areas  to  which  these  populations  are  confined. 
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From  another  point  of  view  the  check  to  population 
growth  in  the  West  may  itself  be  open  to  question.  In  the 
last  decade  the  economic  world  has  become  accustomed  to 
regard  population  from  two  angles  :  it  now  recognises 
that  population  may  be  too  small  to  exploit  resources  to 
the  maximum  degree  possible,  as  well  as  that  population 
may  be  too  large  relatively  to  resources.  May  it  not  be 
that  we  are  approaching  a  stage  in  which  the  rate  of  growth 
of  population  may  be  insufficient  ?  The  mere  fact  that 
welfare  is  increasing,  given  the  present  population  situation, 
does  not  disprove  the  point  now  under  discussion.  With 
a  rather  more  rapid  increase  of  population,  welfare  might 
be  increasing  still  faster.  It  is  impossible  to  disprove  the 
point  directly :  it  is  also  impossible  to  prove  it.  But  may 
it  not  be  that  the  growing  inelasticity  and  rigidity  of 
Western  economic  society,  which  on  balance,  I  believe,  is 
inimical  to  material  welfare,  is  in  part  due  to  the  relaxation 
of  the  pressure  of  population  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the 
present  population  of  the  Western  world  is,  absolutely 
regarded,  so  large,  whilst  technological  progress  is  now  so 
largely  a  question  of  organised  effort,  that  it  seems  difficult 
to  believe  that  a  somewhat  larger  population  would  result 
in  striking  advances  in  knowledge  or  in  the  fruitfulness 
with  which  it  could  be  applied.  The  main  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  preceding  discussion  is  not  that  the  pro¬ 
paganda  in  favour  of  birth  control  is  now  unjustifiable, 
but  that  the  old  arguments  by  which  it  was  justified  are, 
so  far  as  the  Western  world  is  concerned,  largely  out  of 
date.  For  it  is  not  the  case  that  the  favourable  economic 
consequences  to  the  individual  which  result  from  a  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  size  of  the  family  necessarily  follow  when 
limitation  becomes  general.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  slackening  of  population 
growth  will  mean  the  cessation  of  economic  improvement, 
though  it  is  conceivable  that  with  a  stationary,  or  declining 
population,  the  rate  of  improvement  will  slacken  somewhat. 
In  any  case,  the  movement  towards  restriction  of  births  is 
not  likely  to  slacken  in  the  immediate  future. 

Meanwhile,  the  changes  in  the  size  and  age  and  sex 
composition  of  the  population  are  among  the  most  potent 
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of  the  factors  influencing  demand  and,  therefore,  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  occupied  population  among  the  various 
industries,  though  it  is  difflcult  in  some  cases  at  least  to 
dissociate  the  effects  of  such  changes  from  other  and  con¬ 
temporaneous  causes. 


IV 

There  are  certain  industries  the  demand  for  whose 
products  varies  directly  with  the  size  of  the  population. 
Of  these  industries  two  stand  out  predominantly, 
agriculture  and  the  building  industry.  Provided  the 
standard  of  consumption  remain  fixed,  it  is  clear  that  when 
population  declines,  the  amount  of  wheat  consumed,  or 
the  number  of  houses  demanded,  will  tend  to  fall  off. 
But  will  consumption  standards  remain  the  same  ? 

It  was  said  by  Adam  Smith  in  a  celebrated  phrase,  that 
“  the  desire  of  food  is  limited  in  every  man  by  the  narrow 
capacity  of  the  human  stomach  ;  but  the  desire  of  the 
conveniences  and  ornaments  of  building,  dress,  equipage 
and  household  furniture,  seems  to  have  no  limit  or  certain 
boundary.”  A  whole  series  of  complex  causes  is  operating 
at  present  on  the  demand  side  to  make  the  position  of  the 
cereal  producer  more  difficult :  the  falling  off  in  the  growth 
of  population,  the  fact  that  a  population  composed  more 
largely  of  older  people  requires  less  food  per  capita,  the 
”  slimming  ”  craze,  the  growth  of  per  capita  income  which 
leads  people  to  prefer  a  more  varied  diet,  the  urbanisation 
of  population,  which  reduces  crude  food  requirements. 
These  changes  are  coinciding  with  technological  changes 
which  make  it  easier  to  grow  a  larger  volume  on  the  same 
acreage  as  before  ;  an  accentuation  of  changes  which  have 
been  going  on  since  the  dawn  of  history.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  wheat  farmer 
should  be  depressed.  Again,  the  demand  for  houses  means 
very  different  things  according  to  the  number  of  rooms  in 
the  house  ;  and  the  fall  in  the  size  of  big  families  combines 
with  the  servant  question  to  restrict  the  aggregate  demand 
for  housing  accommodation,  which  in  its  turn  gradually 
affects  the  demand  for  furniture  and  other  sorts  of  equip- 
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ment.  It  is  true  that  in  the  last  few  years  the  building 
trades  have  benefited  from  the  shortage  of  housing  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  cessation  of  building  during  the  war ;  but 
this  shortage  appears  definitely  to  be  coming  to  an  end  in 
all  parts  of  the  Western  world.  And  thus,  even  if  the 
demand  per  capita  rises,  the  aggregate  demand  for  certain 
types  of  products  may  fall.  The  effect  upon  the  future 
demand  for  labour  in  agriculture  and  the  building  trades  is 
thus  partly  a  function  of  technique,  but  largely  a  question 
of  the  relative  importance  of  aggregate  population  and 
individual  increases  in  consumption  in  influencing  total 
demand.  It  is  sometimes  argued  that  if  wheat  can  be 
produced  at  much  lower  prices,  an  immense  new  market 
exists  in  the  East.  But  then  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
if,  e.g.,  China  imports  wheat  upon  a  large  scale  because 
it  is  cheaper,  that  this  implies  considerable  alterations  in 
the  local  distribution  of  labour.  Enormous  issues  are 
opened  up  by  changes  of  this  kind,  and  meanwhile  it 
would  appear  clear  that  the  slackening  of  population 
growth  is  likely  to  adversely  affect  the  prosperity  of  certain 
areas  concentrating  on  wheat  production,  for  a  considerable 
time  to  come.  We  are  likely  to  hear  a  good  deal  less  about 
“  peopling  the  empty  spaces  ”  in  the  next  generation  than 
we  did  in  the  last ;  the  “  empty  spaces  ”  are  likely  to  be 
emptier  than  they  were  before.  Already  the  introduction 
of  new  labour-saving  machinery  has  largely  eliminated  the 
problem  of  seasonal  labour  demand  in  American  agriculture. 

Two  other  points  may  be  considered  here,  though  they 
concern  rather  the  supply  of  labour  than  the  demand  for 
it.  As  the  population  moves  towards  stationariness,  the 
proportion  of  older  people  in  the  population  increases. 
An  important  issue  thus  arises :  at  what  age  should  indi¬ 
viduals  normally  retire  from  work  ?  The  general  tendency 
in  this  and  other  countries  has  been  to  argue  for  an  earlier 
rather  than  a  later  age  of  superannuation,  in  order  to 
“  make  room  for  the  younger  generation.”  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  this  argument  fails  to  take  account  of  the 
tendencies  of  population-change,  and  of  the  growing 
significance,  therefore,  of  the  older  age-groups  from  the 
quantitative  standpoint.  An  official  Grerman  estimate,  for 
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instance,  calculates  {Wirtschaft  und  Statistik^  December  2, 
1930)  that  between  1930  and  1980  the  age-group,  65 
years  and  upwards,  will  increase  from  6.4  per  cent,  to 
13.9  per  cent,  of  the  German  population.  This  means 
that  unless  the  older  age-groups  are  allowed  to  contribute 
to  their  own  support,  by  a  raising  of  the  superannuation  age, 
the  burden  thrown  upon  the  working  population  will  be 
pro  tanto  increased .  Quite  apart  from  the  general  undesira¬ 
bility  ot  condemning  a  growing  proportion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  whose  continued  vigour  is  likely  to  be  increased  by 
the  growth  of  medical  knowledge  and  the  more  general 
adoption  of  hygienic  methods  to  idleness  and  dissatisfaction, 
by  being  turned  out  of  jobs,  the  problem  arises  of  whether 
the  younger  generations  will  consent  to  bear  the  burden 
of  increased  social  charges  for  the  pensions  and  allowances 
involved  by  a  change  in  the  age-composition  of  the 
population  by  this  order  of  magnitude. 

Again,  the  question  of  women  workers  is  largely  associated 
with  age  and  sex  composition  of  the  population.  If  women 
predominate  in  the  age-groups  when  marriage  is  most 
likely,  there  is  prima  facie  reason  to  expect  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  women  workers — ^though  changes  in 
this  respect  may  be  masked  by  other  changes,  i.e.,  a  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  married  women  workers,  for  instance, 
due  to  social  legislation  or  a  rise  in  well-being  of  certain 
classes.  (Such  changes  obscured  the  position  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  inter-censal  period  1911  and  1921  :  see 
Bowley,  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Wary  p.  58.)  But 
the  change  from  an  increasing  to  a  stationary  population 
exerts  its  influence  also  on  the  choice  of  women’s  occupa¬ 
tions.  Because  the  size  of  the  family  is  falling  off  there 
will  be  a  smaller  demand  for  nursemaids  and  domestic 
servants  generally  than  there  was  before — so  that,  even  if 
women  were  as  willing  as  previously  to  take  up  these 
particular  occupations,  the  number  of  them  employed  in 
these  ways  would  tend  to  diminish.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  real  degree  of  change  in  the  occupations  of  women 
due  to  the  decline  in  the  number  of  domestic  servants  is 
less  than  appears  at  first  sight.  Changes  in  population  and 
in  social  habits  which  are  e.g.y  causing  people  to  consume 
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more  meals  outside  the  home,  merely  increase  the  number 
of  waitresses  and  of  cooks  employed  in  restaurants,  but 
does  not  alter  the  economic  significance  of  the  work  which 
they  are  doing.  Such  changes  merely  carry  the  decline  of 
the  home  as  a  centre  of  economic  activity  one  stage  further  : 
they  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  aggregate  amount  of 
particular  kinds  of  work  carried  on  change  so  much  as  the 
places  where  they  are  carried  on. 

V 

Population  changes  are,  however,  only  one  of  a  number 
of  causes  which  are  producing  great  alterations  in  the 
distribution  of  the  occupied  population  between  various 
employments.  In  Great  Britain  during  the  last  decade 
too  much  attention  has  been  paid,  as  an  explanation  of 
occupational  change,  to  those  special  factors  which  have 
been  operating  to  the  disadvantage  of  British  industry. 
The  factors  which  are  forcing  an  occupational  change  are 
of  much  more  long-standing  character,  and  are  not  confined 
in  their  operation  to  Great  Britain.  In  another  respect  the 
significance  of  occupational  changes  is  likely  to  be  under¬ 
estimated,  for  people  tend  to  pay  too  much  attention  to  the 
absolute  numbers  employed  in  a  particular  industry  or 
carrying  on  a  certain  occupation,  forgetting  that  xht  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  total  occupied  population  employed  in  these  ways 
may  be  falling,  though  the  absolute  numbers  so  engaged 
may  not  have  changed.  Small  absolute  changes  may  mark 
significant  changes  of  proportion. 

The  most  important  single  cause  producing  such  occu¬ 
pational  changes  is  the  general  increase  in  wealth.  A 
growing  command  over  resources  implies  that  less  effort 
must  be  spent  in  satisfying  the  cruder  needs  of  mankind, 
and  that  more  effort  can  and  will  be  devoted  to  satisfying  the 
more  refined  needs.  Thus,  apart  altogether  from  population 
changes,  the  proportion  of  the  world’s  population  which 
will  be  employed  in  the  production  of  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials  will  fall  relatively  to  this  total.  But  the  general 
increase  in  wealth  will  have  a  wider  significance  than  this. 
As  wealth  increases,  the  whole  of  the  “  staple  ”  trades  and 
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occupations  lose  in  relative  importance,  and,  in  so  far  as 
population  does  not  continue  to  expand,  in  absolute  import 
tance  also — though  the  rate  of  decline  may  be  a  slow  one. 

The  fact  that  with  the  increase  in  wellbeing  the  staple 
trades  lose  in  relative  importance  is  often  overlooked  in 
discussions  relating  to  the  economic  position  of  nations, 
and  particularly  in  discussions  relating  to  indices  of 
“  economic  strength.”  But  it  will  be  obvious  on  reflection 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  every  step  forward  in  the  economy 
of  labour  wll  mean  that  the  same  or  a  larger  quantity  of 
commodities  of  a  given  kind  can  be  produced  by  a  smaller 
or  the  same  volume  of  labour  as  before,  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  desire  for  food,  houseroom,  and  the  more 
obvious  forms  of  clothing,  etc.,  is  exhausted  more  rapidly 
than  the  demand  for  luxuries  and  non-necessaries.  The 
consumption  of  bread  by  a  rich  man  is  not  in  proportion 
to  his  riches,  and  what  is  true  of  the  individual  is  true  in 
this  particular  case,  of  a  collectivity  of  individuals  whose 
economic  status  is  improving.  What  used,  by  the  older 
economists,  to  be  classed  as  “  unproductive  ”  expenditure 
thus  comes  to  be  of  progressively  greater  importance,  and 
the  growth  of  the  industries  and  occupations  subserving 
such  expenditure  is  a  natural  consequence.  However 
obvious  all  this  may  be  on  reflection,  however,  nothing  is 
more  popular  than  lamentations  upon  the  growth  of  those 
industries,  which,  as  it  is  said,  merely  exist  to  “  satisfy  the 
popular  craze  for  amusement  and  ostentation.”  But  an 
increased  consumption  of  amusements  and  luxuries  is 
exactly  what  the  economist  would  expect  to  result  from  the 
growth  of  wellbeing,  or  from  an  increase  in  efficiency, 
these  two  things  implying  one  another. 

Technological  changes  also  work  in  the  same  direction  ; 
in  so  far  as  they  may  reduce  the  demand  for  the  products 
of  particular  staple  trades.  In  the  course  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  railway  transportation  gradually  came  to  be 
accepted  as  a  “  staple  ”  industry :  it  is  so  no  longer.  In 
new  areas  where  distances  are  very  great,  and  traffic  is 
light,  it  may  not  even  be  worth  while  to  build  roads 
instead  of  railways,  but  to  rely  largely  upon  air  transport. 
In  such  areas  there  will  never  have  been  a  staple  industry 
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of  railway  transportation  at  all,  and  moreover  the  net  effect 
will  be  to  reduce  the  demand  for  steel.  No  doubt,  other 
and  new  uses  for  steel  will  arise,  but  technological  changes 
are  constantly  altering  the  relative  importance  of  different 
goods,  not  by  any  means  always  with  the  result  of  leaving 
the  aggregate  demand  for  the  products  of  the  crude 
industries  unaffected.  The  result  must  be  that  the  chances 
of  occupation  in  the  staple  trades  relatively  to  the  total  will 
decline. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  staple  trades  lose  in  significance 
has  one  effect  upon  employment  which  is  of  considerable 
importance.  The  demand  for  luxuries  and  amusements  is 
more  subject  to  change  and  variation  from  time  to  time 
than  the  demand  for  staple  products.  Employment  in 
such  industries  is  likely,  therefore,  also  to  be  more  unstable. 
This  fact  makes  it  very  desirable  that  the  population  of 
working  age  should  be  mobile,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  new  openings  and  new  demands  :  but 
it  makes  it  very  difficult  to  forecast  in  what  particular 
direction  the  demand  for  labour  will  manifest  itself.  It  is 
one  of  the  least  considered  consequences  of  the  changes  in 
the  age  distribution  of  the  population  that  it  will  consist 
more  of  older  people,  whose  mobility  is  likely  to  be  less 
than  would  be  that  of  a  population  with  a  larger  proportion 
of  younger  breadwinners.  The  requirements  of  the 
industrial  situation  and  the  movement  of  population  are,  in 
this  respect,  in  direct  contradiction  to  one  another. 


The  secotid  article  in  the  series  which  Professor  Gregory  has 
written  for  the  Fortnightly  Review  will  appear  in  the  Septetnber 
number.  Its  title  is  The  Price  Problem  and  The  Stability  of 
Economic  Society. 
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By  G.  K.  Chesterton 


Anyone  who  has  the  courage  to  compliment  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  upon  a  birthday  (a  festivity  which 
he  has  sternly  disavowed,  along  with  so  many  other 
festivities)  will  at  least  know  him  well  enough  to  be  certain 
about  three  things  that  he  would  intensely  dislike.  The 
first  is  being  treated  solemnly,  because  he  is  an  old  institu¬ 
tion.  The  second  is  being  treated  frivolously,  because  he 
is  an  old  comedian.  And  the  third  is  being  treated  indul¬ 
gently,  on  the  theory  that  he  may  say  anything.  But  the 
man  who  may  say  anything  has  nothing  to  say.  Shaw  has 
something  to  say  ;  and  enjoys  saying  it ;  but  he  would  not 
enjoy  saying  anything.  When  we  use  the  conventional 
phrase  of  writing  or  celebrating  in  his  honour,  the  first 
fact  to  emphasise  is  that  we  are  honoring  something  that 
is  really  honourable  ;  a  very  rare  celebration  indeed.  His 
intellectual  honour  is  as  solid  as  it  is  splendid.  He  would 
loathe  chivalric  allusions  to  the  stainless  sword  or  the 
unspotted  shield  ;  and  I  therefore  introduce  them  with 
all  the  malice  of  truth.  He  has  written  much  that  I  think 
is  nonsense  ;  and  much  that  he  knew  was  nonsense  ;  but 
he  has  never  dodged  responsibility  ;  he  has  never  hedged  ; 
he  has  never  intrigued  ;  he  has  never  revenged  attack  ; 
he  has  never  quibbled  to  gain  support ;  he  has  never  been 
professionally  jealous  or  practically  vindictive  ;  through 
a  long  and  combative  life  he  has  maintained  magnanimity. 
He  has  been  consistent  as  no  statesman  is  consistent ; 
convinced  as  merely  solenm  people  are  never  convinced  ; 
a  Socialist  more  individualist  than  all  the  herds  of  individu¬ 
alism  ;  a  demagogue  who  insults  his  mob  ;  a  Puritan  always 
puzzling  to  his  court  of  Bohemians  ;  a  man  always  ready 
to  get  into  hot  water,  especially  by  throwing  cold  water. 
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But  certainly  a  great  man  ;  and,  what  is  much  more 
important,  a  man  of  honour. 

Shaw  appeared  as  a  new  writer  chiefly  as  a  champion 
of  Ibsen,  who  was  then  himself,  for  the  English  at  least, 
almost  a  new  writer.  About  those  new  writers  there  was 
a  lean  or  naked  quality  which  I  know  not  how  to  define 
except  in  words  not  worthy  of  their  nobler  qualities.  I 
should  be  disposed  to  call  them  the  generation  of  the 
Disinherited.  I  mean  that  they  did  not  inherit  the  full 
culture  of  their  own  past ;  but  had  been  cut  oflF  from  it 
by  curious  accidents.  And  so,  like  many  a  son  cut  off 
with  a  shilling,  they  did  literally  live  by  their  wits  ;  and 
Shaw’s  wits  were  very  witty.  But  even  their  boasts 
betrayed  their  limitations.  When  a  man  normally  sensible 
like  Bernard  Shaw  writes  :  “  I  know  no  man,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Homer,  for  whose  intellect,  when  I 
compare  it  with  my  own,  I  have  more  contempt  than 
Shakespeare,”  we  only  smile  very  faintly.  It  is  really  too 
funny  to  be  funny.  Shaw  probably  could  not  read  Homer’s 
poetry,  because  it  is  in  Greek.  Also,  he  could  not  read 
Shakespeare’s  poetry,  because  it  is  in  poetry.  And  he  had 
never  taught  himself  to  read  poems,  but  only  to  read 
pamphlets.  I  do  not  say  it  in  a  superior  spirit ;  he  taught 
himself  much  more  than  I  ever  learned  in  one  way  or  the 
other.  He  probably  owed  the  first  feature  of  ignorance 
to  learning  nothing  at  school,  like  myself ;  and  the  second 
feature  of  knowledge  to  learning  a  great  deal  by  industry 
and  work  in  the  world  which  I  could  never  equal.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  these  reformers  grew  up  in  narrow 
circumstances,  intellectually  speaking ;  and  had  been 
cheated  of  their  full  heritage  of  a  great  civilisation.  For 
instance,  they  were  forbidden  to  study  its  religion.  Thus  it 
happens  that  the  most  dogmatic  of  writers  is  still  shocked 
by  dogma. 

Thus,  Shaw  was  always  saying  that  Ibsen,  with  his 
”  soul-dramas  ”  and  searchings  of  the  inner  realities  of 
psychology,  made  such  people  as  Shakespeare  seem  super¬ 
ficial.  And  I  well  remember  that,  the  very  first  time  I  saw 
an  Ibsen  play  acted,  it  seemed  to  me  overwhelmingly 
obvious  that  exactly  the  opposite  is  the  truth.  The  play 
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was  John  Gabriel  Borkman  ;  in  which  there  are  very 
vivid  characters,  some  very  suggestive  notions,  and  an^ 
admirable  sense  of  drama.  But  what  struck  me  most, 
in  comparison  with  more  ancient  drama,  was  that  none  of 
the  people  on  the  stage  had  really  any  inner  life  at  all. 
Borkman  wants  his  business  restored  and  the  town  placarded 
with  his  name  ;  Mrs.  Borkman  wants  a  new  success  for  her 
son  and  the  town  placarded  with  his  name  ;  the  son  does 
not  care  who  placards  the  town,  as  long  as  he  is  allowed 
to  paint  the  town  red  ;  the  poet  wants  to  be  recognised  as 
a  poet,  but  not  really  to  enjoy  his  own  poetry.  The  deepest 
person  of  all  was  the  sentimentalist ;  the  aunt,  who,  like 
so  many  types  of  the  time,  tried  to  turn  a  romance  into  a 
religion.  But  what  is  the  matter  with  them  all  is  that 
none  of  them  has  a  religion.  And,  as  they  have  no  religion, 
they  have  no  real  inner  life.  The  play  consists  of  real 
people ;  but  of  superficial  people.  Macbeth  felt  like  a 
murderer  because  he  had  committed  murder ;  and  would 
have  felt  the  same  in  a  desert.  But  Borkman  did  not  feel 
like  a  man  who  had  committed  fraud,  or  even  not  com¬ 
mitted  it ;  but  only  like  a  man  who  had  been  put  in  prison 
for  fraud  ;  he  did  not  feel  fraudulent.  In  other  words, 
what  the  play  really  records  is  the  decay  of  the  Lutheran 
creed  in  Scandinavia. 

This  is  illustrated  in  the  way  in  which  Shaw  from  the 
first  adopted  his  cheery  habit  of  bragging.  True,  he  showed 
his  serious  sincerity  by  bragging  of  bragging.  Even  when 
he  was  merely  an  obscure  musical  critic,  his  contributions 
to  music  often  consisted  of  blowing  his  own  trumpet ; 
the  one  form  of  private  property  in  which  a  Socialist  can 
freely  indulge.  When  he  became  a  dramatic  critic,  he 
made  quite  as  little  secret  of  ^his  readiness  to  play  the  lion 
too,  and  to  roar  applause  of  his  own  roaring.  It  was,  of 
course,  partly  a  joke  ;  but  it  was  a  joke  he  was  prepared 
to  justify  in  all  seriousness.  Now,  for  my  part,  I  prefer 
the  joke  to  the  justification.  I  have  a  very  great  admiration 
and  even  affection  for  Bernard  Shaw,  but  I  have  no  great 
admiration  for  his  admiration  of  Bernard  Shaw.  I  know  it 
was  largely  a  lark,  but  there  was  a  notion  in  it,  which  was  not 
merely  nonsensical,  but  rose  to  the  dignity  of  being  false. 
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Even  when  it  is  not  amusing,  it  is  still  interesting ;  for 
it  illustrates  this  break  with  the  broad  historic  traditions, 
this  quality  of  the  cleverest  men  of  that  age  of  being,  as  it 
were,  the  orphans  of  civilisation.  An  Irish  Calvinist  who 
had  lost  his  Calvinism,  just  as  Ibsen  had  lost  his  Luther¬ 
anism,  could  not  see  the  meaning  of  all  that  old  idea  of 
modesty  or  humility,  which  had  once  been  a  part  of  manners 
as  well  as  morals.  He  did  not  see  why  a  man  should  not 
blow  his  own  trumpet ;  or  pay  graceful  public  compliments 
to  himself.  And,  as  in  all  such  cases,  because  he  could  not 
immediately  see  the  reason  for  the  convention,  he  assumed 
that  conventions  were  always  unreasonable.  That  was 
the  attitude  of  these  revolutionists  to  all  the  human  con¬ 
ventions,  religion,  marriage,  property  and  incidentally 
humility.  He  must  have  known  that  the  whole  civilised 
world  had  in  fact  distrusted  the  man  who  blows  his  own 
trumpet ;  and  regarded  him  as  liable  to  appear  later  as  the 
man  who  forges  his  own  letters  of  introduction.  He  must 
have  known  that  the  Pagan  as  well  as  the  Christian  believed 
in  Verecundia  and  the  grandeur  of  understatement.  He 
must  have  known  that  the  great  Confucius  himself  would 
have  been  careful  to  say :  “  Permit  me  to  disturb  blaze 
of  philosophical  facetiousness  with  inferior  but  as  yet  un¬ 
answered  question  ”  ;  as  certainly  as  the  great  Professor 
Huxley  would  say  :  “  You  and  I  ”  instead  of  “  I  and  you.” 
In  other  words,  all  culture  and  experience  is  on  the  side 
of  deprecating  rather  than  praising  oneself.  But  what  was 
the  matter  with  this  generation  of  reformers  was  that  it 
seriously  believed  that  ‘‘  all  culture  and  experience  ”  was  all 
cant  and  prejudice.  They  really  thought  that  thousands 
of  millions  of  people  having  believed  something  true  was  a 
reason  for  believing  it  false. 

Thus  the  fountain  of  the  living  past  began  to  fail  within 
them  ;  I  know  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  had  been 
rather  an  artificial  fountain  ;  and  that  towards  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century  it  had  almost  turned  into  a  feeble 
trickle  ;  but  it  was  none  the  less  a  terrible  catastrophe 
when  it  dried  up  altogether.  Huge  human  facts  and  factors  ; 
whole  vast  dark  maps  of  human  history,  monuments  and 
masterpieces  of  human  art,  began  to  be  utterly  unintelligible 
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to  the  brilliant  intellects  of  the  new  age.  Men  who  could 
not  understand  the  idea  of  intercession  in  the  priest,  the 
idea  of  final  defiance  in  the  soldier,  the  idea  of  expiation 
for  the  penitent  or  inspiration  for  the  poet ;  men  who  did 
not  grasp  the  popular  idea  of  legend,  or  the  normal  need 
of  ritual,  or  the  symbolic  character  of  good  manners  ; 
these  were  simply  men  who  did  not  understand  men. 
It  was  just  about  the  period  at  which  men  were  least  able 
to  understand  men,  that  they  first  began  to  worship  man. 

It  is  true  that  Bernard  Shaw  would  probably  say  that  he 
did  not  worship  Man  but  rather  Superman.  And  Superman, 
or  the  worship  of  Superman,  it  will  be  agreed,  is  even 
more  difficult  to  understand.  But  the  truth  is  that  these 
two  names  (coupled  together  in  the  title  of  one  of  his  most 
famous  and  fascinating  plays)  do  cover  a  sort  of  change  or 
joint  in  his  intellectual  life  ;  and  connect  a  younger  with  an 
older  Shaw  who  are  really  rather  different  people.  Accom¬ 
panied  with  the  same  blowing  of  the  trumpet  of  laughter, 
the  same  rattle  of  the  rapier  of  wit,  the  same  delightful 
technique  of  dramatic  philosophical  surprises  and  inverted 
intellectual  quarrels,  there  was  in  fact  something  very  like  a 
complete  reversal  of  Shaw’s  original  philosophy.  For  it 
began  as  a  mere  philosophy  of  living  and  ended  with  a 
rather  mystical  philosophy  of  life  ;  in  the  sense  of  the  Life 
Force.  To  understand  this  evolution,  which  has  really 
been  the  history  of  Shaw’s  serious  opinions,  we  must  go 
back  to  the  point  from  which  I  recently  started  ;  the  point 
at  which  Shaw  first  appeared  as  a  sort  of  independent 
interpreter  of  Ibsen.  For  men  really  looked  to  Bernard 
Shaw  to  translate  Ibsen  into  English  in  the  matter  of 
thought ;  just  as  they  looked  to  William  Archer  to  translate 
him  into  English  in  the  matter  of  speech.  Shaw’s  first 
really  important  book  was  called  The  Quintessence  of 
Ibsenism ;  though  it  might  have  been  more  correctly 
called  “  The  Quintessence  of  Shavianism  ” — at  least,  the 
Shavianism  of  that  time. 

The  original  moral  philosophy  of  Shaw,  in  the  Ibsen 
period,  might  be  simply  described  as  Opportunism.  It 
was  not  even  sufficiently  metaphysical  to  be  called  Prag¬ 
matism.  Actions  were  to  be  judged,  he  said,  by  their 
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immediate  effect  on  happiness,  and  not  by  their  relation 
to  any  ideal  or  general  rule.  So  far,  it  was  not  so  much 
that  he  set  expediency  against  right,  as  that  he  denied  that 
there  was  any  right  except  expediency.  Only,  I  suppose, 
it  must  not  merely  be  expedient  for  one  person,  but  expedient 
for  all  the  persons  involved.  But  he  was  clearly  thinking 
of  separate  solutions  for  separate  groups,  in  which  there 
were  only  a  few  persons  involved.  It  might  be  better  for 
Nora  to  leave  her  husband  ;  but  it  might  be  better  for 
Candida  to  remain  with  her  husband.  Anyhow,  it  must 
not  be  decided  by  an  ideal  of  married  constancy  or  romantic 
love  or  any  other  idealism.  Even  realism  must  not  become 
an  idealism.  That  was  the  point  of  The  Wild  Duck ; 
which  might  in  our  idiom  be  called  “  The  Wild  Goose  ”  ; 
there  being  the  same  inopportune  idealism  in  the  wild 
goose  chase  of  Gregers  Werle.  With  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  this  theory  we  may  deal  later ;  but  the  first  point  to 
seize  is  that  it  was,  at  this  stage,  a  theory  against  theories. 

Where  Bernard  Shaw  stood  out  from  the  start,  in  striking 
intellectual  independence  and  inspiriting  humour,  was  the 
fact  that  he  did  apply  this  notion  fairly  ;  and  did  apply  it 
all  round.  He  applied  it  to  the  people  on  his  own  side  as 
well  as  on  the  opposite  side.  He  applied  it  to  those  associ¬ 
ated  with  rationalism  and  reform  as  well  as  to  those 
associated  with  religion  or  tradition.  For  instance,  he 
used  it  as  a  stick  to  beat  the  scientist  quite  as  much  as  the 
parson.  This  is  a  very  important  point  about  his  high 
revolutionary  reputation  ;  which  has  not  been  adequately 
appreciated.  This  is  where  he  may  be  sharply  contrasted, 
for  instance,  with  that  other  great  Fabian  of  the  same 
generation  and  tendency,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells.  Bernard 
Shaw  saw  at  once  that  if  bishops  are  to  be  guyed  for  being 
pompous  or  privileged  or  protected  by  an  etiquette,  the 
big-wigs  of  science  are  every  bit  as  much  privileged  and 
protected  as  the  bishops  or  big- wigs  of  religion.  The  medi¬ 
cal  men  of  The  Doctor's  Dilemma  are  simply  the  hierarchy 
of  a  mystery,  not  to  say  a  mummery.  The  oppor¬ 
tunist  in  The  Philanderer  specially  insists  that  the  Scientific 
Conscience  is  a  more  false  ideal  than  the  Nonconformist 
Conscience.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
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always  held  a  brief  for  men  of  science  as  such.  He  insists 
on  that  very  sanctity  in  the  scientific  craft  and  mystery  at 
which  Shaw  has  always  poked  fun.  In  The  Soul  of  a 
Bishop  he  punches  and  pommels  the  body  of  a  bishop  as 
if  it  were  a  stuffed  dummy,  as  indeed  it  is.  But  in  the  debate 
in  which  Mr.  Belloc  caught  out  Sir  Arthur  Keith  in  a 
perfectly  palpable  blunder,  Mr.  Wells  was  simply  shocked, 
and  said  in  shuddering  tones  that  anybody  ought  to  be 
honoured  by  Sir  Arthur  Keith  saying  anything  about  him, 
whatever  it  was.  A  great  deal  of  the  intellectual  success 
of  Bernard  Shaw  is  due  to  his  really  having  no  scientific 
snobbishness  of  this  kind.  He  fights  fairly  and  impartially, 
and  hits  out  in  all  directions  ;  and  if  he  does  not  quite 
understand  what  was  behind  ancient  mysteries,  at  least 
he  does  not  accept  mummeries  merely  because  they  are 
modem  mummeries.  He  is  not  frightened  of  being  cursed 
with  bell,  book  and  candle,  merely  because  it  is  an  electric 
bell  and  a  biological  book  and  a  million-candle-power 
candle. 

Touching  sex  and  sentiment  and  similar  things,  Shaw 
showed  the  same  real  freedom  of  thought :  that  is,  freedom 
from  the  free-thinkers.  There  was  a  hole  in  his  philosophy, 
as  I  shall  point  out ;  but  the  hole  was  open  for  all.  He  was 
perhaps  most  severe  on  the  silly  and  morbid  modern  woman, 
who  wanted  to  be  a  free  lover  and  yet  to  have  a  lover  who 
was  not  free.  And  he  gave  the  old  generation  a  good 
innings  in  making  her  father  say  :  “  If  you  can’t  behave 
like  a  lady,  by  God  you  shall  behave  like  a  gentleman.” 
But  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  Opportunist  philosophy 
itself,  we  find  that  it  has  a  weakness  like  most  modem 
philosophies.  It  sets  out  to  be  practical  and  it  is  entirely 
impracticable.  This  was  well  illustrated  in  the  War 
controversy,  when  Shaw  actually  praised  the  Prussians 
for  ”  treating  a  scrap  of  paper  as  a  scrap  of  paper.”  But 
it  is  not  business-like  to  treat  a  scrap  of  paper  as  a  scrap 
of  paper.  He  has  only  to  try  it  with  a  cheque  or  a  bank¬ 
note  or,  a  business  contract  of  any  important  kind,  and  he 
will  soon  find  that  the  whole  practical  world  depends  on 
the  sanctity  of  scraps  of  paper.  In  the  same  way,  it  would 
be  morally  and  mortally  impossible  to  go  about  propound- 
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ing  a  special  and  separate  solution  of  every  special  and 
separate  moral  dispute  ;  carefully  avoiding  any  sort  of 
allusion  to  any  sort  of  moral  standard.  It  would  take  too 
long  ;  it  would  come  too  late  ;  it  would  fail  in  its  calcula¬ 
tions  for  want  of  a  ready  reckoner.  It  would  do  what 
opportunism  always  does :  it  would  miss  its  opportunity. 

I  think  that  Shaw  has  felt  this  vaguely  himself ;  and 
certainly  his  original  war  on  idealism  has  slowly  changed 
to  a  sort  of  large  and  rather  mysterious  search  for  a  new 
ideal.  The  result  has  been  that  his  later  works  have  often 
almost  contradicted  the  opportunism  of  his  earlier  works. 
Like  all  clear  and  independent  intellects,  he  saw  the  new 
world’s  need  of  a  religion  ;  or  at  least  of  something  to  act 
as  a  religion.  He  found  it  in  what  he  called  Creative 
Evolution  ;  but  it  is  vital  to  insist  that  it  was  not  only  evolu¬ 
tionary  but  creative.  It  exactly  ratifies  what  I  said,  about 
his  hitting  right  as  well  as  left,  to  note  that  he  attacked 
Darwinism  with  a  hatchet,  even  while  he  demonstrated 
Evolution  with  a  geological  hammer.  He  would  be  an 
evolutionist,  but  not  an  official  or  orthodox  evolutionist. 
Wells,  on  the  other  hand,  was  strictly  orthodox.  In  the 
earlier  strata  of  The  Outline  of  History^  you  will  find  Dar¬ 
winism  duly  embedded,  with  other  fossils.  To  Shaw 
natural  selection  seemed  very  unnatural  selection  ;  but 
in  truth  it  is  not  selection  at  all.  It  is  a  chapter  of  accidents  ; 
and  like  a  chapter  in  a  rather  improbable  novel.  Shaw 
disliked  the  long  arm  of  coincidence  in  romantic  fiction  ; 
and  in  the  Darwinian  romance  it  is  very  long  indeed. 
In  any  case,  Darwinism  does  not  meet  the  desire  to  find  a 
purpose  in  things ;  and  Shaw  really  values  evolution  for 
providing  exactly  what  Darwinism  does  not  provide. 

I  think  it  very  extraordinary  that,  amid  the  thousand 
things  that  have  been  said  about  Shaw,  hardly  anybody 
notices  how  completely  he  had  by  this  time  turned  his 
original  idea  upside  down.  Man  and  Superman  may  well 
mark  the  summit  of  his  achievement.  But  Man  and  Super¬ 
man  is  a  complete  contradiction  to  The  Quintessence  of 
Ibsenism.  Opportunism  has  been  abandoned  for  a  sort  of 
martyrdom  in  honour  of  a  mystical  and  remote  Superman. 
Obviously  we  are  not  to  judge  actions  by  their  effect  on 
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happiness,  in  the  common  sense,  but  we  are  to  judge  them 
by  conformity  to  the  ideal  of  Creative  Evolution.  Tanner 
would  be  much  happier  if  he  remained  a  jolly  bachelor, 
instead  of  being  carried  off  kicking  by  a  woman  whom  he 
regards  as  a  ruthless  liar.  There  seems  no  immediate 
happiness  in  everybody  being  sacrificed  to  her  selfishness. 
But  even  her  own  defence  of  her  own  selfishness  is  that  it 
will  not  necessarily  be  for  her  own  happiness.  “  Perhaps 
it  will  be  death  ”  ;  but  we  must  all  die  for  the  Life  Force. 
This  is  not  only  about  as  far  as  possible  from  the  expediency 
of  “  Ibsenism,”  but  it  is  exceedingly  near  to  the  most 
thorough -going  theological  asceticism.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  Creative  Evolutionist  realised  all  he  had  admitted  with 
that  dangerous  word  “  creative.” 

The  great  and  even  glorious  work  achieved  by  these 
men  of  genius,  like  Shaw  and  Wells,  who  made  the  passage 
from  the  nineteenth  to  the  twentieth  century  a  path  of 
pure  progress,  an  upward  evolution  content  that  “  there 
is  always  a  beyond,”  will  be  found  in  the  last  resort  (I 
think)  to  suffer  from  the  fact  that  these  progressives  did 
not  really  go  far  enough.  That  is,  they  did  not  carry 
their  own  train  of  thought  far  enough.  I  darkly  suspect 
that  when  they  had  got  very  near  the  nerve  of  the  truth, 
they  became  a  little  nervous.  If  Shaw  had  really  asked 
himself  what  is  logically  involved  in  saying  that  the  Life 
Force  chooses  Tanner  or  passes  by  Tavy,  he  might  have 
begun  to  lay  solid  foundations  for  that  Religion  which  he 
clearly  sees  as  needed  by  the  world  to-day.  If  he  had  set 
himself  to  answer  the  question  (which  seems  to  me  the 
really  challenging  question)  of  how  a  mere  expansion  of 
new  and  nameless  things  in  the  void  can  possibly  tell 
whether  the  novelties  are  improvements  or  not,  unless 
there  is  an  unchanging  standard — he  might  have  begun 
to  build  up  those  very  Standards  which  the  wise  now 
demand.  As  it  is,  he  has  resembled  Mr.  Wells  in  this  ; 
that  he  has  thought  it  enough  to  go  on  offering  suggestions, 
without  working  them  out  into  systems.  A  little  less  of 
their  amazing  intellectual  fertility,  and  a  little  more  of 
intellectual  continuity  and  consistency,  might  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  real  progress.  It  is  not  enough  that  there  is 
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always  a  beyond.  Intelligent  people  want  to  know  what 
it  is  that  is  beyond,  and  how  it  can  really  be  shown  to  be 
better  than  what  is  behind.  Therefore,  Shaw’s  ideas 
will  be  used  by  thousands  of  people  rather  than  by  Shaw  ; 
and  from  that  gigantic  quarry  will  be  built  many  tiny  towns. 
Perhaps  the  Superman  comes  first ;  and  Man  arrives  later 
on. 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  UNIVERSE 

-QQB- 


I  suppose  I  ought  to  run  away  and  play 
Now  you’ve  bewildered  me  with  tales  of  Space, 

Where  myriad  ordered  Universes  trace 
Their  finite  orbits — ^where  no  night  nor  day 
Exist,  but  viewless  Ether’s  laws  hold  sway. 

From  microcosmic  Earth  all  has  been  charted 
In  Space-time,  from  the  Nebula  whence  we  started 
— ^No  room  for  gods  to  whom  men  used  to  pray. 

But  I  have  heard  that  Newton  erred  ; 

P’raps  Einstein,  too  and  even — 

you  ? 

For  I  have  seen  magic  at  eventide  : 

Through  gathering  darkness  strident  colour  fades 
To  pallor — ^yields  to  luminescent  shades. 

When  God’s  eternal  cloak  is  spread  to  hide 

All  Heaven’s  rainbows.  Silver-hemmed  and  wide. 

Its  folds,  by  centuries  of  service  tattered. 

Reveal  the  dancing  galaxies,  gem-scattered 
— ^We  drift  to  dreams  or  loving,  safe  inside. 


Evelyn  Wood. 
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The  Chronicle  of  Events 
By  C.  F.  Melville 

The  Hoover  Plan  for  a  debts  and  reparations  holiday 
seemed  at  the  time  of  its  announcement  like  a 
dramatic  inspiration  out  of  the  blue.  In  reality  it 
was  the  outcome  of  the  pressure  of  great  world  forces, 
forces  which  had  inevitably  drawn  America  into  the  orbit 
of  European  affairs.  Europe,  which  had  felt  most  acutely 
the  effect  of  the  world  depression,  began  some  months  ago 
to  show  signs  of  the  financial  landslide  which  had  been 
so  long  predicted  for  it ;  and  the  rumblings  of  this  European 
earthquake  reached  America.  Only  the  day  before,  so  to 
speak,  the  United  States  of  America  had  been  assuring 
herself  that  she  was  safe  in  her  isolation  ;  the  day  after  she 
discovered  that  her  period  of  isolation  was  over — perhaps 
for  ever. 

As  far  back  as  last  May  the  first  ominous  crack  which 
denotes  the  coming  earth  tremble  had  manifested  itself  in 
Europe,  when  the  historic  Credit  Anstalt  suddenly  failed. 
Then  the  crack  widened  to  Berlin,  where,  during  May  and 
June,  the  German  financial  and  economic  situation  started 
going  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse. 

International  banking  action  succeeded  in  stopping  up 
the  crack  in  Vienna.  In  the  meantime,  however,  a  far  more 
serious  drain  had  started  in  Germany.  Chancellor 
Briining  imposed  drastic  economy  on  the  Reich  by 
Presidential  Decree,  and  then,  accompanied  by  his  foreign 
Minister,  Herr  Curtius,  came  to  London  for  the  meeting 
with  the  British  Government  at  Chequers,  to  ask  Britain  to 
play  the  role  of  the  honest  broker  in  respect  of  reparations 
relief. 
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At  Chequers  the  Germans  were  told  by  the  British  that 
although  this  country  had  every  sympathy  with  Germany 
in  her  trouble,  revision  of  reparations  would  have  to  be  a 
matter  of  international  action,  and  that,  moreover,  the 
centre  of  gravity  in  this  matter  was  necessarily  at  Washing¬ 
ton. 

The  next  stage  was  the  arrival  in  London  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Mellon,  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  on 
“  private  business.”  Mr.  Mellon  conferred  in  London 
with  the  British  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary, 
the  heads  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  In  the  meantime  the  situation  in  Germany 
had  reached  an  even  more  critical  condition ;  foreign 
currency  flowed  out  of  the  Reich  in  a  stream,  ever  increasing 
in  volume  and  rapidity.  This  was  attributed  at  the  time 
to  the  action  of  foreigners,  as  the  result  of  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  German  stability,  but  was  afterwards  found  to  have  been 
due  primarily  both  to  the  action  of  American  bankers 
calling  in  short  credits,  and  to  the  activities  of  certain 
extremist  Grermans  bent  upon  wrecking  Dr.  Briining’s 
attempts  to  save  Germany  within  the  framework  of  inter¬ 
national  agreement  by  a  deliberately  engineered  crisis. 
Once  the  flow  had  started,  however,  the  psychology  of 
panic  automatically  accelerated  the  pace. 

This  was  the  German  situation  during  the  fateful  days 
of  June  17th,  i8th,  and  19th,  when  Mr.  Mellon  was  holding 
his  conversations  in  London.  In  the  course  of  these 
conversations  the  British  urged  upon  him  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  and  it  was  made  clear  to  him  that  there  remained 
about  five  days — ^no  more — in  which  something  could  be 
done  to  prevent  a  complete  breakdown  in  Germany,  a 
breakdown  which,  considered  internationally,  might  have 
the  most  serious  consequences. 

Mr.  Mellon  reported  the  result  of  these  London  conversa¬ 
tions  by  telephone  across  the  Atlantic.  President  Hoover 
\vas  well  aware  of  the  German  situation  in  general  terms. 
For  some  time  past  the  United  States  Ambassador  in 
Berlin  had  been  sending  grave  reports  to  Washington. 
And  as  far  back  as  May  the  President  had  been  giving 
serious  thought  to  the  whole  question  of  debts,  even  to 
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the  extent  of  recognising  that  relation  between  debts  and 
reparations  against  which  the  United  States  Administration 
had  hitherto  always  set  its  face.  At  that  time  he  thought 
that  perhaps  it  might  be  possible,  in  a  given  contingency, 
to  negotiate  debts  revision  against  disarmament.  But 
these  considerations  were  changed  into  a  new  and  more 
dynamic  form  by  Mr.  Mellon’s  urgent  report  from  London. 
Mr.  Hoover  realised  that  the  hour  had  struck.  The  result 
was  that  on  June  20th  the  Hoover  Plan  for  a  year’s  debts 
and  reparations  holiday  was  made  known  to  the  world. 

The  Hoover  proposal  meant  the  sacrifice  of  many 
millions  by  the  United  States  of  America,  the  country 
which  was  the  “  total  ”  creditor.  But  it  meant  also  the 
salvation  of  the  American  money  locked  up  in  Germany. 
More  than  this,  it  meant  the  eventual  recovery  of  world 
confidence  and  world  prosperity  which  in  the  long  run 
would  react  favourably  upon  American  interests.  It  was 
a  recognition  that  the  whole  comity  of  civilised  nations  is 
interrelated  ;  and  that  the  American  isolation  from  the 
European  section  of  it  was  now  an  artificiality. 

The  first  reaction  in  Europe  was  one  of  grateful  relief. 
Stocks  went  up  in  London,  Paris  and  Berlin.  Confidence 
appeared  to  be  restored  with  the  dawn  of  a  new  hope. 
France,  it  was  realised,  would  have  to  sacrifice  over  twenty 
millions.  Britain  would  have  to  sacrifice  some  eleven 
millions.  But  the  longer  view  of  the  restoration  of  eventual 
prosperity  was  taken,  especially  in  London,  and  it  was 
thought  that  if  stocks  remained  at  a  high  level  both  the 
British  and  French  Governments  might  be  able  to  offset 
part  of  their  sacrifices  by  means  of  the  savings  which  could 
be  effected  by  conversion  loans.  Britain  signified  her 
unqualified  acceptance  of  the  Hoover  Plan. 

Then  came  the  second  reaction,  when  it  was  realised  that 
the  adjustment  of  the  Hoover  Plan  to  the  different  positions 
of  the  various  European  creditors  vis-a-vis  the  reparations 
question  was  likely  to  prove  more  difficult  than  had  at  first 
been  imagined.  The  first  indication  of  this  was  afforded 
by  the  attitude  expressed  in  the  French  Chamber,  in  which 
vent  was  given  to  French  fears  for  the  integrity  of  the 
Young  Plan  and  a  popular  apprehension,  which  reached  a 
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point  not  far  from  hysteria,  that  the  United  States  of 
America  was  attempting  to  dictate  measures  which  might 
prejudice  the  security  of  France. 

France  which,  under  the  Hague  Agreement,  had  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  unconditional  annuities  of  the  Young  Plan, 
objected  in  the  first  place  to  the  provision  of  the  Hoover 
Plan  which  treated  unconditional  and  conditional  repara¬ 
tion  payments  on  the  same  footing,  and  whilst  expressing 
herself  “  in  agreement  with  the  lofty  sentiments  ”  which 
inspired  the  American  proposal,  required  that  the  un¬ 
conditional  annuities  should  be  continued  to  be  paid  during 
the  year’s  Hoover  moratorium. 

The  French  reply  and  counter-proposals  brought  Mr. 
Mellon  post-haste  to  Paris  where  he  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  French  Government.  In  the  course  of  these 
negotiations,  which  were  difRcult  and  protracted,  and 
initiated  the  period  of  hope  deferred,  it  became  manifest 
that  France’s  main  consideration  was  not  to  avoid  the 
sacrifice  of  the  money  involved  in  the  unconditional 
annuities,  but  to  preserve  intact  the  Young  Plan  as  an 
insurance  that  at  the  termination  of  the  year’s  moratorium 
reparations  payments  would  continue  to  be  made.  The 
French  counter-proposal  was,  in  the  main,  that  Germany 
should  continue  to  pay  the  unconditional  annuities  to 
France  during  the  moratorium  year,  and  that  France 
would  return  the  money  to  Germany  (but  to  German 
industry,  not  to  the  German  state)  through  the  Bank  for 
International  Settlements,  Germany’s  eventual  repayment 
to  be  made  over  a  period  of  years.  France  also  wanted  a 
small  sum  set  aside,  from  the  money  Germany  was  to  be 
released  from  paying,  for  the  use  of  France’s  Central 
European  allies  who  would  be  hit  by  the  application  of  the 
Hoover  Plan.  To  this  America  refused  to  agree. 

The  main  difficulty  behind  the  Franco-American  negotia¬ 
tions  was  that  whereas  the  United  States  of  America  was 
thinking  purely  in  terms  of  finance,  the  French  were 
thinking  in  terms  of  finance  plus  politics.  M.  Laval,  the 
French  Prime  Minister,  and  his  Finance  Minister,  M. 
Flandin,  were  both  anxious  to  accede  to  the  Hoover  Plan, 
but  there  were  the  political  difficulties  in  the  Chamber  to 
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be  considered.  It  was  a  critical  moment  for  M.  LavaFs 
cabinet. 

Three  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  making  of  the  Hoover 
offer,  and  the  Hoover  Plan  still  hung  fire  in  Paris.  Then, 
suddenly,  overnight,  as  it  were,  the  French  and  the 
Americans  reached  an  agreement  in  principle.  The  Laval- 
Mellon  agreement  provided  that  the  German  Government 
should  continue  to  pay  the  unconditional  annuities,  but 
the  French  Government  would  invest  these  funds  through 
the  Bank  for  International  Settlements  in  guaranteed 
German  railway  bonds.  The  original  French  demand  for 
a  sum  to  be  reserved  for  France’s  Central  European  allies 
was  dropped  ;  and  compromise  was  found  as  to  the  number 
of  years  Germany  should  be  allowed  for  repayment.  In  a 
word  the  integral  meaning  of  the  Hoover  Plan — ^that 
Germany  should  be  completely  released  from  all  payments 
during  the  year’s  debts  holiday — ^was  thus  preserved  ;  for 
the  French  requirement  that  Germany  should  pay  the 
money  in  through  one  “  caisse,”  so  to  speak,  and  receive  it 
back  through  another,  during  the  year’s  grace,  merely 
meant  a  matter  of  double  entry  instead  of  single  entry  at 
Basle.  The  French  gave  up  the  money  in  fact,  and  retained 
it  in  principle.  In  other  words,  France  preserved,  hypo- 
tlietically^  the  Young  Plan. 

This  signified  the  period  of  hope  revived,  and  it  was  at 
this  point  that  the  British  Government — on  July  nth — 
invited  America,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  and 
Japan  to  an  experts’  conference  in  London  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  up  these  remaining  points  at  issue  which 
Britain,  like  the  United  States,  considered  to  be  extraneous 
to  the  actual  Franco- American  agreement  on  the  Hoover 
Plan. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Britain  once  again  emerged  as 
the  initiatory  Power.  At  the  same  time  that  she  invited 
the  Powers  to  the  conference,  having  first  obtained  the 
assent  of  America  and  France,  she  informed  the  Bank  for 
International  Settlements  that  as  far  as  Britain  and  the 
Dominions  were  concerned  the  British  Empire  would  not 
require  Germany  to  pay  the  annuities  which,  had  there 
been  no  Hoover  Plan,  she  would  normally  have  had  to 
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pay,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Young  Plan,  on  July  15th. 
Thus,  as  far  as  she  herself  and  the  Dominions  were  con¬ 
cerned,  as  the  British  Empire,  she  effectively  put  the 
Hoover  Plan  in  operation. 

France  did  not  make  a  similar  notification  to  the  Bank 
for  International  Settlements.  She  was  occupied  in  further 
negotiations  at  Basle  regarding  the  reparations  in  kind  and 
the  question  of  the  guarantee  fund,  and  in  the  meantime 
had  sent  M.  Bizot,  of  the  French  Securities  Transfer 
Department,  to  confer  with  Sir  Kenneth  Leith  Ross  of  the 
British  Treasury  in  London,  with  a  view  to  speeding  up 
the  settlement  of  the  various  outstanding  points  to  be 
studied  at  the  London  Conference.  Nevertheless,  the  fact 
that  she  had  informed  her  allied  debtors  that  she  would  not 
be  expecting  their  payments  suggested  that  she  would  not 
take  any  action  on  what  would  be — if  by  then  the  Hoover 
Plan  were  not  in  action  as  far  as  she  was  concerned — a 
technical  default  of  Germany  towards  France  on  July  15th. 

So  far  then  it  seemed  that  the  way  was  fairly  clear — 
with  the  hoped-for  adjustment  of  the  minor  remaining 
difficulties  at  the  London  Conference  in  view — for  salvation. 
But  once  again  in  this  arduous  story  of  hope  revived  and 
hope  deferred  things  took  a  turn  for  the  worse.  Soon  after 
the  first  moment  of  elation  in  Berlin  at  the  announcement 
of  the  Hoover  Plan,  the  flow  out  of  Germany  of  currency 
started  again.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  delays  in  putting 
into  operation  the  Hoover  Plan,  occasioned  by  the  protracted 
negotiations  in  Paris,  and  partly  due  to  financial  and  psycho¬ 
logical  causes.  The  flow  of  currency — ^the  withdrawal  of 
credits  by  foreigners — and  the  sending  of  money  by 
Germans  out  of  Germany— all  this  started  again,  only  now 
the  flow  became  a  flood  tide. 

In  the  meantime  the  French  started  to  talk  in  terms  of 
political  securities,  of  German  guarantees  that  the  money 
released  to  Germany  under  the  Hoover  Plan  should  not 
be  used  for  armament  purposes.  In  this  France  had  some 
measure  of  support  from  the  British  Government.  The 
“  City  ”  was  becoming  anxious.  Whereas  American  money 
in  Grermany  was  mostly  in  short  term  loans,  and  some  of  it 
even  in  loans  on  call,  British  money  was  mostly  in  long 
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term  loans.  The  “  City  ”  feared  it  might  be  a  case  of 
Britain  holding  the  financial  baby.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  desirous  of  getting  France  as  soon  as  possible  into 
an  international  accord  to  put  into  operation  the  Hoover 
Plan,  again  took  action,  and  Mr.  Henderson,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  suggested  to  Baron  von  Neurath,  the  German 
Ambassador  at  London,  that  if  Germany  were  to  agree 
to  suspend  further  building  of  pocket-battleships  for  the 
time  being,  such  a  gesture  might  hasten  the  desired 
international  accord  and  facilitate  the  operation  of  the 
Hoover  Plan.  The  British  Government  also  intimated 
informally  to  Germany  that  the  British  people  had  a 
considerable  sympathy  for  the  German  people  in  their 
financial  trouble,  but  that  this  sympathy  might  be  lessened 
if  it  were  thought  that  Germany  was  expending  money 
on  useless  armaments  at  a  time  when  her  creditors 
were  making  sacrifices  on  her  behalf.  This  was  during 
the  first  days  of  July. 

In  the  meantime  the  financial  flood  tide  in  Germany  was 
beginning  to  carry  all  before  it.  The  great  industrial 
concern  known  as  the  North  Wool  Company  failed,  carrying 
in  its  wreckage  a  few  days  later  the  great  German  Bank, 
presided  over  by  Herr  Jacob  Goldsmidt,  the  Darmstadter 
Bank.  The  failure  of  the  wool  company  involved  losses 
to  a  great  London  bank  of  one  million  and  a  quarter  sterling, 
and  the  failure  of  the  Darmstadter  Bank  involved  losses  in 
the  “  City  ”  amounting  to  some  five  million  sterling. 

Between  the  failure  of  the  North  Wool  Company  and  the 
smash  of  the  Darmstadter  Bank,  Dr.  Luther,  the  President 
of  the  Reichbank  (which  was  no  longer  able  to  provide  the 
required  cover)  flew  to  London  and  Paris  in  quest  of  Anglo- 
French- American  credits  to  the  tune  of  some  one  hundred 
millions. 

Dr.  Luther’s  reception  by  M.  Moret,  the  Governor  of  the 
Banque  de  France,  was  cold.  He  was  told  that  Germany 
should  first  put  her  own  house  in  order.  A  similar  attitude 
was  taken  up  by  the  New  York  bankers  who  intimated  that 
although  they  would  be  willing  to  leave  existing  credits  in 
Germany  they  would  not  be  prepared  to  advance  new  ones 
unless  Germany  first  instituted  a  stricter  system  of  credit 
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control.  As  far  as  Britain  was  concerned  Mr.  Montague 
Norman,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  had  already 
warned  Dr.  Luther  in  London  of  the  inadvisability  of  his 
going  to  Paris. 

At  this  point  politics,  never  far  behind  the  financial 
scenes,  moved  up  stage  into  the  limelight.  The  French 
put  it  to  Dr.  Luther  that  if  Germany  was  to  receive  any 
further  and  additional  financial  aid  from  France,  Germany 
not  having  any  other  securities  would  have  to  go  security 
on  certain  points  of  political  guarantee.  These  political 
guarantees  included  principally  the  suspension  of  the 
construction  of  pocket-battleships  previously  referred  to 
and  the  remmciation  of  the  proposed  Austro-German 
Customs  Union.  (In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  the  article  “  The  European  Crucible,”  in  the 
June  “  Fortnightly  Review,”  it  was  predicted  that  the 
Customs  Union  would  form  part  of  the  bargaining  in 
connection  with  the  reparations  negotiations.) 

This  situation  put  Dr.  Briining,  the  Chancellor,  and  his 
Cabinet,  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  When  Dr.  Luther 
returned  to  Berlin  and  confronted  Dr.  Briining  with  these 
conditions  the  Chancellor  was  faced  with  these  alternatives : 
either  to  refuse  the  political  conditions  and  not  get  the 
credits,  in  which  case  Germany  would  suffer  complete 
economic  breakdown,  or  to  accept  the  political  conditions  in 
which  case  the  Briining  Government  would  be  thrown 
from  power  and  a  Fascist  dictatorship  set  up  by  the 
nominees  of  Hitler  and  Huegenburg.  A  Nazis  dictatorship 
would  mean  an  avowed  policy  of  reparations  repudiation 
and  a  tearing  up  of  the  peace  treaties  ;  a  triumph  of 
those  extreme  Nationalist  elements  who  have  desired 
nothing  better  than  the  failure  of  the  Hoover  Plan,  who 
have  hoped  for  the  worst  all  along,  and  who  have  to  some 
extent  been  deliberately  responsible  for  part  of  that  tactics 
of  currency  flow  which  has  precipitated  the  German 
financial  crisis.  To  these  elements  the  wrecking  of  Dr. 
Briining’s  attempts  to  save  Germany  within  the  framework 
of  international  agreement,  to  which  I  have  previously 
alluded,  would  be  a  signal  triumph.  Behind  the  danger  of 
a  Nazis  dictatorship,  moreover,  is  the  shadow  of  a  greater 
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danger,  the  danger  of  a  Communist  revolution.  For  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Hitlerist  rank 
and  file  are  proletarianised  petit  bourgoise^  exploited  from 
on  top  by  reactionary  big  business  which  seeks  to  use 
them  as  a  weapon  against  the  orthodox  socialism  of  the 
Social  Democratic  Party  (which  party,  by  the  way,  is 
supporting  Dr.  Brlining  and  the  Centre  Party,  because  it 
knows  that  to  put  Brlining  out  would  be  but  to  put  Hitler  in). 

The  attitude  of  the  British  Government  in  this  phase 
was  to  reiterate  to  Germany  that  with  the  deluge  at  hand 
it  would  be  good  policy  to  make  the  gesture  demanded  by 
the  French.  On  the  other  hand  the  British  Government 
likewise  intimated  to  the  French  Government  that  with 
destruction  so  near  it  would  be  advisable  to  modify  the 
demand  for  political  guarantees  and  thus  ease  the  path 
of  Dr.  Briining. 

To  understand  the  main  urge  behind  the  present  financial 
and  economic  situation,  it  is  necessary  to  visualise  two  broad 
opposing  political  principles  in  Germany  and  in  France  : 
the  German  urge  for  national  rehabilitation  and  the  French 
preoccupation  with  security. 

Those  are  the  political  factors  behind  the  present 
situation.  Economically,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Central 
Banks  of  Washington,  London,  and  Paris  feel  that  to 
advance  any  further  large  scale  credits  to  Germany,  without 
some  kind  of  guarantees,  would  be  merely  a  case  of  throwing 
good  money  after  bad.  Germany  will  be  expected  to  make 
a  determined  effort  to  put  her  house  in  order,  so  that  these 
guarantees — by  which  I  mean  financial,  not  political 
guarantees,  for  with  the  present  rapid  march  of  events, 
political  guarantees  seem  likely  to  become  academic — will 
be  possible. 

It  is  thought  that  the  only  effective  method  open  to 
Germany  now  is  the  institution  of  some  form  of  State 
control  of  industry  and  finance,  and  signs  are  not  wanting 
that  the  Briining  Government  is  moving  in  this  direction. 
The  great  industrialists — many  of  whom  are  behind  Hitler 
— ^will  doubtless  resist  such  a  move,  yet  it  is  felt  to  be 
necessary  if  the  present  financial  crisis  in  Germany  is  not 
to  develop  into  a  debacle. 
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Finally,  a  general  conference  of  ministerial  delegates  from 
all  the  countries  concerned,  including  the  U.SA.,  was 
called  in  London,  to  consider  a  wider  and  more  compre¬ 
hensive  revision  of  the  reparations  and  debts  question  ;  for  it 
was  fast  becoming  apparent  that  events  were  marching 
rapidly  past  even  the  Hoover  plan,  and  that  something  on 
an  even  more  courageous  scale  might  have  to  be  thought 
out  if  the  German  situation  was  not  to  become  worse. 
Such  a  conference  was  called  during  the  middle  of  July, 
and  at  the  time  of  writing  it  has  terminated  with  proposals 
for  patching  up  the  German  situation  for  the  next  two  or 
thiee  months.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  however,  that 
Europe  is  on  the  eve  of  big  things,  and  that  it  will  be 
along  broader  lines  than  have  yet  been  conceived  that  the 
salvation  of  Germany,  and  Europe,  will  be  sought. 
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Ideals  and  Discords 
By  Frederick  Hammond 

AS  has  long  been  obvious  even  to  the  most  casual 
reader  of  history,  there  have  been  periods  when  the 
pulse  of  the  world  has  beaten  exceedingly  slow. 
And  there  have  been  other  moments  when  the  opportunity 
has  offered  to  carry  the  glad  news  from  Aix  to  Ghent,  or 
to  race  with  important  tidings  from  Marathon  to  Athens, 
and  thereby  achieve  immortality.  President  Hoover  has 
gained  a  definite  place  in  the  indentured  records  of  history, 
because  he  conveyed  in  a  short,  rhetorically  unadorned 
announcement  to  the  assembled  associated  Press  a  message 
from  the  New  World  to  the  Old.  And  in  that  message, 
almost  incidentally,  he  repeated  an  almost  forgotten 
warning  that  the  Money  Changers  must  be  cast  out  of  the 
Temple,  and  bickering  in  the  market  place  cease. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  a  monthly  review  to 
record  in  great  detail  the  items  and  incidents  which  have 
occurred  day  by  day  since  the  now  historic  twentieth  of 
June,  1931.  That  is  the  happy  privilege  of  the  daily 
press,  whose  essential  province  is  to  register  news.  A 
monthly  review,  on  the  other  hand,  can  try  only  to  portray 
the  chief  events  and  then  try  to  comprehend  the  principal 
characteristics  and  the  elementary  emotional  forces, 
national  and  individual,  which  lie  behind  and  have 
created  the  daily  news.  Moreover,  during  the  approxi¬ 
mate  three  weeks  that  have  elapsed  between  President 
Hoover’s  announcement  and  the  writing  of  these 
words,  the  financial  and  political  aspects  of  Europe  have 
changed  almost  daily.  Those  aspects  vvill  continue  to 
change  day  by  day  until  August  first,  when  these  words 
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will  appear  in  print.  The  actual  daily  march  of  movement 
between  now,  mid-July,  and  the  coming  August  first — no 
one  can  predict. 

The  pace  may  slow  down  or  possibly  accelerate.  But  in 
spite  of  this  apparent  impossibility  of  forecasting  the 
probable  daily  thermometric  changes,  one  can  still  speak 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  confidence  in  regard  to  the 
essential  tendencies  and  forces  which,  within  a  week  or  a 
fortnight,  may  make  distinct  changes  in  the  complexion 
and  political  character  of  the  civilisation  of  Western 
Europe. 

To  speak  of  a  few  matters,  almost  casually :  because, 
after  all,  when  events  are  moving  so  swiftly  as  they  are 
now,  there  is  among  them  no  temporal  or  logical  sequence. 

In  respect  to  the  personality  of  President  Hoover.  He 
belongs  to  the  type  of  American  understood  by  only  a  few 
in  England  and  by  almost  none  in  France.  Despite  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling’s  portrayal  of  the  American  Spirit  of 
over  a  generation  ago,  most  Europeans  consider  that  the 
most  obvious  characteristic  of  the  Americans  is  that  of 
more  or  less  blatant  self-advertisement.  Really,  the  larger 
part  of  this  apparent  self-advertisement  on  the  part  of  an 
American  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  consciously  announces 
that  he  is  going  to  win  or  accomplish  this  or  that,  not 
because  he  believes  it,  but  because  he  wishes  to  put  himself 
in  that  happy  optimistic  mood  which,  of  course,  means  half 
the  battle.  In  addition  there  are  certain  types  of 
Americans,  inheriting  old  Puritanical  New  England  tradi¬ 
tion,  to  whom  any  direct  expression  of  emotional  feeling 
is  difficult  and,  in  fact,  almost  impossible.  President 
Hoover  belongs  to  this  type.  In  his  now  famous  message  to 
the  world  he  used  simply  one  phrase  expressive  of  emotion. 
He  said  “  Let  us  be  good  neighbours.”  It  must  have 
caused  him  a  very  great  effort  to  utter  these  words.  To 
anyone  who  knows,  even  partially,  the  American  character, 
these  apparently  simple  words  would  mean,  on  the  part  of 
President  Hoover  and  of  the  American  people,  a  definite 
call  to  human  brotherhood  and  to  the  amity  of  nations 
and  peoples.  In  the  critical  period  of  the  American 
Civil  War,  President  Lincoln  delivered  his  now 
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classic  Gettysburg  address  in  which  he  reiterated  the 
memorable  words  —  speaking  then  of  the  American 
States — that  “  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand.”  President  Hoover  has  tried  to  convey  the  same 
message.  A  world,  a  civilisation,  composed  of  antagonistic 
and  warring  states  cannot  stand. 

Further  proof  of  this  reasonable  interpretation  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover’s  message  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  his 
unfortunately  prolonged  negotiations  with  France,  he 
returned,  one  might  say,  day  by  day,  with  the  reiteration  of 
his  emphasis  not  upon  Francs  or  Dollars,  but  upon  the 
“  Spirit  ”  of  his,  and  America’s,  message  to  the  world. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  welfare  of  European  civilisation 
that  this  simple,  strong,  call  for  good  feeling  and  co¬ 
operation  among  the  nations  should  have  lost  its  warmth 
and  clarity  during  its  transmission  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  be  received  in  a  Europe  obscured  by  the  fogs 
of  financial,  economic,  and  political  jealousy. 

It  is  again  rather  unfortunate  for  the  world  that  the 
Americans  and  the  French  should  be  inherently  and 
fundamentally  incapable  of  understanding  each  other.  It 
was  en  vogue  in  the  France  of  from  three  to  seven  years 
ago  to  accuse  the  Americans  of  being  dollar  worshippers. 
This  was  quite  a  misapprehension  of  the  average  American’s 
attitude  towards  money.  Briefly,  the  American  loves  to 
make  money — and  spend  it.  France,  or  the  individual 
Frenchman,  has,  relatively  speaking,  little  opportunity  to 
make  money  on  the  American  scale — but  he  loves  to  save 
it.  In  other  w’ords  the  American  is  prodigal.  The 
Frenchman  cautious  and — even  penurious.  In  comparison 
with  him  our  traditional  Scotsman  is  a  waster  and  a 
spendthrift. 

Considering  for  the  moment  the  purely  financial  aspect 
of  this  present  world  crisis :  President  Hoover  has  had 
very  clearly  in  mind,  in  the  emphasis  he  has  placed  upon 
the  “  spirit  ”  of  his  message — a  moral  tonic  and  stimulant 
for  the  world.  During  his  over-prolonged  negotiations 
with  France,  he  frequently  waved  aside  matters  concerning 
a  few  million  dollars,  or  a  few  hundred  million  francs  that 
might  concern  some  of  the  smaller  States  of  Eastern 
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Europe.  Such  matters,  from  his  point  of  view,  could  be 
readily  adjusted  if  the  “  spirit  ”  of  his  offer  were  whole¬ 
heartedly  accepted  by  the  great  nations  of  Europe.  The 
absence  of  such  an  acceptance  on  the  part  of  France  is  the 
specific  cause  of  the  confusion  in  which  Europe  finds  itself 
to-day ;  of  the  probable  immediate  financial  collapse  of 
Germany,  and  of  the  possible  invasion  of  Germany  by 
France. 

Yet  it  would  be  quite  unjust  to  blame  France  alone  for 
the  chaos  in  which  Europe  finds  herself.  America  looks 
upon  the  problem  as  essentially  financial  and  economic. 
France  considers  that  the  problem  has  also  political  aspects, 
and  in  this  she  is  essentially  correct.  In  a  Europe  so  inter¬ 
locked  and  interconnected  as  is  now  the  case  there  are 
certain  political  factors  which  must  enter  into  any  extensive 
financial  settlement. 

We  are  apparently  rushing  towards  the  abyss.  If  we 
are  to  save  ourselves  it  will  not  be  because  of  the  discovery 
of  any  special  panacea,  but  by  the  earnest  and  sustained 
thought  of  our  statesmen,  and  by  the  tireless  and  self- 
sacrificing  work  of  the  masses  of  the  peoples  of  Europe. 


A  STUDY  OF  STUDIES 


By  a.  Gowans  Whyte 

NO  book  that  one  has  read  can  equal  those  classics 
which  we  have  promised  ourselves  to  read  “  some 
day  ” — ^in  a  period  of  perfect  leisure  that  may 
never  come,  or  in  a  spell  of  convalescence  that  is  likely  to 
leave  us  too  passive  for  anything  worthy  of  the  name 
of  reading.  Likewise,  among  those  who  write,  no  book 
which  has  already  taken  body  can  possess,  however  beautiful 
that  body  may  seem  to  our  critics  or  even  to  ourselves,  the 
charm  of  those  works  over  which  we  are  still  brooding. 
Between  the  vision  and  the  reality  there  is  always  a  descent ; 
the  act  of  Creation  itself  implies  the  Fall.  So  the  author 
keeps  in  his  inner  mind  the  vision  of  an  ideal  book,  too 
good  ever  to  be  written. 

It  would  be  interesting,  possibly  amusing,  to  analyse  the 
ideas  with  which  authors  have  flirted  in  the  course  of  their 
actual  productive  work.  The  material  for  such  an  investi¬ 
gation  is  scanty,  since  authors  seldom  confess  these  wayward 
excursions  into  blind  alleys.  Dead  authors  have  left  us 
little  or  no  information  on  this  side-issue,  and  in  the  case  of 
living  authors  we  are  still  waiting  for  the  ingenious  publicist 
who  will  discover,  in  such  intimate  confessions,  a  fertile 
field  of  copy. 

I  am  prepared  to  be  told  that  the  field  has  already  been 
surveyed  and  left  untilled.  A  Literary  Idol  might  do  no 
more  than  draw  captious  attention  to  his  feet  if  he  were  to 
become  confidential  over  the  book  schemes  that  tempt  him 
in  secret.  Worshippers  do  not  like  any  departure,  even 
in  fancy,  from  the  literary  path  already  plotted.  In 
addition,  the  ideas  which  make  the  most  insistent  appeal 
to  an  author  in  his  hours  of  idle  scheming  are  precisely 
those  which  appear  most  feeble  and  uninspired  to  the 
outsider.  It  would,  for  example,  be  unwise  for  a  popular 
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author  to  reveal,  as  I  do,  that  for  five  and  twenty  years  he  1 

had  trifled  with  the  notion  of  writing  a  volume — really 
big  volume — on  the  conditions  under  which  ancient  and 
modem  authors  produced  their  masterpieces.  Not,  be 
it  observed,  the  mental  conditions  to  which  their  bio¬ 
graphers  give  attention,  but  the  mere  physical  conditions 
surrounding  the  process  of  creation. 

Stated  thus  baldly,  the  project  seems  to  belong  to  the 
untouchable  class  that  aims  at  satisfying  our  love  of  mere 
gossip.  Put  on  a  slightly  higher  plane  it  might  serve  as 
an  innocent  occupation  for  my  senile  years  ;  the  longest 
twilight  would  be  still  too  short  for  the  researches  involved. 

Making  a  still  more  ambitious  effort  in  apology,  I  might 
claim  that  the  data  I  was  collecting  should,  when  compre¬ 
hensive  enough,  form  the  basis  of  a  theory  about  literary 
production.  We  are  still  completely  in  the  dark  about  the 
way  in  which  a  certain  mind — ^which,  when  we  converse 
with  it  at  the  dinner  table  or  in  a  club  lounge,  does  not 
seem  more  remarkable  than  our  own — contrives  to  produce 
from  the  material  common  to  all  minds  a  work  of  abnormal 
beauty  or  insight.  With  such  a  puzzle  confronting  us, 
can  we  say  that  any  trifle  is  insignificant 

In  the  last  resort,  however,  my  best  excuse  for  my  obses¬ 
sion  with  this  material  phase  of  literary  production  is  that 
it  amuses  me  in  the  desultory  fashion  of  a  hobby.  I  have 
never  troubled  to  “  pursue  ”  it,  since  I  have  always  held 
that  a  hobby  pursued  is  a  hobby  lost.  I  have,  indeed,  been 
barely  conscious  that  it  was  a  hobby.  As  each  item  of 
information  was  casually  encountered  it  was  tucked  away 
in  an  odd  corner  of  memory ;  and  many — perhaps  the 
most  important — have  been  lost. 

My  interest  in  the  subject  was  roused  on  the  first  occasion 
when  I  entered  a  Study.  It  belonged  to  a  writer  of  inter¬ 
national  reputation  who,  by  virtue  of  a  paternal  friendship 
and  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  gave  me  the  welcome  that 
makes  the  threshold  of  London  bright  to  the  young  and 
diffident  pilgrim.  In  every  detail  it  was  an  orthodox 
study,  furnished  according  to  what  I  may  call  the  British 
standard  specification.  Its  panelled  walls,  lined  with 
bookcases  or  relieved  with  etchings ;  its  broad  table  and 
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capacious  writing-chair,  flanked  by  a  revolving  bookcase 
and  an  easy  chair,  composed  a  calculated  invitation  to  the 
student.  Its  austere  and  rather  sombre  simplicity  gave 
precisely  the  right  atmosphere  of  learning  and  high 
endeavour  ;  the  two  large  windows,  looking  upon  trees  and 
lawn,  yielded  the  correct  blend  of  intimacy  and  space. 

I  contrasted  it  enviously  with  both  the  crowded,  chatter¬ 
ing  newspaper-office  in  which  I  wrote  to  order,  and  the 
cramped  table-comer  at  home  where  I  tried  to  write  to 
please  myself.  Even  the  dullest  hack,  I  thought,  would 
revive  and  glow  in  such  an  environment.  Yet,  when  I 
turned  away  from  my  reverent  inspection  of  this  literary 
temple,  the  owner  told  me  that  his  wife  had  arranged  it 
for  him,  and  added,  with  a  smile  :  “  Of  course,  one  never 
does  any  work  in  a  place  of  this  sort.” 

Shattering  as  this  experience  was  to  me  at  the  time,  I  was 
not  long  in  discovering  that  my  surprise  was  due  to  my 
ignorance  of  a  widely  prevailing  law.  No  phase  of  the 
war  between  the  sexes  is  more  bitter  and  relentless  than 
that  between  wives  who  expect  their  husbands  to  write  in  a 
Study  and  husbands  who  have  an  unconquerable  preference 
for  any  other  room  in  the  house.  Women,  with  their 
strictly  logical  minds,  cannot  understand  why  men  do 
not  delight  to  work  in  a  room  equipped  in  the  most  thought¬ 
ful  manner  for  that  very  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  men, 
with  their  incurably  romantic  temperament,  are  chilled  by 
a  room  which  blatantly  declares  itself  as  a  chapel  of  inspira¬ 
tion.  They  ask  nothing  more  than  to  be  allowed  to  follow 
their  instinct,  as  a  dog  is  permitted  to  adopt  a  particular 
cushion.  If  it  pleases  them  to  settle  in  the  dining-room, 
the  drawing-room,  or  even  the  nursery ;  to  recline  in  an 
easy-chair  with  their  feet  up,  their  pipes  on  a  left-hand 
chair,  their  books  on  a  right-hand  chair,  and  a  pad  on  their 
knees,  why  in  heaven’s  name  should  they  not  be  free  to  do 
so,  peacefully  and  cheerfully  ? 

One  of  the  questions  I  shall  examine  some  day  is  whether 
any  author  has  written  his  best  work  in  a  study  convention¬ 
ally  furnished  for  him  by  affection.  Some  authors  have  been 
condenmed,  by  the  softness  of  their  hearts  and  the  hardness 
of  a  wifely  will,  to  do  all  their  work  in  such  an  inharmonious 
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environment,  while  they  hankered  after  a  corner  in  a  box- 
room,  the  bright  side  of  the  old  potting  shed,  or  a  stuffy 
office  in  the  noisiest  part  of  the  city.  What  the  world  has 
lost  by  their  submission  to  convention  can  never  be  com¬ 
puted.  If  we  find  their  creations  formal  and  wooden,  let 
us  remember  that  these  were,  by  force  of  circumstances 
over  which  their  authors  had  no  more  control  than  most 
husbands  have  over  most  wives,  to  a  large  extent  machine- 
made. 

Luckily,  there  have  been  many  authors  who  openly 
and  successfully  revolted. 

When  Mark  Twain  was  approached  by  Mr.  Bigelow 
Paine  with  a  proposal  for  compiling  a  biography,  he 
replied  : 

“  I  think  I  should  enjoy  dictating  to  a  stenographer,  with  some  one 
to  prompt  me  and  to  act  as  audience.  The  room  adjoining  this  was 
fitted  up  for  my  study.  My  manuscripts  and  notes  and  private  books 
and  many  of  my  letters  are  there,  and  there  are  a  tnmkful  or  two  of 
such  things  in  an  attic.  I  seldom  use  the  room  myself.  I  do  my 
writing  and  reading  in  bed.  I  will  turn  that  room  over  to  you  for 
this  work.” 

Then  he  showed  Mr.  Paine,  even  as  my  old  friend  showed 
me,  the  “  lovely  luxury  of  the  study,  with  its  treasures  of 
material.”  And  here  again  the  luxury  and  the  treasures 
were  wasted.  Mark  Twain,  like  many  of  his  brethren, 
was  perfectly  at  home  in  his  bed.  He  found  that  the  physi¬ 
cal  ease,  the  seclusion,  and  the  unstudied  ordinariness  of  his 
surroundings  set  his  mind  and  imagination  free.  Rest 
was  not  always  imposed  upon  him  by  the  state  of  his 
health  ;  nor  is  it  in  the  case  of  fellow-craftsmen  who,  if 
they  had  the  moral  courage,  would  remain  in  the  undress 
cosiness  of  their  bedrooms  until  their  day’s  work  was  done. 
I  wonder  whether  Stevenson,  who  fought  so  gallant  a 
battle  against  physical  weakness,  was  not  sometimes  glad 
of  the  excuse  for  making  his  bed  his  study.  A  nomadic 
life  forced  him  to  carry  his  Study  with  him  as  an  Arab  does 
his  tent ;  but  apart  from  that  he  was  probably  happier  in 
bed  than  he  would  have  been  at  any  table.  There  he  could 
indulge  in  the  full  in  the  untidiness  which  is  the  joy  of  the 
writer,  and  the  bane  of  the  women  who  minister  to  him. 
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William  Archer  gave  a  delightful  picture  of  Stevenson 
completely  at  home  in  an  hotel  bedroom  : 

"  Louis  .  .  .  still  wore  his  hair  rather  long,  and,  as  it  was  not 
very  abimdant,  it  fell  in  straggling  wisps  round  his  long,  lank,  ivory 
face.  A  claret-coloured  blanket,  faded  and  stained,  hung  round  his 
shoulders  ;  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  not  a  poncho,  or  blanket  with  a 
hole  cut  for  the  head.  His  knees  were  drawn  up  as  a  rest  for  his 
writing-materials ;  and,  with  all  its  gauntness,  there  was  a  certain 
grace  about  the  curves  of  the  figure." 

It  is  instructive  to  contrast  this  description  with  the 
effect  which  a  closely  similar  scene  had  upon  a  woman. 
When  Stevenson  was  in  New  York,  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer 
visited  him  in  a  “  dismal  chamber  ”  where  he  sat  in  a 
bed  littered  with  books  and  papers,  things  to  eat  and  things 
to  smoke.  He  wore  “an  old  red  cloak  with  a  hole  for  the 
head  in  the  middle  (a  serape,  I  supposed)  which,  faded  and 
spotted  with  ink,  looked  much  like  a  schoolroom  table¬ 
cloth.”  The  visitor  had,  she  confessed,  “seen  invalids  more 
modish ly  attired,”  and  the  change  from  the  “  claret- 
coloured  blanket  ”  to  the  “  old  red  cloak  ”  measures  the 
gulf  between  the  masculine  and  the  feminine  view  of  the 
Bohemianism  of  the  artist. 

Stevenson,  I  admit,  was  an  extreme  case.  His  eccen¬ 
tricity — that  is  to  say,  his  passion  for  expressing  himself 
in  his  own  picturesque  way — extended  beyond  his  working 
hours  and  showed  itself  in  the  velvet  coat  he  affected  with 
the  same  gusto  as  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  did  his  knickerbockers 
and  soft  shirt  in  the  days  before  these  sensible  garments 
had  been  adopted  by  other  types  of  plutocrat.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  Stevensonian  love  of  circumambient  litter  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  craft  that  I  can  never  conquer  a  deep 
suspicion  of  the  immaculate  Studies  with  which  so  many 
authors  are  credited.  Can  one  really  believe  those  inter¬ 
views  with  distinguished  writers,  illustrated  by  photographs 
of  rooms  which  rival,  in  the  sumptuousness  of  their  appoint¬ 
ments  and  the  tidiness  of  every  detail,  the  private  room  of  a 
bank  manager  ?  Publicity  agents  have  no  conscience. 
They  are  quite  capable  of  staging  their  victims  in  surround¬ 
ings  as  incompatible  with  their  feral  nature  as  a  back  garden 
in  Surbiton  would  be  to  a  lion  fresh  from  Africa.  Somewhere, 
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I  am  convinced,  there  is  a  “  set  piece  ”  to  which  popular 
authors  are  lured,  there  to  be  photographed  with  pet  dogs, 
horses,  motor  cars  and  other  accessories  according  to  their 
publishers’  conception  of  the  public  taste. 

My  scepticism  extends  even  to  the  authentic  cases 
where  authors  have  inhabited,  and  worked  in.  Studies  of 
the  catalogue  type.  Forster  assures  us  that  Dickens  did 
much  of  his  later  work  in  the  chalet  which  Fechter,  the 
actor,  presented  to  him  in  ninety-four  parts  for  erection 
in  the  garden  at  Gadshill.  In  a  letter  to  an  American 
correspondent,  Dickens  himself  described  it  in  these 
ecstatic  terms  : 

"  I  have  put  five  mirrors  in  the  Chalet  where  I  write,  and  they 
reflect  and  refract,  in  all  kinds  of  ways,  the  leaves  that  are  quivering 
at  the  windows,  and  the  great  fields  of  waving  com,  and  the  sail- 
dotted  river.  My  room  is  up  among  the  branches  of  the  trees ;  and 
the  birds  and  the  butterflies  fly  in  and  out,  and  the  green  branches 
shoot  in  at  the  open  windows,  and  the  lights  and  shadows  come  and 
go  with  the  rest  of  the  company.  The  scent  of  the  flowers,  and  indeed 
of  everything  that  is  growing  for  miles  and  miles,  is  most  delicious.” 

This  is  indeed  a  most  delicious  vision,  and  I  admit  the 
possibility — though  not  more  than  the  bare  possibility — 
that  Dickens  was  as  happy  at  work  among  his  obtrusive 
mirrors  and  scents  and  singing  birds  as  he  was  in  a  room  of 
a  neutral  type.  Meredith’s  chalet  at  Box  Hill  was  more 
convincing,  although  it,  too,  conformed  to  the  theory  that 
an  author’s  Study  should  be  a  room  with  a  view.  It 
was  rather  a  house  in  miniature  than  a  Study.  Of  its 
two  rooms — both  free  from  luxury  or  adornment — one  was 
a  bedroom  ;  the  other  was  a  simple  workroom  stocked  with 
the  books  that  Meredith  liked  best,  poetry  and  French 
novels  in  particular.  There  he  could  sleep,  loaf,  dream,  or 
work  as  he  pleased  ;  and  if  he  found  the  view,  with  its 
“  long  green  roller  of  the  down,”  inspiring,  we  may  suspect 
that  its  direct  influence  is  confined  for  the  most  part  to 
his  poetry.  Mr.  Hammerton  is  not  alone  in  noting  the 
contrast  between  the  rural  peace  of  the  prospect  from  the 
Chalet,  and  the  tempestuous  intricate  psychology  of  the 
novels  written  there. 

It  is  an  accepted  canon,’ among  the  devotees  of  literary 
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genius,  that  an  author  should  seek  a  hill-top  or  a  forest 
glade  or  a  hollow  in  a  moor  or  some  other  retreat  apart  from 
the  world.  The  detachment,  to  be  effective,  should  be 
either  vertical,  in  an  attic,  or  horizontal,  on  one  of  the  waste 
places  of  the  earth.  Authors  themselves  have  been  known, 
when  big  with  some  tremendous  idea,  to  seek  a  solitude 
for  the  act  of  parturition.  Here  again,  however,  a  dubious 
tradition  appears  to  be  at  work.  The  complete  anchorite 
is  not  a  productive  being.  He  may  find,  in  his  isolated 
cave,  the  quietude  he  needs  for  meditating  upon  experience 
gained  elsewhere,  but  his  very  existence  as  an  author  depends 
upon  contact  with  his  fellow-beings.  Literary  creation  ” 
is  in  fact  a  misnomer,  since  it  is  a  synthetic  and  analytic 
process  and  not  one  of  materialisation  out  of  nothing. 
Even  Thoreau,  who  probably  did  more  than  anybody  else 
to  encourage  the  monastic  view  of  authorship,  took  care 
to  build  his  hut  in  view  of  a  railway  and  within  easy  reach 
of  a  village  and  his  intimate  friends.  It  was  not  a  dug-out 
he  constructed,  but  an  observation  post. 

Underlying  all  the  popular  conceptions  of  an  ideal 
Study  is  the  fallacious  notion  that  a  study  should  be  a 
positive,  compelling  factor.  The  truth  lies  rather  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  function  of  a  study  is  to  provide 
the  environment  which  the  writer  can  most  easily  ignore. 
In  other  words,  the  ideal  Study  is  a  matter  of  temperament, 
not  of  furniture,  or  location,  or  picturesque  views.  So  much 
is  it  an  individual  affair  that  one  author  may  find  it  in 
conditions  that  would  throw  another  into  a  frenzy.  How 
many  of  us,  for  example,  even  though  we  do  not  suffer 
from  Carlyle’s  nerves  and  demand  an  absolute  silence,  could 
share  Gissing’s  delight  in  the  music  of  barrel-organs  ? 

Literary  biography  is  rich  in  proofs  of  the  subjective 
nature  of  the  phenomenon  we  are  discussing.  Let  me 
take  first  the  case  of  Captain  Shandon — a  case  which, 
although  embodied  in  fiction,  is  clearly  drawn  from  fact. 
In  a  bare  but  not  uncheerful  room  in  a  debtors*  prison. 
Captain  Shandon  sat  on  his  bed  in  a  torn  dressing-gown, 
with  a  desk  on  his  knees,  scribbling  as  fast  as  his  pen  could 
write,  while  his  wife  sat  sewing  and  his  youngest  child 
carried  on  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Bungay.  Not  even 
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the  arrival  of  Pen  and  Warrington  could  divert  the  stream 
of  inspiration ;  slip  after  slip  of  paper  fell  off  the  desk 
wet  to  the  ground  while  the  Captain,  remote  in  spirit  as 
if  he  dwelt  upon  a  mountain  top,  composed  the  highly 
imaginative  prospectus  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

At  the  other  extreme  of  the  literary  scale  stands  Joseph 
Conrad,  who  has  given  us,  in  the  much-quoted  passage 
from  A  Personal  Record^  perhaps  the  most  vivid  description 
of  the  utter  isolation  of  the  artist.  For  weeks  the  dream¬ 
world  of  Nostromo  had  been  the  sole  reality  ;  he  had  been 
unconscious  of  his  Study  (which  appears  to  have  been 
correct  in  every  detail  of  the  standard  specification)  and 
barely  conscious  of  those  who  ministered  to  his  bodily 
wants.  When  the  tailor-made  lady  with  her  dog  crossed 
the  lawn  and  entered  the  Study  with  the  remark  :  “  And 
you  sit  like  this  here  writing  ...  It  must  be 
perfectly  delightful !  ”  he  fell  from  the  white  cloud  on 
which  his  own  created  universe  had  been  floating,  and 
crashed  to  an  awareness  of  his  material  surroundings  and 
his  fatigue  of  mind  and  body. 

Some  authors  are  able  to  achieve  this  detachment  in 
circumstances  which,  to  less  agile  or  fortunate  minds, 
seem  no  less  discouraging  than  those  of  Captain  Shandon. 
Jane  Austen,  as  she  wove  her  faithful  tapestries  of  life 
while  the  family  talk  went  on  around  her,  may  have  made 
a  virtue  of  necessity,  but  her  success  proves  that  the  virtue 
came  comfortably  to  her.  She  may  indeed  have  found  a 
stimulus  in  the  movement  and  murmur ;  even  as  later 
writers  have  discovered  that  their  imagination  soars  highest 
while  they  sit  in  an  express  train.  Trollope  was  among  the 
first  to  employ  a  comer  seat  as  a  magic  carpet.  His 
biographer  (Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott)  gives  a  convincing 
account  of  the  ease  with  which  he  made  use  of  it : 

"  One  November  day,  at  Euston  Station,  he  entered  the  compartment 
of  the  train  in  which  I  was  already  seated,  on  some  journey  due  north. 
Just  recognising  me,  he  began  to  talk  cheerily  enough  for  some  little 
time ;  then,  putting  on  a  huge  fur  cap,  part  of  which  fell  down  over  his 
shoulders,  he  suddenly  asked :  “  Do  you  ever  sleep  when  you  are 
travelling  ?  I  always  do  "  ;  and  forthwith,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  sank  into  that  kind  of  snore  compared  by  Carlyle  to  a  Chaldean 
trumpet  in  the  new  moon.  Rousing  himself  up  as  we  entered  Gran- 
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tham,  or  Preston  Station,  he  next  inquired :  “Do  you  ever  write  when 
you  are  travelling  ?  ”  “  No.”  “  I  always  do.”  Quick  as  thought  out 
came  the  tablet  and  the  pencil,  and  the  process  of  putting  words  on 
paper  continued  without  a  break  till  the  point  was  reached  at  which, 
his  journey  done,  he  left  the  carriage.” 

It  may  be  objected  that  Trollope,  who  “  could  have 
backed  himself  to  cover  more  pages  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  words  each  in  a  working  year  than  any  writer  of  his 
time,”  and  who  produced  his  thousand  words  per  hour 
with  the  regularity  of  a  machine,  was  a  workman,  not  an 
artist.  I  feel  tempted  to  counter  this  by  observing  that 
some  of  the  artists  who  take  such  a  superior  view  may  well 
aspire  to  be  equally  good  workmen.  I  prefer,  however,  to 
call  in  evidence  a  supremely  imaginative  writer,  still  with  us, 
whom  I  have  seen,  after  a  gargantuan  luncheon  in  a  City 
restaurant,  take  out  his  pad  and  proceed  to  his  creative 
task  with  all  the  detachment  and  dexterity  of  a  god. 

Every  author  is  a  law  unto  himself  in  these  matters. 
Moreover,  every  author  with  a  sensitive  spirit  can  tell,  in 
an  instant,  whether  a  particular  room  offered  to  him  will  be 
friendly  to  his  Muse.  I  had  a  vivid  proof  of  this  instinctive 
process  when  the  opportunity  came  to  me  of  choosing 
any  one  of  half  a  dozen  rooms  in  a  house  as  my  Study. 
There  was  one  which,  in  most  of  its  features,  had  a  formal 
claim  to  be  accepted.  It  was  bright,  airy,  quiet,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  noble  view  of  beech  and  pine  tree-tops  through 
which  a  wide  panorama  of  London — the  kind  of  spectacle 
Zola  grew  so  eloquent  over  in  his  descriptions  of  Paris — 
was  visible.  Yet  I  hesitated.  It  was  too  reminiscent  of  the 
fully  orthodox  Study  “  in  which  no  one  does  any  work.” 
It  had  the  self-satisfied  air  of  the  proud  fairy-tale  beauties 
who  are  always — ^with  good  reason — rejected  by  the  hand¬ 
some  Prince  for  a  humbler  suppliant. 

The  humbler  suppliant  in  this  case  was  humble  indeed. 
It  was  a  mere  attic,  twelve  by  twelve,  and  rendered  still 
smaller  by  a  steeply  sloping  ceiling  across  half  its  width. 
A  range  of  small  casement  windows,  each  no  larger  than 
a  port-hole,  gave,  to  anyone  seated  in  the  room,  glimpses 
of  a  few  sections  of  sky.  On  the  wall  opposite  the  window 
was  a  large  built-in  cupboard,  painted  white^  and  with  an 
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obvious  past  as  a  container  of  household  stores.  The 
wallpaper  had  a  clay-coloured  background  peppered  with 
nosegays  of  unidentifiable  flowers  ;  the  fireplace  was  a 
miniature — the  least  thing  that  a  fireplace  could  be  without 
ceasing  to  claim  a  place  in  a  builder’s  catalogue.  In  all 
visible  qualities  it  was  an  absurd,  an  impossible  room  for 
any  but  a  menial  purpose. 

Nevertheless,  I  felt  at  home  in  it  from  the  first.  No 
product  of  art  or  luxury  could  give  me  a  fitter  vessel  for  any 
adventure  of  the  mind.  It  harmonises  with  every  mood, 
encouraging  alike  the  rigour  of  scientific  thought,  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  romance,  and  the  idlest  dream.  So  perfect  and  so 
inexplicable  is  its  fitness  that  I  have  sought  the  solution  of 
the  mystery  in  the  relation  which  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  so 
subtly  suggests  between  a  house  and  its  inhabitants.  He 
shows  how  stone  and  timber  become  more  than  a  mere 
shelter  for  human  beings  ;  how  they,  by  long  association, 
form  a  tissue  closer  than  a  garment  and  less  mortal  than  the 
flesh.  Now  that  we  are  being  taught  to  regard  both  spirit 
and  matter  as  merging  together  in  mathematical  abstrac¬ 
tions,  the  notion  that  walls  may  retain  the  influence  of  men 
and  women  who  lived  within  them  becomes  less  fantastic. 
At  any  rate,  I  feel  free  to  pay  my  haven  the  tribute  of 
having  once  possessed  a  presence  whose  benediction 
remains. 

As  for  the  nature  of  that  presence,  I  am  content  to  let  my 
imagination  have  full  rein,  without  expecting  it  to  arrive 
at  any  conclusion.  No  conclusion,  however  romantic, 
could  equal  the  sense  of  a  presence  undefined.  It  gives 
a  perpetual  stimulus  to  the  creative  impulse  ;  and  so 
makes  my  little  room  a  perfect  Study. 
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By  T.  Earle  Welby 

He  who  writes  of  gastronomy  in  England,  as  I  began 
to  do  here  last  month,  must  experience  sensations 
comparable  with  those  of  the  man  in  a  great  simile 
of  Coventry  Patmore’s,  the  man  who  walks  on  the  Wall  of 
China, 

and  sees 

On  one  side  cities  and  their  civilities, 

And  on  the  other  Lyons. 

And  for  myself,  editorially  bidden  to  follow  up  my  article 
on  the  English  Dinner  with  a  series  on  the  other  English 
meals,  I  scarcely  know  whether  to  look  at  such  civilities 
as  there  may  be  in  our  cities  or  to  contemplate  the  gastro¬ 
nomic  practices  of  the  extra-mural.  In  this  matter  of  the 
English  Breakfast,  however,  there  is  at  least  one  thing  on 
which  I  am  completely  decided :  I  will  not  begin  my 
article  with  an  antiquarian  disquisition  on  the  mere  breaking 
of  fast  in  the  centuries  before  breakfast  really  was. 

Now  breakfast  could  not  begin  to  be  until  two  conditions 
were  satisfied.  As  for  the  first  thing  necessary.  Luncheon 
had  to  lose  something  of  its  likeness  to  Dinner  and  to  be 
put  back  to  some  time  after  noon.  Not  till  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  there  any  attempt  to  satisfy 
this  condition  ;  and  even  when  the  fashionable  London 
hour  for  what  should  have  been  luncheon  but  was  actually 
dinner  had  become  three  o’clock,  in  the  home  of  lost  causes 
many  Oxford  dons  and  undergraduates  were  up  in  arms 
against  the  shifting  of  the  time  for  the  huge  second  meal 
of  the  day  to  even  one  minute  later  than  noon. 

As  for  the  second  condition,  though  breakfast  could 
begin  to  be,  it  could  not  be  what  we  understand  by  it  until 
tea  and  coffee  had  been  pretty  generally  adopted  as  the 
beverages  of  the  morning.  Being  much  more  interested 
in  results  than  in  evolutionary  processes,  I  am  not  concerned 
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I  to  assign  precise  dates  to  the  several  developments  in  these 

matters.  That  could  doubtless  be  done  offhand  by  M. 
I  Andre  Simon,  who,  emulating  the  great  little  group  of 

French  literary  scholars  celebrated  for  knowing  more  about 
English  literature  than  the  English  know,  is  at  once  the 
greatest  living  authority  on  the  wines  of  his  native  land 
and  the  greatest  living  authority  on  the  food  and  beverages 
of  old  England.  Let  it  suffice  that  though  Messrs.  Twining, 
still  benevolently  functioning  on  the  original  site  of  the 
business  they  founded  before  the  eighteenth  century  was 
quite  ten  years  old,  called  their  house  a  coffee-house,  they 
were  pretty  soon  triumphing  with  tea  even  more  than  with 
coffee.  The  point  is  important ;  for  as  surely  as  white 
coffee  is  appropriate  to  the  light  Continental  way  of  breaking 
the  fast,  and  black  coffee  to  the  ending  of  luncheon  and 
of  dinner,  tea  is  the  perfect  accompaniment  of  most  of  the 
dishes  served  at  the  wisely-arranged  modern  English 
breakfast. 

I  What  tea  does  to  meat  consumed  with  it  is  a  subject  for 

experts  on  the  tanning  of  leather  rather  than  a  subject  for 
an  amateur  of  good  living  and  decent  dying.  But  tea  does 
not  quarrel  with  bacon ;  and  when  Emily  Bronte  wrote, 
“  Three  gods  within  this  little  frame  are  fighting  night  and 
day,”  she  cannot  have  meant  bacon  and  eggs  and  tea. 
They  agree  better  than  the  birds  in  Dr.  Watts’s  poem, 
“  Birds  in  their  little  nests  agree,”  and  far  better  than  the 
characters  in  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc’s  terse  and  tragic  poem 
written  after  a  visit  to  a  Chinese  restaurant  to  consume 
birds’  nest  soup  : 

Birds  in  their  little  nests  agree 
With  Chinamen  but  not  with  me. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  because  the  hen  product 
and  the  pig  product  and  the  vegetable  product  ally  them¬ 
selves  so  admirably,  only  the  hen  and  the  pig  accord  with 
tea.  Certainly  there  are  differences  between  God’s  edible 
creatures  :  the  zoologists  tell  us  so,  and  not  only  the 
zoologists  but  the  poet  who  wrote : 

The  feathered  tribes  on  pinions  cleave  the  air, 

I  Not  so  the  mackerel,  and  still  less  the  bear. 
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And  to  come  to  the  point,  the  kipper,  which  is  neither  pork 
flesh  nor  fowl  product  nor  good  red  herring,  is  a  stout  ally 
of  tea. 

People  so  plebeian  as  to  be  afraid  of  being  thought 
plebeian  tremble  at  the  idea  of  eating  the  kipper  at  afternoon 
tea.  Likely  enough  I  shall  explain  in  a  later  article  of 
this  series  why  under  ordinary  conditions  afternoon  tea 
should  consist  of  tea  and  nothing  else  ;  but  any  man  or 
woman  who  has  taken  enough  exercise  to  justify  some  sort 
of  high  tea,  and  has  no  dinner  worth  mentioning  in  prospect, 
might  do  much  worse  than  have  a  kipper  at  tea.  But  this 
good  creature  is  also  admirable  at  breakfast  on  occasion. 
Next,  the  haddock,  which  shares  the  negative  habits  of  the 
poet’s  mackerel,  and  never  raises  a  question  as  insoluble 
as  that  of  whether  kippers  swim  open  or  closed.  The  only 
reproach  that  can  be  directed  against  the  haddock,  which 
also  goes  very  well  with  matutinal  tea,  is  that  it  is  always 
for  middle-class  England  cooked  in  the  one  way,  a  way  good 
enough  when  the  material  is  sound  and  the  executant  not 
contemptuous  of  a  cheap  fish,  but  a  way  which  does  grave 
injustice  to  the  possibilities  of  a  fish  that  under  encourage¬ 
ment  can  show  versatility.  Why,  in  the  name  of  the  muse 
of  gastronomy,  is  previously  cooked  haddock  not  made 
oftener  into  a  souffle  for  breakfast  ?  Whether  it  should  be 
so  given  its  chance  without  admixture  of  other  fish  must 
depend  on  the  ferocity  or  mildness  of  its  curing ;  but 
judiciously  mitigated,  or  where  possible  unmitigated,  it 
can  yield  in  a  souffl6  for  breakfast  a  tang  most  acceptable 
in  the  morning. 

This  may  lead  one  to  inquire  why  more  of  the  dishes 
ordinarily  appropriated  by  luncheon  or  dinner  or  supper 
are  not  given  a  chance  of  appearing  at  breakfast.  Take  egg 
dishes.  In  the  typical  middle-class  English  household, 
and  in  the  inns  and  minor  hotels  of  England,  we  may  have 
only  boiled  eggs,  poached  eggs,  fried  eggs,  and  scrambled 
eggs  ;  whereas  the  French,  even  without  their  wise  borrow¬ 
ing  from  some  other  nations,  have  an  immense  repertoire 
of  egg  dishes.  Naturally  enough,  seeing  the  character  of 
the  French  breakfast,  they  attach  nearly  all  those  dishes 
to  the  second  meal  of  the  day :  why  should  we,  with  our 
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different  breakfast  and  different  luncheon,  do  likewise  ? 
There  are  at  least  thirty  ways  of  cooking  eggs  which  might, 
at  least  occasionally,  be  remembered  by  the  autocrats  of 
the  English  breakfast  table,  but  which  in  fact  are  totally 
ignored.  I  speak  rather  of  eggs  sur  le  platy  so  pleasant  to 
cook  at  the  table  itself,  of  many  ways  of  doing  eggs  en 
cocottCy  of  eggs  d  la  tripe y  than  of  the  omelette.  For  if  there 
be  any  subject,  culinary  or  other,  on  which  nonsense  has 
been  more  emphatically  talked  I  do  not  know  of  it.  So 
far  from  the  omelette,  at  least  as  good  a  thing  to  have  at 
breakfast  as  at  lunch,  being  a  miracle  to  which  no  one  but 
a  French  cook,  if  dowered  with  a  tour  de  mainy  can  attain, 
it  is  a  thing  which  anyone  who  obeys  certain  very  simple 
rules  can  produce  almost  to  perfection  after  a  few  experi¬ 
ments,  and  the  results  even  of  the  experiments  will  not  be 
inedible,  if  the  rules  have  been  obeyed.  The  first  thing 
needed  is  a  pan  used  for  nothing  but  the  making  of 
omelettes.  This  should  never  be  washed  or  scoured, 
merely  wiped  with  clean  kitchen  paper  after  the  butter  has 
been  poured  off  and  then,  just  before  the  next  omelette  is 
made  in  it,  put  on  the  fire  for  a  few  seconds  and  again  wiped 
out.  There  is  nothing  in  the  least  insanitary  in  this  way  of 
treating  the  omelette  pan,  and  it  averts  the  risk  of  “  catch¬ 
ing.”  The  next  things  needed  are  the  best  of  butter  and 
the  best  of  eggs.  Nothing  else  but  seasoning  is  requisite, 
and  wicked  persons  who  put  milk  or  cornflour  or  such 
noxious  superfluities  into  an  omelette  have  only  themselves 
to  blame  for  the  leathery  result.  And  as  for  the  legendary 
tour  de  mairiy  all  that  constitutes  it  is  the  ability,  after  the 
eggs  have  entered  the  pan,  gently  to  pump-handle  the 
handle  of  the  pan  in  such  a  way,  off  the  fire,  and  for  only  a 
couple  of  seconds,  as  to  get  the  slightly-thickening  omelette 
rolled  up  at  the  end  of  the  pan  opposite  to  the  operator ; 
after  which  the  omelette  should  be  given  a  few  more  seconds 
over  the  fire,  with  the  pan  so  inclined  that  all  the  butter  is 
then  under  the  rolled-up  delight.  If  there  be  any  other 
secret  about  the  omelette,  it  can  only  be  that  the  kitchen 
should  be  very  near  the  dining-room,  and  that  the  omelette 
should  be  dished  on  a  dish  that  is  warm  but  not  more 
than  warm,  lest  it  should  either  cool  to  leather  or  lose  the 
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creaminess  of  its  interior  through  the  heat  of  the  dish  on 
which  it  is  served. 

To  pass  from  the  requirements  of  the  modest  epicure, 
who  so  often  in  England  must  be  “  content  to  ask  unlikely 
gifts  in  vain,”  to  the  requirements  of  the  gentleman  who 
has  done  himself  a  little  too  well  the  previous  evening,  why 
are  there  so  few  savoury  things  available  at  the  average 
British  breakfast  ?  It  will  have  been  gathered  from  what 
I  have  said  in  parts  of  my  article  on  the  English  dinner  and 
of  this  article  on  the  English  breakfast  that  I  am  not  an 
extreme  laudator  temporis  acti^  but  here  I  must  recall  that 
our  Elizabethan  Massinger  wrote  : 

I  usher 

Such  an  unexpected  dainty  bit  for  breakfast 
As  never  yet  I  cooked — ’tis  not  botargo, 

Fried  frogs,  potatoes  marrowed,  caviare  .  .  . 

And  yet  a  drawer  on  too  .  .  . 

Is  there  any  ”  reason  in  nature  ”  why  for  the  weaker,  or 
stronger,  of  our  brethren  certain  of  the  things  classically 
or  contemporaneously  served  as  hors  d ’oeuvres  at  luncheon 
should  not  be  given  a  chance  of  appearing  now  and  then  at 
breakfast  ?  The  French  have  decreed  that  they  should 
appertain  to  dejeuner,  and  from  their  own  point  of  view 
perfectly  rightly ;  the  French  breakfast  defines  itself  in  the 
epithet  prefixed  to  it.  But  we  are  talking  of  the  English 
breakfast,  and  earlier  we  were  talking  of  tea  and  coffee  as 
beverages.  Now  there  are  many  things  of  the  hors  d’oeuvres 
or  savoury  class  which,  unless  we  are  madmen,  we  must 
deny  ourselves  when  wine  is  to  be  drunk  :  why  should  we 
lose  the  opportunity  of  consuming  them  at  a  meal  at  which 
wine  will  not  appear  ? 

There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  still  familiar,  but 
I  think  rather  less  frequently  met  with,  devilled  dishes — 
always  provided  that  the  reference  be  to  the  devilling  of 
things  either  strong  flavoured  enough  to  maintain  some¬ 
thing  of  their  character  under  the  treatment,  or  to  things  so 
lacking  in  flavour  that  they  benefit  by  it.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  more  to  be  said  for  certain  dishes,  either 
very  rare  in  England  or  very  badly  prepared  here,  which 
derive  their  virtue  from  a  marinade  process.  The  homely 
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soused  herring  and  soused  mackerel  are  conunon  enough, 
though  not  I  suppose  at  the  breakfast  table  ;  they  are  far 
surpassed  by  a  preparation  of  the  same  class  which  seems 
to  be  unknown  in  England  and  which  constitutes  an  excel¬ 
lent  breakfast  dish  for  a  summer  morning  when  the 
breakfasters  are  men  and  have  revelled  over-late  the  previous 
night.  For  this,  the  fish  to  be  treated,  mackerel  by  prefer¬ 
ence,  are  placed  for  three  or  four  hours  between  two  layers 
of  very  coarse  salt.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  salt,  roughly  wiped,  brushed  over  with  olive  oil, 
and  grilled  without  being  allowed  to  take  on  too  much 
colour.  They  are  then  placed  in  a  marinading  vessel,  the 
marinade  is  poured  over  them,  and  when  it  has  cooled  a 
very  thin  layer  of  olive  oil  is  put  over  all.  They  are  then 
left  in  a  cool  place  for  forty-eight  hours,  for  not  till  then  are 
they  ready  to  be  consumed.  The  marinade  is  simplicity 
itself,  consisting  merely  of  equal  quantities  of  white  wine, 
vinegar  and  water,  some  shallots,  some  sliced  carrot,  some 
thyme,  a  bay  leaf,  some  parsley,  a  clove,  and  a  few  pepper 
corns,  but  no  salt.  All  this  is  brought  to  the  boil  and  kept 
simmering  for  twenty  minutes  or  so  before  straining  over 
the  fish.  Vinegar  in  all  its  forms  being  the  deadly  enemy 
of  wine,  it  is  pretty  well  denied  the  intelligent  luncher  6r 
diner  :  why  not  seize  the  opportunity  of  having  a  marinaded 
dish  at  breakfast  time  ? 

But,  to  be  sure,  in  our  climate  the  number  of  days  on 
which  a  cold  dish  would  be  attractive  at  breakfast  is  not 
very  large.  What  then  about  hot  savouries,  transferred 
from  the  end  of  the  English  dinner,  where  they  are  very 
much  out  of  place  if  any  wine  is  being  drunk,  to  the  English 
breakfast  ?  And  what  about  adopting  one  or  two  Con¬ 
tinental  savouries  }  I  know  none  more  worthy  of  adoption 
than  the  excellent  Croque-monsieur.  This  is  begun  by 
melting  some  butter,  adding  a  little  flour  and  after  a  minute 
some  hot  milk.  This  mixture  is  allowed  to  cook  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  then  put  aside  until  tepid,  when 
eggs  and  grated  Gruyfcre  cheese  are  added  to  it.  The 
mixture  is  then  spread  over  pieces  of  lean  ham  reposing  on 
slices  of  stale  bread,  and  these  pieces  of  bread  are  then  fried 
until  thoroughly  crisp. 
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Crisp  !  the  very  word  is  like  a  knell.  At  some  date  which 
*  I  am  unable  to  determine  the  whole  British  race  decided 

that  the  egg,  unless  boiled,  must  be  perched  on  toast.  It 
is  pertinent  to  recall  an  admirable  drawing  of  Phil  May’s 
y  in  which  the  visitor  to  a  lunatic  asylum  was  approached  by 

?  one  of  its  inmates  with  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  he  had 

5  about  him  a  piece  of  toast,  and  to  the  visitor’s  counter- 

I  inquiry  why  he  required  toast  the  inmate  replied  that  he 

'i  was  a  poached  egg  and  wanted  to  sit  down.  It  is  pertinent, 

“  I  say,  to  recall  this  because  only  in  the  brain  of  a  madman 

could  have  originated  the  idea  that  toast,  the  characteristic 
merit  of  which  is  to  be  crisp,  should  have  imposed  on  it  an 
egg  to  make  it  sodden. 

But  breakfast  is  not  so  leisurely  a  meal  as  to  justify  my 
■  lingering  over  it,  and  I  must  hasten  to  my  conclusion,  which 

shall  be  about  fruit.  In  a  fairly  considerable  if  decidedly 
desultory  reading  of  gastronomic  literature  I  have  found 
only  one  man,  but  he  a  poet  and  no  less  a  man  than  James 
Hogg,  in  protest  against  fruit  at  the  later  meals  of  the  day. 
If  his  be  a  prejudice,  I,  too,  am  prejudiced  :  Breakfast  is 
not  only  medically  the  time,  but  gastronomically  the  only 
time,  to  eat  fruit.  And  indeed  I  have  it  on  respectable 
authority  that  the  morning  of  the  world  was  the  morning  in 
order  that  the  diet  should  be  fruitarian.  Listen  to  Samuel 
Pcgge,  the  elder,  annotating  in  1780  “  The  Forme  of 
Cury,”  compiled  about  1390  by  the  cooks  of  King  Richard 
II 

If,  according  to  Petavius  and  Le  Clerc,  the  world  was  created  in 
autumn,  when  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  both  plentiful  and  in  the 
highest  perfection,  the  first  man  had  little  occasion  for  much  culinary 
^  knowledge ;  roasting  or  boiling  the  cruder  productions,  with  modes 

of  preserving  those  which  were  better  ripened,  seem  to  be  all  that  was 
necessary  for  him  in  the  way  of  Cury.  And  even  after  he  was  dis- 
placed  from  Paradise,  I  conceive,  as  many  others  do,  he  was  not 
!  permitted  the  use  of  animal  food  (Gen.  i.  29) ;  but  that  this  was 

indulged  to  us,  by  an  enlargement  of  our  charter,  after  the  Flood 
(Gen.  ix.  3). 

Yet  surely  in  the  morning  of  the  world  there  must  have  been 
bacon  and  eggs  and  marmalade.  Else,  why  did  the  first 
sleeper  waken  ? 
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By  Alec  Waugh 

IT  was  by  way  of  Aachen  that  I  came  into  Germany  for 
the  first  time.  I  was  tired,  stiff,  cold  and  very  hungry. 
I  was  travelling  in  an  unheated  third-class  carriage. 
The  journey  from  Douai  to  Karlsruhe  took  four  days. 
It  was  in  the  spring  of  1918  and  I  was  a  prisoner  of  war. 
Every  detail  of  that  journey  is  clear  before  my  mind.  For 
days  my  senses  had  known  nothing  but  w’eariness,  frustra¬ 
tion,  and  something  that  went  deeper  than  discontent. 
For  days  my  eyes  had  not  rested  on  one  lovely  thing. 
Then  suddenly  there  was  the  Rhine.  With  the  hills 
between  Bonn  and  Mainz  a  patchwork  of  green  and  brown  ; 
with  the  staves  of  the  vineyards  gleaming  yellow  in  the  sun, 
with  the  sentinel  Drackenfels  brooding  over  the  green-grey 
waters  and  the  barges  that  paddled  their  slow  way  to 
Holland.  “  What  a  country,”  I  thought,  “  to  come  back 
to  afterwards !  ” 

To-day  no  European  country  holds  the  imagination  of  the 
traveller  with  the  magnet  of  a  more  diversified  appeal. 
It  has  youth  and  it  has  age.  It  is  the  expression  of  a  new 
idea.  It  is  the  museum  of  a  vanished  epoch.  Nowhere 
does  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  linger  more  hauntingly, 
more  wooingly  than  in  those  small  townships  that  for  cen* 
turies  the  caprice  of  history  left  self-contained  and  self- 
sufficient,  overlooked  of  empire,  to  retain  their  customs 
and  their  dress,  their  way  of  life  and  their  way  of  thought. 
Perched  with  their  gables  and  their  turrets  on  the  tops 
of  hills,  or  set  along  the  Rhine  and  Danube  with  their 
baroque  or  Gothic  spires,  and  their  crumbling  fortifications 
wandering  like  a  stream  at  hazard  through  the  tangle  of 
added  streets,  they  are  such  toy  cities  as  the  magician’s 
wand  created  in  the  long  nursery  saga  of  a  childhood’s 
reading,  while  side  by  side  with  them  is  the  architecture 
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with  which  Germany  has  translated  the  idiom  of  Man¬ 
hattan  into  the  idiom  of  modem  Europe. 

Every  country  is  a  country  of  contrast.  This  is  Ger¬ 
many’s.  That  nowhere  should  the  past  be  evoked  more 
faithfully  and  nowhere  should  the  modem  idiom  be  so 
forcefully  and  emphatically  stated.  It  is  a  contrast  that 
has  its  roots  in  the  nature  of  the  German  temperament. 
Caricature  portrays  the  German  either  as  a  fat  old  man 
nodding  over  a  mug  of  beer  or  as  a  fussed,  unhappy  little 
person  obsequious  before  authority.  Each  picture  exag¬ 
gerates  a  basic  tmth.  When  you  sit  on  a  summer  evening 
in  a  shaded  beer  garden,  with  the  Rhine  flowing  past 
below  you,  with  a  band  playing  sentimental  music,  and 
kindly-eyed,  lazy-seeming  people  puffing  at  long  pipes 
and  lifting  their  emptying  steins,  you  have  the  same 
eternal  feeling  of  time  not  mattering  that  you  get  on  the 
beaches  of  a  South  Sea  atoll.  And  “  This  is  Germany,” 
you  think.  Then,  on  your  first  evening  on  a  German  liner 
a  bath  steward  will  arrive.  His  list  is  marked  off  in  quarters 
of  an  hour.  He  asks  when  you  would  like  your  morning 
bath.  You  tell  him  that  you  do  not  know.  ”  But  how 
then  can  I  book  your  bath,”  he  says.  You  try  to  explain 
that  no  man  before  he  has  dined  can  tell  how  or  when  he 
will  awake  next  morning.  But  the  bath  steward  will 
shake  his  head  unhappily.  If  you  cannot  decide  now  when 
you  will  want  a  bath  for  every  morning  of  your  trip,  he 
does  not  see  how  he  can  arrange  to  let  you  have  one. 
And  that,  too,  is  Germany. 

And  it  is  that  side  of  Germany,  the  side  that  expresses 
itself  in  punctuality,  orderliness,  a  rigid  respect  for  rules, 
that  has  found  itself  in  tune  with  the  modem  idiom.  The 
architectural  idiom  of  Manhattan  is  one  of  practicality  of 
economy  in  space,  of  the  beauty  of  hard  lines.  With 
that  idiom  Germany  is  in  tune.  To  see  modernism  at 
its  best  in  architecture  and  decoration,  one  has  to  go  to 
Germany.  The  German  film  is  a  corollary  to  that  trans¬ 
lation. 

As  the  outcome  of  this  contrast,  this  mingling  of  what 
is  very  old  and  very  new,  there  is  no  one  probably  to  whom 
Germany  has  not  something  personal  and  peculiar  to  say. 
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For  those  who  are  happiest  with  a  knapsack  upon  their 
backs,  an  uncertain  itinerary  before  them,  but  the  necessity 
for  good  inns  and  fellowship  at  the  fall  of  night,  there  is  the 
Black  Forest  and  the  Bavarian  Alps,  with  their  sudden 
happenings  on  friendly  hostelries.  For  the  musician  there 
is  Munich.  For  the  avid  of  new  cults  there  are  the 
nature-culturists.  As  a  pleasure  city,  Berlin  is  unparalleled 
in  Europe.  It  has  not  the  light  gaiety  of  Vienna  ;  it  is  less 
elaborate,  less  smart  than  Paris  ;  but  its  night  life  combines 
two  characteristics  that  I  have  found  in  no  other  city 
except  New  York :  it  is  accessible — ^which  that  of  London  is 
not,  since  London’s  night  life  is  confined  to  clubs  and 
private  houses — and  it  is  at  the  same  time  an  expression 
of  the  life  and  tastes  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  not  like 
Montmartre,  a  glorified  Luna  Park. 

As  all  other  places,  Germany  can  become  for  oneself,  the 
thing  one  chooses.  But  it  is  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhineland 
life  that  the  most  of  us  refer,  I  fancy,  when  we  speak  of 
Germany.  Myself,  I  have  often  wondered  where,  should 
chance  allow  me,  I  would  soonest  spend  those  years  when 
one’s  work  is  done,  when  one  has  become  a  spectator, 
apart  from  contest  and  ambition.  Sometimes  I  have  seen 
myself  in  the  arm-chair  of  a  London  club  answering  the 
incredulous  questionings  of  the  young  :  “  But  you  don’t 
mean  to  say  that  you  can  remember  seeing  horse  buses  in 
Piccadilly  ”  ;  sometimes  in  Villefranche,  on  the  verandah 
of  the  Welcome  bar,  watching  the  sailors  at  work  upon  their 
nets,  and  the  brown  skinned  children  tumbling  down  the 
narrow  streets  and  the  dark-eyed,  dark-skinned  girls 
sauntering  together  in  the  dusk  along  the  quay  ;  sometimes 
in  Tahiti,  wearing  like  a  mantle  the  scents  and  sounds  and 
magic  of  Tahiti;  in  many  places  I  have  so  seen  myself. 
But  I  have  often  thought  that  nowhere  during  those  years 
could  one  be  happier  than  on  the  terrace  of  a  Rhineland 
garden  with  the  sound  of  sentimental  music  in  one’s  ears, 
the  flavour  of  cool  dry  wine  upon  one’s  tongue,  and  before 
one’s  musing  eyes,  the  river  in  whose  flowing  Heraclitus 
centuries  back  saw  symbolised  the  passage  of  human  life. 


POOR  EGYPT 


By  Owen  Tweedy 
I 

A  GOOD  many  years  ago  now,  our  Irish  nurse  went 
on  a  holiday  to  Brighton,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
post  or  two,  the  three  of  us  in  the  nursery  received 
dazzling  picture  postcards  to  announce  her  safe  arrival. 
Mine  was  facetious  in  conception.  It  depicted  a  holiday¬ 
making  family,  father,  mother  and  five  children,  sleeping 
in  one  bed,  and  very  precariously  covered  with  a  single 
lodging-house  blanket.  It  was  captioned :  “  We  are 

having  a  lovely  time.  When  father  says  turn,  we  all 
turn.”  I  remember  how  sympathetically  I  laughed : 
for  my  elder  brother  and  I  were  bed-fellows,  and  he 
always  got  most  of  the  sheet.  Somehow  I  never  forgot 
that  postcard,  and  when  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  Egypt 
and  its  politics  began  to  monopolise  my  interests,  I  one 
day  realised  that  my  memory  had  held  with  a  purpose. 
That  lodging-house  family  was  political  Egypt. 

The  Egyptian  system  since  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs 
has  always  been  patriarchal.  “  Fathers  ”  have  succeeded 
“  fathers,”  and  at  their  bidding  all  Egypt  has  turned  ; 
and  what  was  true  in  Pharaonic  and  Roman  days  and  in 
Arab  and  Turkish  days,  has  been  as  consistently  true 
since  Egypt  came  within  the  orbit  of  modem  politics.  A 
stoiy  is  told  of  the  Khedive  Ismail  that  towards  the  end  of 
his  reign,  in  unwilling  deference  to  the  demands  of  his 
foreign  creditors,  he  convoked  what  amounted  to  a  Chamber 
of  Notables  as  a  first  step  towards  democratic  and  con¬ 
stitutional  government  in  Egypt.  As  the  members  had 
not  the  faintest  notion  of  what  democracy — ^to  say  nothing 
of  constitutions — meant,  the  Khedive  in  his  opening 
speech  was  at  pains  to  explain.  ”  Constitutional  and 
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democratic  government,”  he  said,  “  consists  of  a  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  you  are  the  Egyptian  Parliament  in  whose 
deliberations  I  shall  personally  participate.  A  parliamentary 
regime  ensures  full  liberty  of  speech  and  comprises  a 
government  and  an  opposition,  the  members  of  which  sit 
facing  each  other  in  the  parliament  house.  Now,  gentle¬ 
men,  you  will  divide  yourselves,  the  adherents  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  right,  the  opposition  to  the  left.  I  myself,”  he 
added,  ”  shall  take  my  seat  on  the  government  benches.” 
He  moved  slowly  to  the  right,  and  after  a  moment  of  blank 
bewilderment,  there  was  a  wild  scramble  in  his  wake  ; 
and  when  all  were  seated  it  was  found  that  his  government 
would  have  no  opposition.  The  benches  on  the  left 
were  absolutely  empty.  “  Father  ”  had  said,  “  Turn,” 
and  they  had  all  turned,  swayed  not  by  the  interests  of 
this  or  that  political  programme,  but  solely  by  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  a  single  man  who  was  temporarily  in  power. 

II 

Egyptians  to-day  have  progressed  far  beyond  the  ignor¬ 
ance  of  their  grandfathers  of  Ismail’s  Parliament :  but  it 
would  be  gross  exaggeration  to  maintain  that  outside  the 
articulate  and  literate  15  per  cent,  of  the  population,  who 
control  the  destinies  of  the  country,  democracy  and  con¬ 
stitutional  government  are  other  than  vague  though  oft- 
repeated  words.  The  Egyptian  populace  is  still  swayed  by 
two  motives  only — the  price  of  cotton  and  the  orders  of 
the  man  who  is  at  the  moment  at  the  head  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Party  programmes — except  where  they  advance 
hopes  of  an  improvement  in  the  price  of  cotton — ^provoke 
no  interest ;  the  fellah  does  not  vote  for  a  cause  but  for 
a  man  :  and  when  a  man  is  elected,  be  he  never  so  unpopular, 
85  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  will  do  what 
he  tells  them  to  do,  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  For  the 
Egyptian  prefers  those  orders  which  tell  him  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  to  those  which  tell  him  not  to  do  this  or  that.  Mr. 
Lansbury’s  recent  words  on  the  subject  of  beer  gardens 
in  the  public  parks  are  eminently  applicable  to  the  Valley 
of  the  Nile.  ‘‘  I  have  lived  long  enough,”  he  said,  ”  to 
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leam  that  *  thou  shalt  not  ’  is  not  so  good  a  law  as  ‘  thou 
shalt.’  ” 

Since  the  inauguration  of  parliamentary  government  in 
1924,  five  parliamentary  parties  have  registered  themselves 
in  Egypt,  four  of  which  have  intermittently  controlled  the 
fortunes  of  the  country.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
infer  from  these  statistics  that  there  has  been  any  marked 
variety  in  the  national  programme  of  the  country.  All 
parties  have  had  almost  identical  policies  and  the  periodical 
changes  of  government  have  been  due,  not  so  much  to  the 
failure  of  this  or  that  policy,  as  to  the  eclipse  of  one  or 
another  leader.  Policies  are  completely  subordinated  to 
personalities,  and  the  history  of  Egyptian  parliamentary 
life  since  1924  has  been  the  story  of  a  bitter  struggle  between 
individuals  for  personal  power.  These  individual 
“  fathers  ”  at  whose  behest  the  Egyptian  public  has — 
willingly  or  unwillingly — turned,  have,  with  strangely 
similar  programmes,  produced  a  regrettable  tension  of 
animosity  which  has  ended  by  completely  bewildering 
their  “  children  ”  as  to  the  principles  of  democracy  and 
constitutional  government :  and  this  concentration  of 
mutual  animosity  has  not  made  for  that  progress  in 
Egyptian  development  which  the  “  children  ”  who  pay 
the  taxes  might  have  considered  themselves  entitled  to 
expect.  Instead,  the  fall  of  one  “  father  ”  and  the  rise  of 
his  successor  has  become  the  normal  signal  for  an  out¬ 
break  of  what  might  be  called  a  political  vendetta.  Almost 
automatically,  officials  of  an  outgoing  regime  have  been 
summarily  replaced  by  newcomers  faithful  to  a  new 
government :  old  laws  have  been  rescinded  ;  new  laws 
have  been  promulgated,  and  the  patient  populace  has 
accepted  everything  and  anything,  hoping  only  that  some¬ 
how  the  price  of  cotton  would  rise.  All  this  is,  of  course, 
the  worst  possible  type  of  education  for  the  “  children  ” 
in  the  art  of  democratic  government.  It  may  be  argued 
that  they  were  not  and  are  not  fitted  for  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  and  that  democracy  was  thrust  upon  them.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  they  are  doubly  unfortunate  in  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  hitherto  has  been  almost  entirely  conducted  on 
negative  lines. 
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III 

The  present  time  is,  however,  not  lacking  in  elements  of 
hope  for  the  future.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  Ismail  Sidky 
Pasha  was  summoned  by  King  Fuad  to  form  a  Ministry 
to  replace  that  of  Nahas  Pasha.  The  leader  of  the  Wafdist 
Party  had  stupidly  failed  to  clinch  treaty  negotiations  with 
this  country,  and  still  more  stupidly,  had  subsequently 
involved  himself  in  a  quarrel  with  the  King  over  a  fatuous 
piece  of  legislation,  designed  to  legalise  political  vendettas. 
Sidky  was  a  bold  man  to  accept  office.  His  accession  to 
power  was  in  the  face  of  popular  wishes,  in  the  sense 
that  the  parliament  to  which  he  was  to  be  responsible 
was  composed  almost  entirely  of  persons  of  Wafdist 
sympathies.  But  with  King  Fuad  behind  him,  he  first 
prorogued  and  subsequently  dissolved  it,  and  then  embarked 
on  a  programme  of  legislative  reform  designed  on  the  one 
hand  to  give  the  country  a  more  practical  constitution, 
and  on  the  other  to  produce  a  parliament  which  would 
be  less  unwieldy  and  more  representative — in  Sidky’s  own 
words,  “  a  parliament  in  which  quality  would  be  represented 
rather  than  quantity.”  He  and  his  Royal  Master  were 
at  once  violently  attacked  by  the  Wafdist  elements  in  the 
country.  There  were  riots ;  blood  was  spilled :  for  a 
week,  revolution  was  in  the  offing :  indeed,  under  less 
resolute  leadership  the  government  would  have  fallen. 
Happily  for  Egypt,  Sidky  was  fully  equal  to  the  occasion. 
He  countered  force  by  force,  and  by  September  the  country 
was  again  calm,  and  he  was  able  to  concentrate  on  the 
major  lines  of  his  policy,  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
and  of  the  Electoral  Law. 

Constitutions  are  vague  and  complicated  things,  uninter¬ 
esting  and  mainly  unintelligible  to  the  average  man  in  the 
street.  And  they  are  peculiarly  remote  from  the  British 
mentality,  as  we  have  no  written  constitution  and  have  a 
perfect  genius  for  amending  our  constitutional  status 
without  realising  that  we  are  doing  anything  of  the  kind. 
The  curtailment  of  the  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1911  was  a  nine-days’  wonder  at  the  time,  but  now,  to  a 
younger  generation,  it  is  accepted  as  a  fait  accompli 
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of  remote  importance,  while  “  votes  for  women  ”  during 
the  war  and  the  more  recent  enfranchisement  of  flappers 
were  generally  interpreted  either  as  party  manoeuvres  or 
as  normal  evolutions.  All,  actually,  were  radical  amendments 
to  our  unwritten  constitution,  and  gave  further  proof  to 
European  students  of  our  mentality,  that  the  British  are 
so  stupid  that  they  have  constitutional  revolutions  without 
kno^^ing  it. 

These  recent  constitutional  amendments  of  ours  have 
admittedly  been  in  the  direction  of  wider  democracy, 
whereas  the  Egyptian  amendments  tend,  as  admittedly, 
in  the  opposite  direction.  They  have  been  prompted  by  a 
feeling,  felt,  not  only  by  Sidky,  but  by  many  of  his  present 
opponents,  that  the  original  Egyptian  Constitution  of  1923 
was  framed  on  lines  of  liberality,  far  too  advanced  for  a 
people  whose  political  education  was  only  beginning. 
This  digression  into  British  politics  is  designed  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  discussion  of  the  Egyptian  reaction  to  Sidky’s 
so-called  reactionary  policy.  He  is  publicly  charged  by 
the  majority  of  the  political  leaders  who  in  the  past  have 
controlled  the  destinies  of  the  country  of  being  the 
oppressor  of  the  people’s  rights,  of  a  tendency  towards  the 
undue  reinforcement  of  the  Royal  prerogative,  and  of 
dictatorial  designs.  He  is  depicted  as  forcing  these 
reactionary  measures  on  the  country  with  the  support  of 
the  British  army  of  occupation.  The  British  government 
is  described  as  his  treacherous  partner  in  an  anti-democratic 
movement  in  Egypt  which  we  ought,  if  there  was  any 
sincerity  in  British  democracy,  to  be  opposing  tooth  and 
nail.  To  what  extent  the  poor  Egyptian  fellahtm  appreciate 
these  reasonings  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  estimate,  beyond 
expressing  an  opinion  that  they  are  probably  quite  as 
unintelligible  to  them  as  to  the  average  Briton  in  the  street. 
On  the  other  side,  however,  I  feel  that  I  can  speak  with 
some  assurance.  The  instinct  of  the  British  public  to-day 
is  at  all  costs  to  refrain  from  interference  in  what  is  palpably 
an  Egyptian  domestic  problem  ;  while  our  reading  of  the 
role  of  the  British  Army  in  Egypt  is  that  it  is  there,  not  to 
bolster  up  this  or  that  Egyptian  government,  but  to  safe¬ 
guard  foreign  interests  in  the  country  pending  the  conclusion 
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of  some  agreement  between  the  two  governments  which 
establishes  alternative  and  equally  satisfactory  guarantees. 

IV 

Sidky  has  been  relentlessly  and  not  unsuccessfully 
attacked  by  his  opponents,  and  although  he  and  his  govern¬ 
ment  may  one  day  be  described  in  Egyptian  history  as  the 
creators  of  independent  Egypt,  the  fact  remains  that  at 
the  moment,  he  is  not  popular.  The  real  reason  for  his 
unpopularity  is  to  be  found  not  in  Egyptian,  but  in  world 
problems.  Sidky  inherited  a  cotton  situation  which  his 
predecessors  had  embarrassed  by  futile  wholesale  buyings. 
He  quickly  appreciated  that  the  solution  of  the  Egyptian 
cotton  crisis  depended  on  world,  and  not  on  local  develop¬ 
ments,  and  he  has  not  plunged  deeper  in  the  market. 
But  the  world  crisis  has  not  ended  and  cotton  has  dropped 
further  in  price  since  his  accession  to  power.  Egyptians 
have  two  tiresome  characteristics.  In  the  first  place,  they 
love  to  be  able  to  blame  someone  for  everything.  If 
our  recent  earthquakes  had  extended  to  Egypt,  most 
probably  there  would  have  been  a  movement  to  attack 
the  responsibility  for  the  phenomenon  either  to  King 
Fuad  or  Sidky.  In  the  second  place,  they  are  intensely 
**  parish  pump.”  They  see  little  beyond  Egypt,  and  as  a  result 
they  imagine  that  what  goes  wrong  in  Egypt  is  always 
due  to  extraneous  malevolence  directed  against  them  per¬ 
sonally.  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald’s  visit  to  America  last 
summer  coincided  with  an  alarming  slump  in  the  price 
of  Egyptian  cotton.  At  once  the  story  went  round  that 
the  object  of  his  mission  was  not  to  discuss  disarmament 
with  Mr.  Hoover,  but  the  creation  of  an  Anglo-American 
ring  of  cotton  buyers  to  starve  Egyptian  cultivators  into 
an  acceptance  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Treaty,  in  return 
for  which  our  government  would  allow  America  to  build 
as  large  a  navy  as  Uncle  Sam  wished.  It  is  well  that  such 
stories  should  be  told,  as  they  illustrate  the  difficulty  of 
government  in  Egypt :  and  they  go  far  to  explain  Sidky’s 
reputed  unpopularity  the  extent  of  which  his  opponents, 
at  present  in  England,  are  so  studiously  disseminating. 
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A  rise  in  the  world-price  of  cotton  and  Sidky  would  lose 
85  per  cent,  of  his  present  unpopularity. 

Sidky  very  wisely  has  made  a  point  of  replying  promptly  to 
all  attacks.  He  has  countered  manifesto  by  manifesto, 
manoeuvre  by  manoeuvre,  charge  by  countercharge  ;  and 
his  tactics  have  preserved  public  order  in  the  country,  and 
he  has  won  his  elections.  But  what  the  average  Egyptian 
fellah  thinks  of  it  all,  goodness  only  knows.  He  has  been 
told  black  was  white  and  green  red,  until  he  must  be  well 
nigh  colour  blind  ;  and  before  his  bewildered  eyes  has  been 
played  what  amounts  to  a  club  war  game  of  strategy. 

Much  ink  has  been  spilled  regarding  these  latest  Egyptian 
elections.  Sidky  is  represented  as  having  coerced  the 
simple  voter  and  forcibly  prevented  the  leaders  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  from  touring  the  constituencies.  The  bald  recitation  of 
these  charges  rings  ominously  in  British  ears,  and  it  is  quite 
true  that  if  elections  were  to  be  conducted  in  this  country 
on  lines  similar  to  those  followed  by  Sidky  last  May,  there 
would  be  prompt  public  outcry.  But  Egypt  is  not  Great 
Britain,  nor  is  there  any  similarity  between  the  party 
systems  in  the  tv'o  countries.  The  charge  of  “  coercion  ” 
is  not  so  serious  as  it  sounds.  Just  as  children  hate  to  be 
forced  to  assimilate  the  habit  of  washing  their  teeth  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast,  so  had  the  Egyptian  fellah  to  be 
induced  to  fulfil  his  duty  as  a  voter.  His  education  started 
in  1923.  At  first,  he  was  wildly  suspicious.  He  had  no 
idea  what  his  voting  paper  meant,  and  goodness  knows  what 
horrors  he  might  not  be  letting  himself  in  for  if  he  signed  it. 
But  eight  years  has  taught  him  much.  During  election 
times  not  only  could  he  sell  his  vote  after  a  nice  haggle, 
but  he  had  the  pleasure  of  being  courted  by  the  great  man 
of  his  village  who  normally  bullied  him  ;  and  in  the  process 
he  acquired  a  pleasant  importance  as  a  voter.  In  1923 
his  instinct  had  been  not  to  vote  :  in  1931,  he  was  almost 
keen.  And  in  1931,  the  Egyptian  mentality  demonstrated 
the  characteristic  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  Sidky 
Pasha’s  political  opponents  decided  to  boycott  the  elections, 
and  set  out  to  try  to  prevent  their  former  supporters  from 
voting.  '  “  Thou  shalt  not,”  they  said.  “  Thou  shalt,” 
said  &dky.  And  the  fellahim  did.  The  second  charge, 
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the  forcible  prevention  of  leaders  of  the  opposition  from 
visiting  the  constituencies,  is  frankly  silly.  These  gentle¬ 
men  were  not  standing  for  parliament :  they  were  boycotting 
it ;  and  their  visits  to  the  constituencies  were  bluntly 
designed  to  “  coerce  ”  the  simple  voter  not  to  vote. 

They  were,  of  course,  prevented  and  their  subsequent 
outburst  of  indignation  savours  only  of  “  the  pot  calling 
the  kettle  black.” 

V 

It  is  hard  to  follow  the  reasoning  of  Sidky’s  opponents  in 
their  decision  to  boycott  the  elections.  As  they  had  made 
no  .  secret  of  their  opposition  to  his  proposed  amendments 
to  the  constitution  and  the  electoral  law,  it  would  appear  that 
their  normal  duty  lay  in  ventilating  their  opposition  from 
the  hustings.  Undoubtedly  they  hoped  that  their  boycott 
would  stultify  the  elections  or  even  make  them  impossible,  in 
which  case,  they  would  have  achieved  their  ends  automa¬ 
tically.  But  they  reckoned  without  proper  appreciation 
of  Sidky’s  adroitness  and  courage,  and  in  the  end  played 
wholesale  into  his  hands.  He  has  profited  to  the  full  from 
the  long  series  of  their  blunders  and  has  proved  himself 
to  be  a  political  strategist  of  the  highest  calibre,  and  a  hard¬ 
working,  astute  and  ruthless  administrator.  I  may  be 
permitted  to  quote  the  comment  of  a  German  resident  in 
Cairo  :  “  Admittedly  his  opponents  were  poor  stuff,  as 
ridiculous  and  as  inefficient  as  we  found  the  Rumanians 
in  1916  ;  but  he  has  revealed  a  tactical  genius  which  any 
general  would  envy.  You  ought  to  have  had  him  in  France 
before  the  Somme,  and  the  war  would  have  been  over  in 

1917-” 

No  one,  however — least  of  all,  Sidky  himself — imagines 
that  he  can  now  sit  back  and  rest  on  his  laurels.  He  has 
come  through  the  first  stages  of  a  bitter  struggle,  a  new 
Egyptian  “  father  ”  at  whose  bidding  Egypt  has  once 
again  turned.  But  he  has  difficult  days  ahead  of  him. 

Cotton  is  still  a  wretched  market ;  the  tourists,  on  whom  the 
country  depends  so  much,  are  staying  at  home  to  economise  ; 
and  his  political  opponents  will  strain  every  nerve  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  the  belief  in  his  family,”  that  he  is  responsible  for 

i 
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all  their  woes.  But  in  one  respect,  Egypt  is  momentarily 
happy.  For  almost  the  first  time  since  1922,  the  country 
is  “  out  of  the  news.”  What  is  happening  there  is  of 
domestic,  and  not  of  world  interest ;  and  for  the  first  time 
since  the  declaration  of  Egyptian  independence,  the  country 
is  set  to  solve  for  itself  a  series  of  issues  which  are  purely 
Egyptian  and  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  foreign 
politics.  This  state  of  affairs  is  as  favourable  to  Sidky,  as 
it  is  unfavourable  to  the  plans  of  his  opponents.  They 
have  failed  to  beat  him  on  his  own  ground,  and  although 
their  hope  is  that  somehow  or  other  he  may  become  involved 
in  some  complication  with  a  foreign  power — preferably 
Great  Britain,  outside  Egypt,  their  recriminations  fall  on 
apathetic  ears.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  We  have  no  call 
to  fight  the  domestic  battles  of  Sidky ’s  opponents  and  he 
may  rest  assured  that  neither  we  nor  any  other  nation  wish 
to  embarrass  him  gratuitously.  This  does  not  mean  that 
we  consider  him,  what  his  rivals  call  him,  ”  Our  man.” 

The  fact  is  that  we,  like  the  majority  of  Egyptians  them¬ 
selves,  are  heartily  weary  of  the  sterility  of  Anglo-Egyptian 
politics,  and  whether  Egyptians  believe  it  or  not,  we  are, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  we  shall  remain,  absolutely  neutral 
in  the  present  conflict. 

It  is  strange,  on  reaching  the  concluding  paragraph  of  an 
article  on  Egypt,  to  discover  that  it  contains  no  discussion 
of  treaty  terms.  The  reason  is  that  this  year,  so  absorbed 
were  most  of  my  Egyptian  friends,  in  blackguarding  their 
own  countrymen  from  King  Fuad  downwards,  that  interest 
waned  on  the  topic  of  Anglo-Egyptian  relations.  Only  once 
did  I  get  to  grips  about  the  future.  I  was  talking  to  an 
extremely  disgruntled  Wafdist  leader,  who  waxed  eloquent 
in  his  disgust  over  Nahas’  pig-headed  failure  to  reach  an 
agreement  in  London  a  year  ago.  “  But,”  he  went  on 
”  when  we  again  come  to  power,  things  will  go  quite 
smoothly.  Public  opinion  has  swung  right  round.  Once 
we  wanted  to  get  rid  of  you  all  so  intensely,  that  we  were 
ready  to  bribe  you  out  of  the  country.  Now,  although  we 
want  the  British  occupation  to  be  ended,  we  feel  we  need 
your  alliance  so  intensely  in  this  wicked  world,  that  your 
friendship  as  an  ally  is  worth  real  sacrifice  on  our  part.” 
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Later,  discussion  turned  on  the  stumbling  block  of  the 
Sudan.  “  What  I  cannot  understand,”  continued  my 
friend,  ”  is  why  anyone  wants  the  Sudan.  Cotton  or  no 
cotton,  it  is  a  ghastly  place,  full  of  sand  and  savages,  and 
malaria  and  lions.  If  I  were  King  Fuad,  I  would  say  to 
the  British  Government :  “So  long  as  you  let  the  Nile 
go  on  flowing  into  my  Valley  and  Delta,  you  may  keep  the 
beastly  Sudan,  and  good  luck  to  you.  I’m  going  to  stay 
in  Cairo.” 


MOROCCO 

The  Graveyard  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy 

By  Walter  Fox-Strangways 

IT  may  be  said  that,  for  the  final  collapse  of  the  last 
of  the  Bourbons,  France  is  much  to  blame  ;  for, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  success  of  French  adventures 
in  Morocco,  Don  Alfonso  would  never  have  thought  of 
embarking  on  the  perilous  Colonial  adventure  which 
led  at  last  to  exile. 

The  disaster  to  Silvestre’s  forces  at  Annual  was  the 
prelude  to  a  long  and  hopeless  losing  battle  fought  princi¬ 
pally  by  the  Regulates  and  the  Foreign  Legion,  both  of 
them  in  essence  non-Spanish  troops,  against  an  enemy 
equally  determined  with  that  which  faced  the  French,  and 
in  a  terrain  incomparably  more  difficult. 

The  Spanish  line  troops  who  had  yet  to  be  tried  in 
battle  soon  showed  that,  in  any  guerilla  warfare  such 
as  the  Riff  country  demands,  they  were  worse  than  useless. 

What  was  the  result  ?  Battalion  after  battalion  of 
Spanish  line  regiments  were  poured  into  Morocco,  only  to 
waste  their  energies  and  the  nation’s  money  on  garrison 
duties  in  Melilla,  Tetuan,  Ceuta  and  Larache,  while  the 
mere  handful  of  Legionaries  and  native  troops  (Regulares) 
suffered  in  the  unremitting  strife  against  Abdel  Krim  and 
others  casualties  which  vied  with  the  worst  records  of  the 
Great  War.  Thus,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  a  battalion 
of  the  Legion  or  of  the  Regulares  lost  in  one  action  more 
than  75  per  cent,  of  its  effectives,  both  officers  and  men. 

The  financial  position  of  Spain  after  the  Great  War  was 
exceptionally  good,  thanks  to  the  wise  use  of  neutrality, 
so  that  the  immediate  drain  on  the  national  resources  in 
Morocco  was  not  very  noticeable,  the  more  so  as  it  was 
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pesetas  and  not  lives  which  were  being  spent.  The  loss 
in  life  was  practically  limited  to  foreign  “  volunteers  ” 
and  native  levies. 

The  time  soon  came,  however,  when  the  difficulty  of 
filling  the  cadres  of  the  depleted  auxiliary  forces  became 
an  urgent  one.  In  1922,  the  situation  was  further  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  action  of  the  British  Government,  who,  in 
view  of  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  service  in  the 
Spanish  Foreign  Legion,  decided  to  take  the  unprecedented 
step  of  withdrawing  such  of  their  nationals  as  were  then 
serving  in  that  force,  and  forbidding  the  engagement  of 
others.  At  least  one  other  Government  took  action  of  a 
similar  sort,  and  the  result  was  soon  felt,  although,  as  in 
the  French  Foreign  Legion,  the  majority  of  the  recruits 
were  of  German  nationality. 

About  this  time,  a  few  months  after  the  Melilla  disaster, 
Don  Alfonso  made  a  further  desperate  bid  for  success  in 
Morocco  and  for  the  retention  of  his  waning  popularity. 
General  Damaso  Berenguer,  a  real  “  die-hard  ”  and  staunch 
supporter  of  the  Monarchy,  was  appointed  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  the  Spanish  Zone  of  Morocco,  with  residence 
at  Tetuan,  whither  the  centre  of  interest  in  the  Moroccan 
scene  had  now  shifted. 

The  Tetuan  region  was  less  susceptible  to  Abdel  Krim’s 
influence  and  was,  indeed,  largely  under  the  sway  of  the 
famous  Raisuli,  now  staging  a  “  come-back  ”  after  his 
earlier  and  better-known  exploits,  including  the  kidnapping 
of  Walter  Harris,  the  Times  correspondent.  This  region, 
however,  was  equally  unsettled,  and  the  terrain  was,  if 
possible,  more  difficult  than  that  in  the  surroundings  of 
Melilla.  The  Regulares  and  the  Foreign  Legion  were 
still  operating,  the  latter  favoured  by  the  proximity  of  its 
chief  base  at  Dar-Riffien,  between  Tetuan  and  Ceuta. 

But  proximity  breeds  contempt.  A  few  short  weeks 
after  Berenguer’s  arrival,  no  Spaniard,  civilian  or  soldier, 
could  show  his  nose  outside  the  walls  of  Tetuan  without 
at  once  becoming  a  target  for  snipers  safely  ensconced  on 
the  fronting  foothills  of  the  G’mara  range.  Communica¬ 
tions  between  Rio  Martin,  the  “  toy  ”  port  of  Tetuan, 
and  the  capital,”  and  between  the  latter  and  the  Ceuta 
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base  were  repeatedly  cut ;  so  often,  in  fact,  that  it  was  a 
standing  subject  for  wagers  among  the  gambling  population 
of  Tetuan  whether  the  evening  express  from  Ceuta  (20 
miles — 1 1  hours)  or  from  Rio  Martin  (5  miles — i  hour), 
would  arrive,  not  to  time,  but  at  all.  The  only  train  that, 
on  principle,  was  never  interfered  with  was  the  early 
morning  “  fish-express  ”  from  Rio  Martin  to  Tetuan 
(the  Moors  have  always  been  great  fish-eaters). 

Matters,  therefore  got  worse  rather  than  better.  Nor 
did  a  show-visit  arranged  for  Admiral  Felly,  then  command¬ 
ing  the  Gibraltar  station,  meet  with  anything  more  than 
a  succes  d'estime^  in  so  far  as  the  cavalcade  or  cortege 
of  cars  passed  from  Ceuta  to  Tetuan  and  vice-versa  amid 
an  almost  continuous  double-hedge  of  legionaries,  posted 
at  intervals  of  about  one  hundred  yards. 

Matters  were  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that,  among 
the  more  energetic  and  lively  supporters  of  Raisuli  and 
the  other  dissidents  were  some  of  the  more  important 
Moorish  families  in  the  town  of  Tetuan  itself ;  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  rendered  doubly  difficult  in  that  most  of  these 
were  British  Subjects  or  Semsars. 

The  “  Semsar  ”  almost  needs  a  paragraph  to  himself,  in 
the  sense  that  he  is  neither  fish,  flesh,  fowl  nor  good  red 
herring  ;  he  is  an  anomaly  which  has  never  existed  else¬ 
where  than  in  Morocco,  and  still  drags  out  a  painful, 
precarious  but  continued  existence  to-day,  despite  the 
open  war  declared  on  him  in  the  French  zone.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  position  is  this  :  Messrs.  Jones,  Abuzeid, 
Brown,  Abitbol,  and  Robinson,  the  eminent  cotton-brokers 
of  Manchester,  have  done  business  with  Morocco  ever  since 
Grandpa  Abuzeid  first  saw  the  light  of  day.  Naturally,  they 
have  a  local  agent  in  each  chief  town  of  Morocco  ;  and  they 
naturally  want  this  agent  to  be  protected,  to  a  certain  extent, 
from  the  depredations  of  local  kaids,  brigands,  or  even 
Governments.  What  more  simple,  then  (a  lenient  Sultan 
originally  permitting)  than  to  declare  him  (for  the  purposes 
of  business  only,  be  it  mentioned)  a  “  British  protected 
Subject  ”  (locally — “  Semsar  ”)  ?  The  whole  trouble  is, 
of  course,  that,  in  practice,  it  is  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
business ;  hence  continual  conflicts  of  opinion  between 
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the  unfortunate  local  Consul,  and  the  even  more  unfortunate 
local  authorities. 

These  Subjects  and  Semsars,  then,  were  a  continual 
thorn  in  the  flesh  of  Berenguer,  and,  indeed,  in  that  of 
Raisuli  and  other  revolutionary  chieftains,  in  that  they 
“  stung  ”  both  sides  with  the  greatest  freedom  and  im¬ 
partiality.  Nor  were  protests  to  the  Legation  at  Tangier 
of  any  avail,  since  Raisuli,  being,  as  everyone  knew,  a 
reformed  character  since  his  kidnapping  of  Harris,  could 
obviously  do  no  wrong.  The  blame  therefore  recoiled 
on  Berenguer,  and  thence,  by  easy  stages,  to  the  steps  of 
the  Throne. 

Utterly  exaggerated  claims  for  compensation  filed  by 
these  Subjects  and  Semsars  further  complicated  the  posi¬ 
tion.  A  man  would  have  possessed  a  couple  of  acres  of 
barren  and  untilled  land  on  the  outskirts  of  Tetuan,  on 
which,  perhaps,  a  couple  of  miserable  fig-trees  eked  out  a 
precarious  existence.  This  was  quite  ground  enough  on 
which  to  base  a  claim  against  the  Spanish  Government  for 
many  thousands  of  pesetas,  or  “  douros,’*  for  damages 
caused  by  the  insurrectionary  movement,  which  was  largely 
financed  and  wholly  abetted  by  the  claimants.  At  one 
time,  the  writer  had  filed  in  his  office  claims  from  British 
Subjects  and  Semsars  (not  one  of  whom  were  pure  British 
nationality)  running  into  millions  of  pesetas. 

Complacent  in  the  idea  of  their  immunity,  under  British 
protection,  the  members  of  one  of  the  most  influential 
Moorish  families  in  Tetuan  actually  connived  with  Raisuli 
in  the  accomplishment  of  one  of  the  most  spectacular 
“  coups  ”  ever  staged  in  Morocco — nothing  less  than  the 
carrying  off  and  holding  to  ransom  of  one  of  the  Khalifa’s 
Ministry.  (The  Khalifa  is  the  direct  representative  of  the 
Sultan  in  the  Spanish  zone,  a  kind  of  Viceroy,  save  that  he 
is  of  Royal  blood.)  This  having  been  accomplished,  the 
ringleaders  then  had  the  audacity  to  use  one  of  their  own 
servants  as  the  go-between  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
amount  of  the  ransom  payable  ! 

On  the  rare  occasions  when  the  British  Minister  at 
Tangier  did  pay  a  visit  to  the  Spanish  Zone,  he  was  well 
shepherded  by  the  Subjects  and  Semsars,  even  to  the  point 
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of  not  being  allowed  to  pay  a  courtesy  call  on  the  Spanish 
High  Commissioner,  a  lack  of  tact  which  naturally  rankled 
with  Berenguer.  Our  Minister  was  probably  quite 
unaware  of  this  further  slighting  of  Spanish  prestige, 
but  it  hardly  encouraged  the  Spaniards  in  the  belief 
that,  as  the  French  undoubtedly  did  in  their  Zone,  they 
enjoyed  the  moral  support  of  Europe  in  their  efforts  to 
colonise  an  intractable  country. 

The  Concert  of  Europe,  if  it  could  then  be  said  to  exist, 
was  content  to  play  drawing-room  music  in  Tangier,  the 
happy  consonance  of  which  was  scarcely  disturbed  by  the 
re-assuring  reports  regularly  issued  by  Lyautey  from  his 
Zone.  The  mutterings  of  war  from  the  Spanish  Zone  were 
conveniently  drowned  in  the  harmonious  International 
Zone  concerto. 

The  idea  of  a  “  French  ”  Sultan  had  ever  been  fostered 
sedulously  by  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  so  much  so  that  many 
of  our  countrymen,  including  some  of  those  in  high  official 
positions,  were  under  the  impression  that  the  Sultan  him¬ 
self  was  under  French  protection  and  administered  the  whole 
of  Morocco  as  a  vassal  of  France.  Conflicts  between  the 
French  and  Spanish  authorities  in  the  so-called  “  Inter¬ 
national  ”  Zone  of  Tangier  were  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  were  treated  as  normal.  Whereas,  the  facts  were  that 
the  Sultan  was  Sultan  of  the  whole  country,  under  nobody’s 
protection ;  that  he  administered  the  French  Zone  in 
collaboration  with  and,  if  you  will,  under  the  protection 
of  the  French  ;  that  his  Khalifa  administered  the  Spanish 
Zone  in  collaboration  with  and  under  the  protection  of 
Spain  ;  and  that  he  was  Sultan  in  and  of  the  International 
Zone,  in  which  no  single  power  could  claim  to  exercise 
protection.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  French  and 
Spanish  from  having  their  own  police  force  in  this  Zone  and 
generally  trying  to  incorporate  it  in  their  own  particular 
Zone. 

Nor,  in  spite  of  its  vaunted  superior  colonisation  and 
administration,  were  matters  much  more  satisfactory  in 
the  French  Zone  than  in  the  Spanish.  Agadir  was  still  a 
closed  port,  so  much  so  that  even  the  British  Vice-Consul, 
in  whose  district  it  lay,  was  not  allowed  to  visit  it.  The 
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cars  of  the  Compagnie  des  Transports  Marocains  assured, 
it  is  true,  a  regular  and  comfortable  service  between  Rabat, 
Casablanca,  Fez,  Meknes,  Marrakesh,  Mazagan,  Saffi, 
and  Mogador ;  but,  once  the  foothills  of  the  Atlas  were 
reached,  the  French  were  facing  a  guerilla  just  as  ruthless 
and  sustained  as  that  waged  by  Abdel  Krim  and  Raisuli  in 
the  Spanish  Zone. 

Early  in  1923,  Mr.  Bertie  Corcos,  a  well-known  resident 
of  Mogador,  a  British  Subject  and  an  ex-officer,  was 
kidnapped  in  broad  daylight  by  the  Kaid  Hajji,  a  gentleman 
who  “  administered  ”  the  zone  between  Saffi  and  Mogador, 
under  French  “  protection,”  and  it  was  only  by  the  armed 
intervention  of  certain  of  his  friends  and  relatives  that  he 
escaped  the  usual  fate  of  kidnappees  in  the  Near  or  Far 
East.  The  French  pooh-poohed  the  affair,  and,  although 
the  local  Controleur  Civil  had,  in  the  end,  to  be  relieved  of 
his  office,  the  satisfaction  obtained  through  our  Foreign 
Office  by  the  victim  of  the  outrage  and  his  family  was  nil. 

Yet,  it  should  have  been  obvious  that,  considering 
the  advantages  they  enjoyed  in  their  Zone  through 
superior  means  of  communication,  the  French  had  an 
altogether  easier  country  in  which  to  operate.  Besides, 
they  enjoyed  the  very  strongly-expressed  moral  support 
of  Europe,  yet  they  made  no  better  a  job  of  it  than  the 
Spaniards. 

It  seems  misplaced,  so  near  the  end  of  an  article,  to  call 
all  that  has  preceded  a  prelude,  yet  such  it  is  in  fact,  a 
prelude  quite  necessary  to  the  clear  understanding  of  the 
gigantic  problem  which  Spain,  incorporated  by  its  Throne, 
had  to  face  in  Morocco,  a  problem  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  dice  from  the  start  were  loaded  against  them. 

Spain  had  to  combat  not  only  an  extremely  mobile  enemy, 
operating  in  a  very  difficult  country,  but  also  the  tacit  and 
open  enmity  of  the  Powers,  secretly  expressed  by  a  hundred 
petty  hindrances  and  discouragements,  openly  expressed 
by  (to  put  it  euphemistically)  the  failure  of  certain  Powers 
to  control  the  actions  of  some  of  their  nationals,  who 
furnished  the  rebels  with  arms,  ammunition,  aircraft,  and 
officers.  Furthermore,  when  the  Spaniards  really  thought 
they  had  their  foe  cornered,  the  latter  only  too  often  sought 
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sanctuary  by  crossing  the  borders  of  the  French  and 
International  Zones. 

It  was  another  Boer  War  all  over  again,  undertaken  this 
time  by  a  nation  which  had  considerably  less  experience 
of  Colonial  warfare  than  had  Great  Britain  in  South  Africa, 
and  which  had  to  face  an  even  more  openly-expressed 
hostile  opinion  and  active  collaboration  on  the  part  of  the 
Powers  than  that  which  confronted  England  in  her  South 
African  struggle. 

Into  this  hopeless  cause  King  Alfonso,  urged  on  by 
Berenguer  and  the  other  die-hards,  threw  himself  with  an 
enthusiasm  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  It  was,  if  you  will, 
a  gambler’s  throw,  in  the  sense  that  other  forces  were 
already  at  work  in  the  Peninsula  undermining  the  prestige 
of  the  Throne ;  and  in  this  sense,  it  may  be  said  to  have  had 
some  justification.  The  upshot  of  it  was  to  deal  a  mortal 
blow  to  the  tottering  Monarchy  and,  though  the  final  effect 
of  that  blow  has  only  just  been  felt,  ten  years  after  Annual 
and  nine  years  after  Sheshuan,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it 
was  the  tragic  Morocco  adventure,  and  that  alone,  which 
was  responsible  for  Don  Alfonso’s  flight  and  exile. 

Probing  the  matter  to  its  depths,  one  may  say  that  there 
is  no  fundamental  difference  between  the  southern  Spaniard 
and  the  Moor.  The  ties  of  blood  bind  them  ;  religion 
separates  them :  the  Moor  was  fighting  for  a  Cause  ;  the 
Spaniard  was  striving  to  support  a  tottering  Throne.  The 
one  was  heartened  by  the  encouragement  always  accorded 
to  the  weaker  combatant ;  the  other  was  disheartened  by 
the  vocal  disapprobation  and  the  active  interference  of 
Europe. 

The  cause  was  prejudged,  and  defeat  stared  Spain  in  the 
face  before  ever  a  blow  was  struck. 

Sic  transit  Alfonso  .  .  . 

But  the  carefully-camouflaged  trouble  in  the  French 
Zone  will  also  come  to  a  head. 
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BYE-ELECTIONS  have  always  had  their  lessons 
for  those  who  are  interested  in  political  meteorology 
and  the  fate  of  Governments.  What  is  the  real 
state  of  the  political  weather  to-day  ?  And  what  will  be 
the  state  of  the  political  weather  to-morrow  ?  Is  a  depres¬ 
sion  from  lack  of  political  achievement  slowly  settling  on 
the  land  ?  Will  politics  never  again  occupy  the  same  place 
in  our  lives  as  they  did  in  the  halcyon  days  of  Victoria  ? 
Above  all,  and  more  especially  relevant  to  the  circumstances 
of  to-day,  what  may  we  expect  to  be  the  result  of  a  coming 
General  Election  ?  Do  the  policy  and  records  of  the 
parties  in  the  successive  bye-elections,  which  have  been 
held  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  entitle  us  to  make  any 
confident  prognostications  as  to  the  result  when  the  day 
is  formally  declared  and  the  issue  is  finally  determined  ? 

Certainly  there  is  a  large  amount  of  material  on  which  to 
base  our  tentative  calculations  for  the  future.  The  year 
is  only  half  through  its  course,  but  already  there  have  been 
no  less  than  eighteen  bye -elections.  These  contests  have 
been  held  in  very  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
towards  the  close  of  our  period  there  have  been  something 
like  a  succession  of  t)rpical  bye-elections  in  the  industrial 
North  of  England.  Prima  facie  they  have  seemed  to  witness 
to  the  triumph  in  the  minds  of  the  Conservative  and  a 
large  number  of  the  former  Liberal  voters  of  what  is 
regarded  as  a  moderate  policy  of  Tariff  Reform  so  that, 
whereas  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  prospect  of  an 
immediate  General  Election  was  regarded  with  some 
amount  of  trepidation  by  most  of  the  Conservative  leaders, 
it  may  now  be  said  that  their  combined  efforts  are  directed 
towards  securing  a  speedy  appeal  to  the  polls. 
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II 

At  first  sight,  indeed,  the  arithmetical  evidence  appears 
to  leave  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  what  ought  to  be  our  ultimate 
conclusion.  In  the  earlier  elections  of  the  year,  such  as 
those  in  East  Islington  and  St.  George’s,  Westminster,  the 
Conservatives  were  hopelessly  divided  amongst  themselves, 
and  personalities  prevented  the  development  of  a  purely 
political  issue.  In  Fareham,  for  example,  although  the 
seat  was  won  by  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  figures 
show^ed  an  actual  retrogression  from  those  totalled  by  the 
Tory  candidate  at  the  last  General  Election.  But  by  the 
end  of  March  these  Conservative  differences  began  to 
exercise  less  harmful  results  and  at  Pontypridd  the  Tory 
candidate  increased  his  vote  by  1,522  over  the  figures  of 
1929.  At  Sunderland,  where  there  was  a  Tory  gain  of 
a  seat,  the  increase  of  votes  was  1,317  ;  at  Woolwich  it  was 
451  ;  at  Ashton-under-Lyne,  where  the  new  Mosley 
party  complicated  the  issue,  it  was  2,657  ;  and  at  Scar¬ 
borough,  where  there  was  a  clean  fight  with  a  Liberal 
candidate,  the  increased  Tory  vote  over  the  figures  of  1929 
was  908.  Then  there  was  a  pause  because  St.  Rollux,  the 
scene  of  a  past  bye-election,  was  in  Scotland  and  the  Tory 
poll  decreased  by  2,768.  This,  however,  was  only  like 
the  lull  before  the  storm.  In  Rutherglen,  another  Glasgow 
seat,  the  Tory  responded  with  an  increased  poll  of  3,604  ; 
and  although  Stroud,  a  seat  retained  by  the  Conservative, 
showed  an  apparent  drop  of  votes  of  59,  this  decline  was 
speedily  wiped  out,  on  a  straight  issue  between  Labour  and 
the  Tories,  by  an  increase  of  Tory  votes  over  those  cast 
in  the  General  Election  amounting  to  9,857  in  Gateshead, 
to  1 ,803  in  the  Ardwick  Division  of  Manchester,  and  to 
1,807  Wavertree. 


Ill 

All  the  time,  too,  this  arithmetical  argument,  based  on 
the  growing  hosts  of  Conservatism,  was  strongly  reinforced 
by  the  concomitant  decline  of  the  Labour  voters  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  who  came  to  the  polls  at  the  last  General 
Election.  A  first  glance,  indeed,  at  these  ominously  signifi- 
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cant  figures  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  we  are  on  the  eve 
of  a  great  Labour  debacle.  In  East  Bristol,  the  Labour 
candidate  lost  4,936  votes,  as  compared  with  the  figures 
of  1929  ;  in  East  Toxteth,  4,359  votes  ;  in  East  Islington, 
4,608  votes ;  in  Fareham,  1,722  votes ;  in  Salisbury, 
496  votes  ;  in  Pontypridd,  148  votes  ;  in  Sunderland, 
1,010  votes  ;  in  Woolwich,  4,247  votes  ;  in  St.  Rollux, 
9,401  votes  ;  in  Stroud,  324  votes  ;  in  Rutherglen,  802 
votes  ;  in  Gateshead,  5,500  votes  ;  in  Ardwick,  4,747 
votes ;  and  in  Wavertree,  3,543  votes.  Here,  as  we 
survey  the  series  of  figures,  there  looks  to  be  no  diminution 
in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  ninepins  are  tottering  over 
before  the  hands  of  the  spoiler.  In  the  middle  there  seems 
a  slight  lull,  but  only  a  slight  one  ;  and  at  the  end,  and  in 
the  most  recent  bye-election,  the  slump  is  as  much  pro¬ 
nounced  as  ever. 

If,  however,  the  arithmetical  record  of  the  Government 
Party  is  bad,  the  arithmetical  record  of  the  Liberals  has 
become  increasingly  worse.  In  this  befigured  record  of  the 
recent  bye-elections,  a  once  powerful  party  passes  from 
disaster  to  disaster.  During  the  last  six  months,  indeed, 
there  are  no  arithmetical  reasons  which  entitle  us  to  forecast 
its  continued  existence  as  a  separate  party  after  the  next 
General  Election  ;  its  sun  rather  seems  to  be  setting  in 
darkness  and  gloom.  In  East  Bristol  the  Liberal  vote 
declined  by  8,566  from  the  figures  of  1929  ;  in  East  Isling¬ 
ton,  by  6,686  ;  in  Fareham,  by  5,113  ;  in  Salisbury,  by 
3,432  ;  in  Pontypridd,  by  6,053,  and  in  Sunderland,  by 
6,280.  At  Scarborough,  certainly,  where,  to  the  evident 
displeasure  of  the  local  party,  there  was  no  Labour  candidate, 
there  was  a  Liberal  increase  of  votes  over  the  General 
Election  amounting  to  1,885  5  ^  there  had  been  a 

Labour  poll  in  1929  of  4,645,  it  was  evident  that  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  local  Labour  managers  extended  to  a  large 
section  of  the  local  Labour  voters,  and  that  comparatively 
few  of  them  were  willing  to  give  their  second  preference 
to  a  Liberal.  The  result  of  Scarborough  must  have  been 
a  great  disappointment  to  the  Liberal  organisers  as  a  fore¬ 
cast  of  what  might  fairly  be  expected  to  happen  under  the 
Alternative  Vote ;  and  as  it  was  followed  at  the  end  of 
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May  by  a  drop  of  4,461  at  Stroud,  it  is  small  matter  of 
surprise  that  at  the  more  recent  bye-elections  the  Liberal 
candidates  appear  to  have  hopelessly  disappeared  from  the 
picture.  At  this  point,  that  is  to  say,  the  tale  of  disaster 
ends,  not  because  the  Liberal  stock  has  now  begun  to 
rise,  but  because  at  the  latest  bye-elections  there  was  no 
Liberal  candidate  forthcoming  at  all.  And  again,  judging 
from  the  arithmetical  results,  an  even  more  disastrous 
inference  appears  to  be  inevitable.  Almost  certainly  a 
large  part  of  the  Liberal  voters  of  1929  in  these  constitu¬ 
encies,  deeply  disillusioned  by  the  want  of  a  candidate  of 
their  own  persuasion,  have  deliberately  abstained  from 
voting  at  all  and  thus  answered  the  Labour  refusal  of  a 
second  preference  vote  at  Scarborough  by  a  concerted 
refusal  on  a  more  elaborate  scale. 

IV 

Who,  then,  in  the  face  of  such  damning  figures  as  these, 
can  refrain  from  concluding  without  any  further  ado 
that  at  the  ensuing  General  Election,  if  no  more  favourable 
influences  intervene,  the  present  Government  will  be 
defeated  and  the  disappearance  of  Liberalism  rendered 
irrevocably  certain  ?  Indeed,  their  tale  of  disaster  must 
be  constantly  drumming  in  the  ears  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
when  he  pleads,  to  the  evident  discomfiture  of  Sir  John 
Simon,  that  a  general  support  of  the  Government  is 
necessary  if  the  country  is  not  to  be  saved  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  rash  abolition  of  Protectionism.  And  yet, 
when  we  begin  to  scrutinise  these  figures  more  clearly  and 
turn  from  the  mere  arithmetical  additions  to  the  more 
concrete  developments  of  circumstance  and  policy  embodied 
in  their  results,  it  must  be  confessed  that  doubts  as  to  the 
prophetic  infallibility  of  figures  inevitably  rise  in  our  minds. 
After  all,  the  world  is  something  more  than  geometrical. 
Reality  can  never  actually  be  expressed  in  terms  of  our 
pointer  measurements.  Notwithstanding  all  their  con¬ 
clusive  parade  of  successes  as  expressed  with  the  cold 
veracity  of  figures,  the  Conservatives  have  yet  won  only 
two  new  seats,  those  of  Sunderland  and  Ashton-under- 
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Lyne.  When  a  plebiscite  was  held  in  Upper  Silesia 
many  people  both  here  and  in  Germany  blundered  in  their 
estimate  of  the  justice  of  the  award,  because  they  assumed 
that  a  plebiscite  meant  the  bare  summation  of  the  votes 
totalled  by  each  of  the  two  competing  sides.  In  reality, 
the  plebiscite  was  settled  by  votes  recorded  in  the  separate 
Upper  Silesian  communes  under  an  arrangement  definitely 
prescribed  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  one  method 
of  appraising  the  results  led  to  a  different  conclusion 
from  the  other  and  so,  when  we  pass  from  the  wholesale 
record  of  additions  in  these  several  bye-elections  to 
the  more  searching  question  as  to  what  these  figures 
signify,  it  may  be  that  in  their  revelation  of  seats 
actually  won,  they  do  not  entitle  us  to  forecast  so  con¬ 
fidently  after  all. 

V 

Take,  for  example,  the  first  of  these  bye-elections,  that 
held  at  East  Bristol.  In  our  arithmetical  record  of  results, 
the  Labour  member  is  set  down  as  having  dropped  no 
less  than  4,936  votes.  Apparently,  then,  this  particular 
election  made  an  appreciable  addition  to  the  Labour  table 
of  losses.  In  reality,  however,  the  seat  was  handsomely 
held  while  the  Solicitor-General,  who  is  now  the  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  Division,  distinctly  declared  after  the  poll 
that  he  won  it  because  of  his  earnest  advocacy  of  the 
Government  Trade  Disputes  Bill.  Indeed,  it  was  defin¬ 
itely  declared  to  the  electors  on  high  authority  that  it 
was  necessary  to  import  him  immediately  into  the  Commons 
because  his  legal  help  was  essential  in  order  to  carry  this 
Bill  through  its  several  stages.  The  Conservatives,  too, 
were  at  that  time  hopelessly  divided  amongst  themselves, 
and  as  they  had  not  fought  the  Division  for  many  years, 
they  only  polled  a  little  over  8,000  votes  as  contrasted 
with  the  serious  rival  claimants  to  the  seat.  They  were 
then  strongly  criticising  the  Labour  Government  on  the 
question  of  the  provision  of  schemes  to  help  the  unem¬ 
ployed.  As  was  shown  on  the  division  list  at  a  later  date, 
they  had  no  great  belief  in  the  Trades  Disputes  Bill. 
And  yet  when  the  result  of  the  poll  was  declared,  it  was 
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found  that  they,  who  had  been  favoured  by  12,576  electors 
in  1929,  were  now  only  supported  by  4,010.  That  is  to 
say,  although  the  total  Labour  vote  declined,  it  was  plain 
that,  as  compared  with  the  other  parties.  Labour  stock 
was  still  high  and  that,  where  there  was  something  of  a 
constructive  programme.  Labour  voters  would  give  their 
candidate  a  commanding  majority  of  11,324 — only  297 
less  than  that  of  1929. 

However,  a  conclusion  much  less  favourable  to  the 
chances  of  the  Government  must  be  drawn  from  a  more 
concrete  survey  of  the  next  group  of  elections,  those  at 
East  Toxteth,  East  Islington,  Fareham,  Salisbury  and  St. 
George’s,  Westminster.  During  all  these  elections  the 
Tory  Party  was  still  severely  rent  by  internal  dissensions. 
The  Liberals  in  the  House  of  Commons,  too,  were  not  a 
little  divided  in  their  allegiance  and  did  not  appear  to 
pose  before  the  world  as  a  cohesive  and  united  band  who 
might  safely  be  entrusted  with  the  destinies  of  a  mighty 
empire.  The  consequence  was  that  at  Salisbury,  where 
they  had  a  very  good  candidate,  they  yet  lost  3,432  votes. 
In  fact,  they  had  quite  a  different  experience  from  that  of 
the  Conservatives  of  the  electoral  effects  of  disunion. 
What  was  the  reason  of  this  ?  The  contest  between  the 
competing  sections  of  the  Conservative  Party  was  practically 
settled  at  St.  George’s  where  Mr.  Duff  Cooper  gained  a 
resounding  victory  for  the  cause  of  Mr.  Baldwin.  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  position  was  thereafter  represented  to  the  world 
as  the  sane  and  reasonable  Protection  when  contrasted  with 
the  impetuous  irreconcilability  of  the  Wicked  Uncles. 
Besides,  Mr.  Baldwin  was  the  just  man  in  adversity  and  all 
the  chivalrous  instincts  of  the  voters  were  thus  stimulated 
in  his  support.  So  at  that  time  there  began  that  drift 
of  Liberal  voters  in  the  Conservative  direction  which  was 
reflected  in  the  figures  of  all  the  ensuing  bye-elections,  and 
which,  while  it  makes  an  Alternative  Vote  of  little  avail 
for  the  Government,  is  undoubtedly  of  serious  import 
for  the  Labour  chance  of  holding  its  own  at  any  immediate 
General  Election.  From  the  mere  figures  at  Salisbury 
and  Pontypridd  one  would  gather  that  they  were  not  losing 
so  many  votes  as  before,  but  in  reality,  it  was  becoming 
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increasingly  evident  that  the  course  of  events  was  working 
to  a  decided  crisis  in  their  fortunes. 


VI 

Such  a  crisis,  at  any  rate,  is  suggested  by  a  series  of 
elections  in  the  industrial  North  of  England  where  there 
was  a  unique  opportunity  of  testing  the  appeal  of  a  recon¬ 
ciled  Conservatism.  The  Safeguarding  programme  was 
by  this  time  encircled  by  such  a  halo  of  chivalry  and 
moderation  that  it  continued  a  strong  attraction  to  the 
minds  of  disgruntled  Liberals.  Now  that  the  Wicked 
Uncles  had  ceased  to  trouble,  what  was  there  to  fear  } 
No  wonder  that  with  the  help  of  these  Liberal  votes,  the 
Conservatives  in  Sunderland  gained  their  first  absolute 
victory  of  the  period.  “  I  have  based  my  campaign,” 
said  Mr.  Luke  Thompson,  the  victor  in  this  memorable 
contest,  ”  on  the  full  Conservative  policy  as  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Baldwin  of  economy,  a  free  hand  for  safeguarding, 
help  for  British  agriculture,  and  Empire  economic  unity.” 
The  difference  between  this  and  what  was  regarded  as  the 
more  extreme  programme  of  the  Wicked  Uncles  is  the 
difference  between  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee  ;  but 
all  the  same,  it  exercised  a  soothing  and  reassuring  influence 
in  the  North  of  England.  Mr.  Brownlie,  the  Labour  candi¬ 
date  at  Sunderland,  was  a  competent  and  powerful  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Trade  Union  interests,  but  he  had  not  the 
same  advantage  possessed  by  the  Solicitor-General  of 
being  there  to  press  home  a  large  and  important  measure 
of  immediate  Trade  Union  legislation.  Besides,  he  was 
not  a  Free  Trader  of  the  orthodox  Liberal  kind  ;  to  his 
opponents,  indeed,  he  appeared  to  counter  safeguarding 
by  a  new  Protectionism  of  his  own. 

Thereafter,  the  contest  went  on,  and  the  trek  from 
Liberalism  continued.  It  was  not  completely  manifest 
at  Woolwich  where,  though  there  was  still  a  Labour  drop, 
there  was  only  a  small  Tory  gain  over  1929.  But  at  Ashton- 
under-Lyne,  where  the  Labour  Party  had  for  the  first 
time  to  face  the  competition  of  the  new  Mosley  Party,  the 
result  was  that  a  second  seat  of  our  series  was  lost  to  the 
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Government.  It  is  accordingly  evident  that  in  its  influence 
on  our  forecast  of  a  coming  General  Election,  the  new 
Mosley  Party  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  Its  formal 
programme,  it  is  true,  as  explicitly  declared  by  its  candidate 
before  the  election,  w'as  of  a  somewhat  pinchbeck  character. 
It  was  dictatorship  by  committee  instead  of  dictatorship 
by  the  power  of  the  individual  will.  But  it  was  not  this 
formal  programme,  audacious  though  it  may  have  been, 
that  enabled  the  Mosley  Party  to  poll  4,472  votes  in  what 
was  regarded  as  a  Labour  stronghold.  Sir  Oswald  Mosley 
himself  possesses  gifts  of  distinctly  demagogic  character. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  at  Ashton-under-Lyne  he  com¬ 
manded  larger  and  more  alert  meetings  than  any  other 
of  the  candidates.  His  cue  was  to  show  that  he  was  the 
real  Simon  Pure,  the  only  faithful  Labourite  leader  of  a 
party  who  were  prepared  to  carry  out  rigidly  the  proposals 
of  Labour  and  the  Nation.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
advocacy  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  Import  Boards, 
which  he  also  declared  to  be  the  authorised  Labour  policy, 
was  fitted  to  appeal  to  a  certain  number  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  voters  who  were  not  prepared  to  go  too  near  to  the 
suspected  Tariffs  of  the  old  Protectionism.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that,  while  in  the  absence  of  a  Liberal  candidate, 
a  large  number  of  the  Liberals  undoubtedly  voted  for  the 
Conservative,  a  certain  number  of  the  Conservative  voters, 
joined  by  discontented  Labourites  who  had  been  carried 
away  in  the  big  Mosley  meetings,  were  content  to  lose 
their  votes  to  the  candidate  of  the  Mosley  party.  Some 
Liberals,  too,  must  have  voted  for  the  Labour  Party,  but 
not  enough  to  influence  our  estimate  of  the  adverse  chances 
of  the  Government  in  a  coming  General  Election. 

No  Mosley  candidate  appeared  at  any  of  the  subsequent 
bye-elections,  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  a  large 
amount  of  damage  had  already  been  done  to  the  morale 
of  the  Labour  supporters.  The  first  two — St.  Rollux  and 
Rutherglen — ^were  held  in  Scotland,  and  at  St.  Rollux 
the  Labour  candidate  according  to  his  own  statement  after 
the  poll,  had  to  ask  his  Labour  supporters  to  make  consider¬ 
able  allowances  for  the  difficulties  of  the  Government. 
At  Rutherglen  the  victorious  candidate,  a  brother  of  Keir 
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Hardie,  had  to  face  a  certain  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  he,  an  I.L.P.  nominee,  should  really  have  been 
endorsed  by  the  Labour  Executive  at  all.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  plain  that  at  the  Rutherglen  election  an  enormous 
bulk  of  the  Liberal  voters  of  1929  was  transferred  to  the 
Conservative  Party.  This  was  all  the  more  noticeable 
because  at  this  time  there  appeared  to  be  a  certain  amount 
of  co-operation  and  understanding  between  the  Labour 
and  Liberal  Parties  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  even 
alleged  by  angry  critics  that  there  was  evidence  of  a  definite 
Labour-Liberal  pact  between  the  prospective  Central 
offices,  such  as  was  evidenced  by  the  circumstance  that 
at  all  the  succeeding  elections  there  was  a  straight  fight, 
first  between  a  Liberal  and  a  Conservative,  and  thereafter, 
between  Labour  and  a  Conservative.  At  Scarborough, 
where  the  fight  was  between  Liberals  and  Conservatives 
in  the  good  old  style,  the  Tory  won  with  an  increased  vote 
of  908  over  the  General  Election — not  sufficient,  according  to 
Lord  Beaverbrook’s  organ  in  the  Press,  and  really  caused, 
in  the  opinion  of  his  newspaper,  by  the  fact  that  the  Con¬ 
servative  candidate  had  reverted  to  the  Baldwin  proposal 
of  Wheat  quotas  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  the  Food 
Taxes  of  the  Wicked  Uncles.  At  Gateshead,  however, 
on  the  Safeguarding  Baldwin  programme.  Colonel  Headlam, 
the  Conservative  candidate,  increased  the  Tory  poll  by 
no  less  than  90  per  cent,  while  the  Labour  vote  went  down 
by  20  per  cent.  At  Ardwick  and  Wavertree,  as  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  arithmetical  results,  the  Tory  candidates 
still  continued  to  pile  up  their  increased  number  of  voters, 
while  in  both  the  Labour  vote  was  startlingly  decreased, 
and  at  Wavertree  it  was  even  doubtful,  as  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  pointed  out,  whether  the  Labour  voters  of  1929, 
not  having  a  candidate  of  their  own,  had  troubled  on  this 
occasion  to  vote  at  all. 

VII 

Our  conclusion  consequently  must  be  that  the  results 
of  a  more  concrete  survey  of  these  successive  bye-elections 
do  not  materially  alter  the  inference  forced  on  our  attention 
by  the  startling  and  cumulative  arithmetical  decline  of  the 
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Labour  votes.  It  is  true  that  the  Tories  gained  only  two 
seats,  and  that  the  Labour  Party  gained  one  during  the 
period  in  an  uncontested  election  in  the  Scotland  Division 
of  Liverpool.  This  consideration,  however,  while  it  testi¬ 
fies  to  the  difficulties  of  the  inference,  is  not  sufficient  to 
make  us  vary  it  by  suggesting  that  the  next  General 
Election,  like  the  last,  may  have  an  unsatisfactory  and 
undecided  result.  At  the  present  time,  as  is  shown  in  our 
concrete  survey,  the  Government  is  really  in  a  worse 
condition  than  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  At 
East  Bristol  the  Solicitor-General  could  wake  the  ground¬ 
lings  by  his  tale  of  the  rectification  of  Trade  Union  wrongs ; 
but  at  Gateshead  the  Conservatives  were  able  to  excite 
dissatisfaction  among  the  Labour  voters  by  attributing 
responsibility  to  the  Government  for  the  recommendation 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Unemployed  Assurance  ; 
and  at  Ardwick  it  was  the  question  of  Education  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  schools  which  caused  a  great  part  of  the 
trouble. 

Of  course,  the  Government  may  always  recover  its 
lost  chances  through  the  sheer  progress  of  events.  It 
may  enthuse  its  supporters  by  some  strong  constructive 
legislation,  especially  if  such  legislation  should  give  occasion 
to  the  wrecking  propensities  of  the  House  of  Lords.  At 
Ardwick  the  Labour  candidate  promised  on  behalf  of  his 
leaders  that  Mr.  Scurr’s  amendment  on  Education  would  be 
loyally  carried  out,  and  that  the  Government  Education 
Bill  itself  would  be  re-introduced  into  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  under  the  provisions  of  the  Parliament  Act.  At 
Gateshead  the  Labour  candidate  proclaimed  his  “  con¬ 
tempt  for  all  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  Unemployment  Commission  and  his  firm  rejection 
within  an  hour  of  all  the  policies  it  set  forth.”  But  these 
statements,  though  they  may  have  helped  the  Government 
cause,  did  not,  as  was  shown  by  the  result,  reassure  to  any 
extent  the  Government  supporters.  It  is  also  unfortunate 
that  Mr.  Henderson,  whose  tactful  and  courageous  policy 
in  Foreign  Affairs,  has  been  of  such  tremendous  advantage 
to  his  party,  is  at  the  present  time  meeting  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  unexpected  difficulties  in  his  progress  in  the 
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Conference  towards  Disarmament.  If  these  difficulties  are 
surmounted,  as  they  well  may  be,  it  must  produce  a 
tremendous  change  in  the  Government’s  chances.  But  all 
the  same,  the  political  weather,  just  at  the  present  time,  is 
undoubtedly  dark  and  overcast.  As  between  the  policies  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Sir  John  Simon,  the  former,  without 
a  doubt,  is  more  timely  and  courageous  ;  and  yet  it  looks, 
if  our  survey  is  correct,  as  if  the  large  proportion  of 
Liberal  voters  in  the  country  are  on  the  side  of  the  latter. 
The  result  of  such  a  transfer  would,  to  be  sure,  be  the 
disappearance  of  Liberalism  as  a  Party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  it  would  certainly  intensify  the  inferences 
which  are  at  present  working  towards  the  advent  of  a 
Conservative  Ministry  with  a  clear  working  majority. 


THE  MEDIAEVAL  REPORTER 


By  Roger  B.  Lloyd 

AS  we  cast  our  minds  back  to  our  early  history  lessons 
in  a  preparatory  school,  most  of  us  will  remember 
the  slender  red  manual  of  English  history,  with 
shiny  pages,  and  little  inset  thumbnail  sketches  of  “  A 
Lady  Wearing  the  Dress  of  the  Period  ”  and  “  A  Man-at- 
Arms.”  Its  pages  were  largely  filled  by  accounts  of  battles 
and  parliaments,  and  its  heroes  were  mostly  statesmen 
and  kings.  But  in  the  earlier  chapters  there  loomed  a 
more  shadowy  figure,  from  whom  the  author  now  and 
then  quoted  a  chance  phrase,  the  Chronicler. 

His  remarks  added  a  touch  of  verisimilitude  and  vividness 
to  the  painfully  businesslike  text,  but  he  himself  remained 
a  little  unreal.  He  was  always  on  the  stage,  but  he  lurked 
in  the  background  and  could  not  be  clearly  seen.  Only 
one  foible  of  his  emerged  clearly,  and  that  was  his  notorious 
inability  to  count,  for  the  author  was  always  ready  with 
his  warning  that  the  chronicler’s  figures  must  be  divided 
by  ten.  When  the  child  outgrows  these  manuals,  and  comes 
at  last  to  a  more  detailed  study  of  mediaeval  history,  he 
realises  that  there  was  more  than  one  chronicle,  and  that 
the  chroniclers  were  less  incompetent  historians  than  he 
had  been  led  to  suppose.  He  is  introduced  to  a  bewildering 
variety  of  chronicles  and  chroniclers  until  he  begins  to 
realise  that  the  writing  of  chronicles  must  have  been  a 
recognised  mediaeval  profession.  Who  wrote  them,  and 
why  ?  Under  what  conditions  were  they  written,  and  what 
are  their  main  characteristics  ? 

One  of  these  questions  can  be  quickly  answered.  They 
were  written  because  there  was  a  ready  demand  for  that 
kind  of  document.  Patrons  would  retain  scribes  to 
compile  the  family  history.  Monasteries  would  set  monks 
to  work  on  sifting  their  records  and  compiling  a  history 
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of  the  Abbey.  Corporations  of  such  cities  as  London  and 
Bristol  would  employ  a  chronicler  to  work  up  their  records 
into  a  readable  history.  Some  of  the  great  Abbeys  took  a 
particular  pride  in  chronicling  not  only  their  domestic 
concerns  but  also  national  history.  At  Westminster, 
Winchester,  and  St.  Albans,  it  was  the  business  of  the 
Abbot  to  provide  facilities  for  that  work,  and  to  train  monks 
who  should  be  capable  of  doing  it.  The  Anglo  Saxon 
Chronicle^  which  covers  hundreds  of  years,  was  written 
in  the  Abbey  of  Winchester,  and  many  generations  of 
monks  were  employed  on  it. 

Speaking  very  generally,  until  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  most  chronicles  were  written  by  monks,  and  after 
that  they  began  to  lose  their  monopoly,  which  passed  to 
trained  laymen.  But  even  before  that  there  were  lay 
chronicles  of  various  kinds.  The  monks  wrote  because 
they  were  so  ordered  by  their  superiors  ;  the  laymen 
wrote  for  every  possible  kind  of  reason,  because  they 
scented  money,  because  they  were  bored,  or  because  they 
burned  to  glorify  their  city.  Andrew  Horn,  Chamberlain 
of  London  and  a  fishmonger  in  Bridge  Street,  painfully 
wrote  six  volumes  of  civic  annals,  being  actuated  thereto 
by  the  purest  of  civic  pride.  Another  London  Alderman, 
of  German  extraction  and  industry,  wrote  the  basic  Londoti 
Chronicle.  Geoffrey  Baker,  a  secular  clerk,  found  an 
Oxfordshire  parsonage  too  tame,  and  started  a  famous 
chronicle  to  wile  away  his  time.  Adam  Murimuth, 
Canon  of  St.  Paul’s,  varied  the  duties  of  his  canonry  with 
the  practise  of  ecclesiastical  law,  and  the  writing  of  a 
day  to  day  chronicle  of  his  times.  Robert  Avebury,  a 
parson  very  much  married,  found  that  his  defiance  of  the 
law  of  clerical  celibacy  decimated  his  income  from  ecclesi¬ 
astical  employment,  and  so  set  up  as  a  chronicler.  Whereas 
some  of  these  men,  such  as  the  London  Aldermen,  wrote 
for  love,  most,  no  doubt,  expected  and  received  some 
payment.  Those  who  had  patrons  were  naturally  paid 
by  them  ;  though  a  private  patron  is  more  capricious  than 
the  Bank  of  England,  as  poor  Wace  of  Jersey  found,  who 
was  commissioned  by  Henry  II  and  Queen  Eleanor  to 
write  for  them,  and  was  then  “  bilked  ”  of  his  remuneration 
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because  he  had  written  a  tactless  sentence  and  hurt  their 
royal  feelings.  But  not  all  had  definite  patrons,  in  the 
sense  that  their  work  was  commissioned.  There  were 
free  lances,  and  what  happened  to  them  by  way  of  remunera¬ 
tion  is  not  easy  to  discover.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
managed  to  prevail  on  someone  to  pay  them  for  their 
work. 

The  sad  story  of  Wace  of  Jersey  prompts  the  reflection 
that  chronicles  commissioned  by  patrons  have  to  be  treated 
with  caution  as  sources  for  history.  Free  lances  had 
sometimes  to  grind  their  patrons’  axes.  If  the  patron  was 
a  minor  monastery,  it  might  be  to  its  advantage  to  persuade 
the  chronicler,  whether  innocently  or  not,  to  accept  and 
transcribe  forged  title  deeds  to  land  and  rents,  which 
happened  in  the  famous  case  of  Crowland  Abbey,  when 
the  Abbot  skilfully  imposed  on  the  innocence  of  the 
chronicler  Vitalis.  Or  there  is  the  case  of  the  infant 
University  of  Oxford,  which  employed  a  chronicler,  and 
demanded  that  he  should  trace  its  descent  from  Alfred 
the  Great.  But  the  great  national  chronicles,  written  by 
powerful  Abbeys  less  easily  intimidated,  are  remarkably 
free  from  political  prejudice,  though  from  time  to  time  the 
personal  feelings  of  the  writer  burst  forth.  Not  even 
Matthew  Paris  could  keep  his  hatred  of  John  of  Gaunt 
within  bounds.  In  these  great  composite  chronicles 
there  is  continuity,  though  written  by  many  successive 
hands.  Often  a  chronicle  was  continued  in  the  same 
Abbey  for  hundreds  of  years,  as  at  Winchester  and  St. 
Albans.  Often  again  it  was  started  in  one  place  and 
continued  in  another.  The  Winchester  chronicle  (not  the 
Anglo  Saxon  chronicle  which  was  written  at  Winchester) 
was  continued  at  Canterbury,  and  a  St.  Albans  chronicle 
at  Westminster.  Westminster  also  obtained  and  continued 
in  its  execrable  handwriting  the  chronicle  begun  at  Worces¬ 
ter.  Westminster  indeed  was  without  rival  in  chronicle 
writing. 

As  different  Abbeys  all  over  Europe  were  in  constant 
touch  with  each  other,  they  had  the  means  of  gathering 
and  checking  information.  Abbeys  of  the  same  Order 
would  collaborate.  But  close  touch  was  also  maintained 
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often  enough  between  private  individuals  in  different  parts 
of  Europe,  and  there  was  constant  traffic  in  chronicles. 
The  English  Martin  Trevet  quoted  copiously  from  the 
Polish  Martin  of  Troppau,  who  wrote  in  Rome  the 
Chronicum  Pontificum.  The  Irish  Marianus  Scotus  began 
a  chronicle  at  Mainz,  which  was  continued  by  a  monk  at 
Worcester,  and  then  used  as  a  basis  for  the  famous  French 
universal  history  Chronographia^  which,  in  its  turn  was 
quoted  and  used  all  over  Europe.  Mediaeval  isolation  was 
less  complete  than  is  sometimes  supposed. 

From  these  facts  it  is  plain  that  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  circulation  in  chronicles,  and  therefore  when  a 
writer  sat  down  to  begin  his  own  work,  other  people’s 
chronicles  would  undoubtedly  form  one  of  his  most 
important  sources.  But  there  were  others.  Copies  of 
royal  decrees  or  parliamentary  acts  were  sent  round  the 
country,  and  were  easily  accessible.  Page  after  page  in 
Kingsford’s  admirable  edition  of  the  Chronicles  of  London 
is  filled  with  exact  copies  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  minutes 
of  judgments  and  councils  copied  word  for  word,  pre¬ 
ambles  included,  with  incredible  industry.  But  apart 
from  these  written  sources,  the  chronicler  had  to  rely  on 
what  he  saw  and  heard,  or  what  was  common  gossip,  or  on 
what  the  actors  in  the  events  he  recorded  told  him  them¬ 
selves.  Some  chroniclers  were  naturally  well  known,  and 
all  they  had  to  do  was  to  sit  at  home  and  wait  for  important 
people  to  come  and  say  what  was  happening  behind  the 
scenes.  Others  relied  on  small  talk,  as  witness  the  earlier 
parts  of  the  London  Chronicles^  which  mirror  the  small 
talk  of  the  time  with  a  fidelity  which  is  highly  entertaining  : 

In  this  same  yere  .  .  .  there  were  greete  Re3nies  and  eke  Thundres. 
And  also  there  flylle  grete  hayles,  ffor  ther  kome  adovne  with  the 
Reyne  out  of  the  eyre  hayle-Stones  ffoure  Squayre,  as  grete  as  any 
eyren.  .  .  .  And  fterthermore  floules  were  y-seyn  ffle5aige  in  the 
eyre,  and  berynge  coles  in  her  bylies,  that  weren  cause  off  brennynge 
off  many  houses.  .  ,  .  And  also  fyrye  Dragons  and  Wykked  Spyrites 
weren  many  seyn,  merveyllously  ffleynge  in  the  eyre. 

That  is  the  entry  for  1202.  Two  years  later  the  entry 
concerns  the  arrival  of  the  Friars  in  England,  and  also  a 
“  Riht  Sharpe  Wynter,”  Shortly  after  we  get  the  cruelly 
humorous  story  of  the  Jew  of  Tewkesbury,  and  how  he 
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came  by  his  death  through  too  excessive  an  adherence  to 
the  laws  of  his  sabbath  ;  and  then  for  many  years  there  is 
little  beside  the  bare  mention  of  the  civic  officers  of  the 
year. 

The  chronicler  who  continued  this  work  was  to  his 
predecessor  as  the  Lobby  Correspondent  of  The  Times  is 
to  the  local  reporter  of  the  Middlecombe  Weekly  Gazette. 
For  he  must  have  had  the  right  of  entry  to  Parliament, 
for  he  takes  up  page  after  page  with  a  record  as  exact  as 
Hansard  itself  of : 

The  Articles  and  the  causes  Resonable  considered  by  alle  the  Lordes 
off  this  Rewme,  Spirituell  and  Temporell,  beyng  at  the  Parlement  at 
Westm.,  off  the  Deposyng  off  kyng  Richard  and  off  his  Renouncyng 
off  his  Kyngely  Magestiee. 

There  then  follow  no  less  than  forty-three  closely  printed 
pages,  which  contain  every  speech  made  and,  in  addition, 
the  sermon  delivered  by  the  “  Erchebysshop  ”  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  They  are  not  exhilarating,  but  their  historical  value 
is  plainly  inunense,  for  beyond  doubt  this  account  is 
written  by  an  eyewitness.  His  part  of  the  chronicle  is 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  work  of  his  predecessors  by 
his  great  interest  in  high  politics.  He  mentions  every 
foray  of  the  king’s  in  France  and  Scotland  ;  and  he  has 
full  details  of  every  piece  of  treason  ;  but  when  the  traitors 
come  to  be  hung,  drawn,  and  quartered,  he  does  not  trouble 
himself  to  give  any  description  of  it.  Austerity  is  the  note 
of  his  writing,  as  it  was  also  the  note  of  the  chronicles 
written  in  the  great  Abbeys  such  as  Westminster,  and 
St.  Albans.  The  Anglo  Saxon  Chronicle  is  also  austere 
in  the  sense  that  its  authors  were  perfectly  conscious  that 
they  were  writing  history  as  opposed  to  recording  gossip. 
Their  history,  it  is  true,  was  predominently  ecclesiastical, 
but  as  the  chronicle  is  the  work  of  Winchester  Abbey 
that  is  to  be  expected.  They  will,  for  example,  cover  two 
years  with  only  four  lines,  as  in  io8i  and  1082,  but  in 
1083  a  minor  riot  broke  out  in  Glastonbury  Abbey,  and 
that  is  reported  at  length.  Very  many  of  the  chronicles,  of 
course,  are  history  books  pure  and  simple.  They  begin 
with  Creation,  and  throughout  are  so  written  that  it  is 
clear  that  the  writers  were  always  describing  not  current 
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but  past  events.  But  many  more,  and  these  are  by  far  the 
most  interesting  to  read  to-day,  are  concerned  to  record 
current  events,  and  fulfilled  roughly  the  same  function  to 
their  times  as  the  daily  newspaper  does  to  ours. 

Did  they  know,  did  they  even  remotely  realise  that  what 
they  wrote  was  history  in  the  making  ?  The  question  is 
difficult  to  answer,  and  there  are  a  host  of  exceptions  to 
any  answer  that  can  be  suggested,  but  roughly  it  may  be 
said  that  they  were  precisely  as  conscious  of  their  function 
as  providing  sources  for  future  historians  as  is  the  news 
editor  of  any  daily  newspaper.  He,  no  doubt,  realises 
that  that  is  one  of  the  functions  of  his  office,  but  he  also 
realises  that  the  function  is  secondary.  His  main  occupa¬ 
tion  is  the  recording  of  the  kind  of  news  that  the  people 
as  a  whole  want  to  read.  The  chroniclers  of  the  type  of 
those  who  wrote  most  of  the  London  Chronicles  viewed 
their  function  in  the  same  way. 

Of  this  there  are  dozens  of  proofs.  The  chief  preoccupa¬ 
tion  of  the  writers  is  no  doubt  political,  but  they  are  exactly 
like  a  good  contributor  to  the  London  Letter  of  a  provincial 
newspaper.  Let  anything  strange  happen  in  their  own 
city,  let  the  weather  behave  itself  unseemly,  let  the  new 
mayor  depart  from  what  was  customary,  as  did  Sir  John 
Shaa,  who 

caused  all  his  brethren,  the  Aldremen,  to  Ride  from  the  Guylde  hall 
imto  the  Crane  in  the  Vyntry,  and  there  to  take  their  Barge,  and 
ageyn  at  their  landyng  to  take  their  horses  and  to  ride  to  guild  hall, 
where  as  at  all  tymes  before.  Syne  the  tyme  of  John  Norman,  Mair, 
the  said  Mair  and  his  Brethren  were  accustumed  to  goo  on  ffote  to 
the  said  Crane  in  the  Vyntry,  and  after  their  Retoume  from  West- 
niysnter  agayne  on  ffote  to  such  place  as  their  dyner  was  ordeyned 
for, 

and  immediately  the  king  was  left  to  fight  in  France  with 
his  victories  unsung  and  his  defeats  unbewailed,  whilst  the 
chroniclers  turned  avidly  to  these  matters  of  more  pressing 
and  popular  interest.  The  village  pump  was  with  them, 
as  certainly  it  is  with  us,  the  real  centre  of  their  interest, 
and  anything  happening  there  was  news  above  all  else. 

They  would  use  parchment  without  stint  on  royal 
weddings,  on  executions,  on  horrors,  and,  above  all,  on  the 
weather.  Even  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  unbends  when, 
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on  the  night  of  the  third  day  before  the  ides  of  December  was  the 
moon,  during  a  long  time  of  the  night,  as  if  covered  with  blood,  and 
afterwards  eclipsed.  Also  on  the  night  of  the  seventeenth  day  before 
the  calends  of  January  was  the  heaven  seen  very  red  as  if  it  were 
burning.  .  .  .  This  was  a  very  blighted  year  in  com,  through  the 
rains  that  scarcely  ceased  for  nearly  all  the  year.  (1117.) 

It  is  in  the  same  Chronicle  that  the  famous  passage  occurs 
which  is  quoted  in  every  child’s  history  book  in  Stephen’s 
reign,  “  They  said  openly  that  Christ  and  His  saints  slept,” 
which  comes  at  the  end  of  a  terrifyingly  gruesome  account 
of  the  various  tortures  that  the  wicked  barons  inflicted 
without  let  or  hindrance  on  those  whom  they  disliked,  or 
from  whom  they  hoped  to  extract  money. 

To  read  the  civic  chronicler  at  his  best  one  should  turn 
to  a  royal  wedding,  or,  better  still,  to  the  year  of  Jack 
Cade’s  rebellion  : 

And  the  same  day  at  v.  at  after  none  the  Capteyne  (Cade)  came  in 
to  the  Cite  per  force ;  and  in  his  entry  at  the  Brigge  he  hewe  the 
Ropys  of  the  drawe  brigge  asonder  .  .  .  and  at  London  Stone  he 
strak  vpon  it  like  a  Conquerour. 

Then  he  beheaded  two  citizens,  and  his  followers  : 

brought  the  hedis  of  the  lord  Say  and  of  Crowmer  upon  II  stakes  or 
polis,  and  in  dyuers  places  of  the  Cite  put  theym  togider,  cawsyng 
that  oon  to  kysse  that  other. 

The  final  indignity  !  But  it  was  not  hidden  from  the 
chronicler,  and  therefore  revealed  also  to  us  and  to  those 
for  whom  he  wrote.  As  for  royal  weddings,  not  even  the 
marriage  of  a  Prince  of  Wales  in  Westminster  Abbey 
to-day  would  send  a  reporter  into  greater  ecstasies  than 
the  chronicler  laboured  under  when  Katherine  of  Aragon 
came  to  London  to  wed  the  son  of  Henry  VH.  There  was 
a  tremendous  procession,  interspersed  by  six  tableaux  or 
pageants  at  different  points  in  the  city.  Each  of  these  is 
vividly  described  at  great  length.  At  each  of  them 
Katherine,  stolid  and  uncomprehending,  was  greeted  by  a 
long  and  highly  moral  poem  spoken  in  her  honour.  The 
chronicler  does  not  spare  us  one  word  of  them.  Then 
when  at  last  she  came  to  the  wedding  itself,  the  chronicler 
is  careful  to  describe  exactly  what  each  distinguished 
guest,  man  or  woman,  was  wearing.  And  when  bride  and 
bridegroom  had  departed  from  vulgar  eyes,  and  the  feasting 
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and  drinking  began,  he  lets  us  see  another  poem,  spoken 
at  the  Lord  Mayor’s  dinner  party  by  a  Scottish  Ambassador, 
which  is  well  known  to  readers  of  the  Oxford  Book  of 
English  Verse  : 

London,  thou  art  of  Townes  A  per  se, 

Soueraign  of  Cities,  semeliest  in  sight. 

Their  criterion  of  importance  was  their  own  interest  in  a 
subject.  If  it  interested  them,  they  described  it  fully  and 
at  length  ;  if  it  did  not  and  yet  was  of  obvious  political 
importance,  they  drily  recorded  the  facts  and  left  it  at 
that. 

The  chronicler,  then,  did  not  as  a  general  rule  imagine 
that  he  was,  so  to  speak,  commissioned  by  the  historians 
of  the  future  to  write  what  would  be  of  use  to  them.  He 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  in  much  the  same  position,  historic¬ 
ally  speaking,  as  a  good  diarist.  His  document  may  turn 
out  to  be  a  matter  of  great  public  importance,  or  it  may 
not.  If  it  should  happen  to  be  valuable  as  a  source  of 
history,  so  much  the  better ;  but  his  real  object  and  aim 
is  to  interest.  To  interest  whom  ?  Who  read  these  long 
accounts  of  royal  weddings,  of  the  execution  of  notorious 
criminals  ?  That  is  a  question  any  answer  to  which  is  so 
vague  that  to  suggest  one  only  darkens  counsel.  Both  he 
and  his  readers  remain  elusive  figures,  as  do  most  mediaeval 
worthies.  They  are  dimly  seen  looming  through  the  mist : 
it  clears  a  little  :  but  very  soon  it  comes  down  again,  and 
we  have  seen  enough  to  assure  us  that  we  know  very  little, 
and  to  excite  our  curiosity  to  know  more.  In  the  meantime, 
we  have  their  work,  and  because  we  have  it,  we  have  also  a 
vivider  knowledge  of  mediaeval  times  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  possible.  But  the  writer  remains  shadowy. 
He  sits  at  his  table  slowly  and  painfully  copying  parlia¬ 
mentary  acts,  with  all  their  intolerable  verbiage.  He 
walks  about  London  streets,  listens  to  excited  talk  about 
fiery  dragons  which  drop  burning  cinders  on  churches. 
He  runs  before  Jack  Cade,  and  accompanies  royal  proces¬ 
sions,  and  then  runs  home  to  write  it  all  down  before  he 
forgets.  He  disentangles  family  history  from  piles  of  dusty 
parchments,  wondering,  no  doubt,  as  he  does  these  things, 
if  he  will  get  his  money  when  the  work  is  done. 


NIKOLAY  GOGOL 


By  R.  D.  Charques 
I 

“  ¥T  is  gloomy  in  this  world,  gentlemen  !  ”  So  Gogol, 
J[  the  only  humorist  in  classic  Russian  literature — a 
literature  conspicuously  lacking,  as  the  civilised 
West  knows,  in  humour — ends  his  story  of  How  Ivan 
Ivanovitch  quarrelled  with  Ivan  Nikiforovitch.  It  is  an 
unexpected  conclusion  to  a  masterpiece  of  comedy.  The 
fields  were  black,  the  rain  beat  down,  drenching  crows  and 
jackdaws,  and  there  was  not  a  gleam  of  light  in  the  sky. 
“  It  is  gloomy  in  this  world,  gentlemen  !  ” 

They  are  celebrated  words.  Gogol  meant  them  ;  there 
was  nothing  he  ever  wrote  that  he  meant  more.  The  world 
was  a  gloomy  place,  and  the  people  in  it  were  the  nastiest 
part  of  brute  creation.  The  strange  thing  is  that  this  was 
the  passionate  conviction  of  a  writer  who,  on  the  score  of 
his  humorous  invention,  is  in  the  company  of  Rabelais 
and  Cervantes  and  Moli^re  and  Dickens.  A  familiar 
literary  comparison,  indeed,  is  that  which  couples  the  names 
of  Gogol  and  Dickens.  They  shared,  it  would  seem,  the 
same  gift  of  comic  exuberance,  the  same  genius  for  carica¬ 
ture,  the  same  riotous  sense  of  the  grotesque.  And  the 
points  of  difference  between  them  ?  -Well,  Dickens  was  an 
Englishman  and  Gogol  a  Russian  ;  one  ought  to  expect 
certain  dissimilarities  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  appears. 

One  ought  indeed  !  There  is  not  a  queerer  or  more 
puzzling  figure  in  the  history  of  Russian  literature  than 
Nikolay  Gogol.  He  is  an  oddity,  a  grotesque,  an  enigma ; 
a  prodigious  humorist  who  was  a  monster  of  morbidity  ;  a 
“  seeker  ” — to  use  the  Russian  expression — ^with  a  mind  of 
an  adolescent ;  a  fantastic  and  unhappy  introvert  who 
inaugurated  a  tradition  of  naturalism.  The  personality 
of  Gogol  is  strange  in  the  extreme.  What  we  know  about 
the  man  resolves  itself  into  a  tissue  of  paradoxes  and  con- 
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tradictions.  He  is  every  whit  as  perplexing  as  Poe,  who 
presents  a  similar  contrast  of  artistic  genius  and  human 
failure,  and  whose  personal  psychology  resembles  his  in 
some  respects.  Two  things  may  be  said  of  the  man  without 
equivocation.  There  was  in  Gogol’s  make-up  an  element 
of  perversity  which  is  positively  terrifying.  There  was  also 
a  mania  of  assertiveness  which  makes  him  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  of  great  men. 


II 

He  wrote  because  he  craved  for  fame — it  was  not  an 
unreasonable  motive.  But  Gogol’s  craving  was  a  madness, 
a  disease,  a  thing  bom  of  scarcely  human  egotism.  “  Cold 
sweat  pours  down  my  face,”  he  wrote  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
(announcing  his  decision  to  take  up  jurisprudence  as  a 
career),  “  at  the  thought  that  I  shall  perhaps  perish  in 
dust  without  making  my  name  known  by  a  single  remarkable 
deed.”  He  did  not  adopt  a  literary  career  from  choice ; 
he  saw  himself  in  turn  as  a  statesman,  a  government  admin¬ 
istrator,  an  actor,  a  professor  of  history.  It  was  greatness 
which  lured  him,  not  literature.  Having  begun  to  write 
almost  by  accident,  he  continued  to  write  largely  to  gratify 
his  vanity.  The  homage  of  Puskhin  and  Aksakov  was 
sweet,  the  praises  of  critics  like  Belinsky  went  to  his 
head.  He  was  destined  to  be  great,  it  seems,  as  a  writer. 
So  his  egotism  triumphed  ;  so  he  wrote  with  furious 
concentration,  fearful  for  a  time  that  his  inspiration  would 
leave  him.  So  his  creation — like  any  other,  it  is  a  mystery  ; 
but  it  is  precisely  the  depth  of  the  mystery  in  Gogol’s 
case  which  provokes  one  to  rash  explanations — so  his 
creation,  one  assumes,  took  a  form  which  afforded  him 
relief  from  his  peculiar  torments  of  spirit.  For  a  great 
battle  raged  in  the  man.  The  egotist,  in  the  manner  of 
egotists,  was  profoundly  unhappy,  the  victim  of  the  blackest 
melancholy.  He  had  tremendous  ideals.  He  demanded 
of  himself,  to  put  it  briefly,  moral  perfection.  Obsessed 
by  his  own  shortcomings  of  character,  he  aspired  greatly ; 
a  prey  to  introspection,  he  lashed  himself  with  the  sense 
of  his  unworthiness.  He  wrote  as  he  did  for  the  malicious 
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joy,  as  he  himself  put  it,  of  depicting  in  my  heroes  my 
own  nastiness.”  His  humour  was  the  revengefulness  of  a 
morbid  and  deeply  unhappy  nature. 

Ill 

Literature,  no  doubt,  should  be  regarded  as  literature. 
A  writer  is  great  by  virtue  of  what  he  writes,  not  what  he 
is  ;  and  Gogol  is  no  exception.  But  it  is  hard  to  accustom 
ourselves  to  the  point  of  view  of  these  Russians.  They  have 
anxious  minds.  They  are  everlastingly  preoccupied  with 
the  soul.  They  cannot  keep  life  and  literature  apart ; 
they  always  appear  to  be  pushing  their  art  beyond  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  think  are  its  normal  boundaries. 
They  give  the  impression,  to  borrow  an  image  from  a 
contemporary  writer,  of  men  who  have  lost  their  clothes 
in  some  terrible  catastrophe  ;  and  they  are  as  little  bur¬ 
dened  in  the  circumstances  with  a  sense  of  shame  as  with 
a  sense  of  humour.  And  then,  for  most  of  us,  there  is  the 
barrier  of  translation.  We  cannot  always  be  sure  we  have 
heard  them  correctly  ;  we  cannot  be  certain  we  have  caught 
their  peculiar  intonations,  their  exact  changes  of  voice. 
And  our  doubt  is  deepened  in  the  case  of  Gogol  by  the 
man’s  insatiable  appetite  for  laughter.  It  may  be  prejudice, 
of  course,  but  we  are  a  little  suspicious  of  the  ring  of  it. 
What  sort  of  Russian,  we  ask  ourselves,  is  this  ?  Perhaps 
it  is  natural  to  turn  to  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  to  his 
personal  history  in  order  to  verify,  if  we  can,  our  impressions. 

It  is  doubtless  natural,  but  it  is  not  altogether  necessary. 
The  evidence,  after  all,  is  in  the  books  he  wrote.  There 
is  only  one  test  of  literature,  and  that  is  in  the  reading  of  it : 
Gogol’s  art  must  be  judged  as  art,  not  as  a  psychological 
document.  Can  one  then  fail  to  perceive  the  terrible 
malice  and  vindictiveness  of  his  humour  in  Dead  Souls? 
Travelling  with  Tchitchikov  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Russian  pro\'incial  society,  the  reader  marvels  at 
the  comic  panorama  of  idiosyncratic  types.  The  fun,  the 
farce,  the  buffoonery,  the  absurdity,  the  riotous  comedy 
of  Tchitchikov ’s  adventures — all  this  is  irresistible.  But 
what  sort  of  fun  is  it  that  leaves  one  so  horrified  and 
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depressed  ?  Is  this  meant  to  be  merely  satire,  this  vast 
grinning  picture  of  human  vulgarity,  this  appalling  distor¬ 
tion  of  everything  petty  and  ridiculous  ?  How  much 
genuine  laughter  is  there  in  these  envenomed  sketches  of 
the  grotesque  and  the  trivial  ?  It  is  scarcely  laughter. 
Is  not  the  tone  of  this  strange  humour  a  wounded  and 
malevolent  cry  of  “  Serve  them  right !  ”  Here  is  nothing 
of  noble  indignation,  nothing  of  the  misanthropy  of  Swift. 
Instead  there  is  a  great  outpouring  of  malice,  an  aching 
desire  to  spatter  the  world  with  ridicule.  How  it  springs 
into  life  in  the  theatre  in  the  midst  of  what  seems  to  be 
pure  satirical  gaiety  I  The  cry  of  infuriated  egotism  at  the 
close  oi  The  Government  Inspector  comes  with  the  shock  of 
an  upheaval.  The  play-acting  is  over  ;  the  illusion  is  tom 
away,  and  life  and  reality  appear.  There  stands  the  Mayor, 
humiliated  and  furious.  He  turns  to  the  audience  :  “  What 
are  you  laughing  at  ?  You  are  laughing  at  yourselves,” 
he  shrieks. 

IV 

Gogol  revelled  in  the  spectacle  of  futility — ^it  was  one 
way  of  asserting  himself.  The  temptation  to  account  for 
his  art  in  the  terms  of  psychology  is  very  great ;  it  is 
so  obvious,  to  begin  with,  that  the  man*s  art  was  meant 
to  serve  his  immediate  personal  needs.  These  were 
unusually  complicated.  Gogol  suffered,  more  than  most 
men,  from  an  “  inferiority-complex.”  His  gloom,  his 
bitterness,  his  rancour  were  all  due  to  the  belief  that  he  was 
at  once  the  most  ignoble  and  the  most  despised  of  men.  The 
psychological  processes  of  this  self-centred  attitude  are 
illustrated  clearly  enough  in  his  letters,  particularly  in 
those  which  refer  to  his  childhood.  An  undersized, 
unhealthy,  awkward  creature  (his  mother  was  scarcely 
fifteen  when  he  was  bom),  he  was,  in  the  manner  of  such 
children,  painfully  self-conscious  and  abnormally  sensitive. 
Secretive,  suspicious,  fearing  ridicule,  he  retired,  as  we 
can  see  now,  into  a  world  of  fancy  which  was  less  hostile 
to  him.  It  is  an  old,  old  trick  of  human  vanity,  seldom 
as  fatal  as  it  proved  for  Gogol.  In  this  world  of  fancy, 
peopled  by  his  hopes  and  ambitions,  as  well  as  by  the 
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vehement  religious  ideals  which  finally  destroyed  him,  he 
could  assert  himself  freely.  But  in  the  world  of  fact  he 
was  still  an  inferior  being.  The  problem  for  Gogol,  as 
for  so  many  others,  was  how  to  make  the  best  of  both 
worlds.  Convinced  on  the  one  hand  of  his  unworthiness, 
he  took  refuge  in  exaggeration  ;  he  magnified  out  of  all 
proportion  the  failings  and  defects  of  character  he  detected 
in  himself.  Desperately  concerned  on  the  other  hand  with 
his  moral  predicament,  his  deepest  need  was  to  discover, 
as  he  put  it,  “  my  real  character.”  What  solution  was 
possible  ?  There  was  none,  at  any  rate,  for  Gogol.  The 
man’s  vanity  overcame  him  in  the  end.  Rather  than  be 
ridiculed,  he  would  ridicule.  He  would  fasten  his  defects 
on  his  surroundings,  on  the  people  about  him,  on  those 
who  denied  him  greatness.  Perhaps  he  could  cope  with 
his  problem  in  that  way. 

Egotism  has  its  own  frankness.  Again  and  again  in  his 
letters,  which  exhibit  the  intensity  of  his  mental  and  moral 
conflict,  and  which  nearly  always  reveal  the  sermonising 
habit  of  mind  he  suppressed  in  his  art,  Gogol  insists  that 
“  in  laughing  at  my  characters  my  readers  are  laughing  at 
me.”  ‘‘  Not  one  of  them  knows  this,”  he  adds  with  charac¬ 
teristically  peiv^erse  pride.  He  was  not  far  from  the 
truth.  It  was  the  astonishing  colour  and  freshness  of  his 
early  work  which  charmed  his  readers.  His  pictures  of 
the  Ukraine  of  his  youth  glittered  with  romance  and  high 
spirits  and  the  poetry  of  folk-lore.  The  first  part  of  the 
Evenings  on  a  Farm  near  Dikanka^  published  in  1831, 
when  Gogol  w  as  only  twenty-two,  introduced  a  new  note,  as 
the  academic  saying  is,  into  Russian  literature.  The 
stories  achieved  a  fusion  of  naturalistic  detail  with  poetic 
fantasy  in  a  marvellously  spontaneous  way ;  there  was 
nothing  forced,  nothing  oppressive,  and  nothing  dull  in 
these  boisterous  and  glowing  tales  of  Ukrainian  tradition 
and  folk-lore  ;  they  discovered  an  enchanted  land.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  they  were  hailed  with  rapture — greatly 
to  the  surprise,  it  would  seem,  of  the  author,  who  at  once 
put  on  monstrous  airs  of  self-importance — ^and  that  the 
second  volume,  published  in  the  following  year,  repeated 
the  success  of  the  first.  Three  years  later  came  Mirgorod^ 
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which  literally  swept  the  critics  off  their  feet ;  they  showered 
upon  him  epithets  of  adulation  which  would  have  turned  the 
head  of  the  most  modest  creature  alive.  And  Gogol  was 
not  that.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  they  were 
so  impressed.  The  sheer  magnificence  of  language  of 
Taras  Bulba ^  the  most  famous  of  these  stories — the 
Cossack  Iliad,  as  it  is  called — is  intoxicating.  Like  every¬ 
thing  else  that  Gogol  wrote,  it  betrays  a  curious  immaturity 
of  outlook ;  Russian  commentators  have  often  remarked 
that  its  vision  of  the  world  belongs  to  mythology  rather  than 
to  literature.  But  its  heroic  spirit  and  romantic  eloquence 
are  none  the  less  overpowering.  Those  wonderfully 
ornamental  passages  (impossible  to  reproduce  in  another 
tongue)  which  describe  the  Ukrainian  scene,  or  in  which 
Gogol  invokes  the  spirit  of  his  country,  positively  glowing 
as  they  are  with  poetic  imagery  and  full  of  stirring  musical 
rhythms  and  cadences,  endeared  him  to  a  host  of  readers. 
The  vividness  of  Gogol’s  imagination  and  the  splendour 
of  his  rhetoric  had  their  inspiration,  one  must  conclude, 
in  his  exile  from  the  scenes  of  his  youth  and  in  his  feeling 
for  racial  tradition.  To  the  young  man  uprooted  in  St. 
Petersburg,  the  folk-tales  and  superstitions  of  the  Ukrainian 
country-side  and  the  legends  of  old  Cossack  life,  familiar 
to  him  from  childhood,  were  part  of  the  fantastic  world 
he  had  made  his  own. 

V 

But  Taras  Bulba^  shot  with  the  richest  colours  of  roman¬ 
ticism,  is  a  single-minded  piece  of  w'ork,  and  single- 
mindedness  of  this  or  any  other  kind  did  not  content  the 
creature  agitated  by  introspective  torments.  There  is 
another  side  to  Gogol’s  prodigious  force  of  expression — 
his  mimetic  genius.  His  natural  talent  for  mimicry, 
assiduously  cultivated,  it  appears,  while  he  was  at  school, 
was  Gogol’s  most  effective  weapon  in  both  life  and  literature. 
At  his  most  grotesque,  he  hits  off  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
speech  and  gesture  of  his  types  with  unfailing  fidelity 
to  nature.  It  is  the  veracity  and  the  inimitable  liveliness 
of  his  dialogue  which  make  the  story  of  “  Ivan  Ivanovitch 
and  Ivan  Nikiforovitch  ”  the  masterpiece  it  is,  which  give 
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his  play,  Marriage^  for  instance,  its  irresistible  vitality,  and 
which  contribute  so  largely  to  the  exuberant  life  of  his  two 
great  achievements.  The  Government  Inspector  and  Dead 
Sotils.  And  it  is  only  this  power  to  reproduce  the  accents  of 
life  in  the  most  grotesque  of  his  caricatures,  and  the  most 
farcical  of  his  situations  which  makes  his  humour  bearable 
at  times.  Mimetic  art  like  his  has  mysterious  origins. 
Where  Gogol,  who  remained  an  adolescent  in  what  we 
should  call  serious  matters,  who  had  hardly  a  thought 
which  was  not  self-centred,  who  enjoyed  nobody’s  con¬ 
fidence  and  withheld  his  own,  who  made  a  mess  of  all  but 
two  or  three  of  his  friendships,  who  antagonised  most  of 
the  people  he  met  by  his  rudeness  and  pretensions,  whom 
it  was  impossible,  as  Aksakov  said,  to  love — ^where  Gogol 
got  his  insight  into  character  nobody  can  say.  He  wrote 
against  depression,  inventing,  as  he  confessed  in  later  years, 
“  funny  characters  in  the  funniest  situations  imaginable,” 
as  a  relief  from  fits  of  melancholy  he  could  not  account  for. 
The  strain  of  theatricalism  in  the  man’s  nature  was  evi¬ 
dently  of  service  to  him,  but  only  an  oracle  could  reveal  the 
sources  of  his  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

More  typical  than  Taras  Bulba  of  the  quality  of  his 
imaginative  creation,  and  far  more  significant  of  the 
oppressed  and  chaotic  state  of  mind  in  w'hich  his  imaginings 
took  shape,  is  Fry,  the  story  w^hich  follows  it.  This  tale  of 
a  philosopher  who  was  destroyed  by  a  witch  of  surpassing 
beauty  lends  itself  to  a  score  of  theories  and  a  hundred 
ingenuities  of  interpretation.  Comedy  is  not  absent  from 
the  tale,  which  mingles  supernatural  terrors  with  realistic 
humour.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  an  example  of  the  weird 
and  the  gruesome  which  Poe  could  not  have  improved 
upon  ;  on  the  other,  it  is  the  strangest  possible  transmuta¬ 
tion  of  inner  chaos.  There  is  probably  something  far¬ 
fetched,  it  must  be  granted,  in  every  attempt  to  give 
rational  form  to  human  abnormality.  In  the  last  resort 
Gogol  the  man  and  Gogol  the  artist  are  alike  an  enigma. 
But  the  resemblance  to  Poe  which  one  detects  in  his  pro¬ 
cesses  of  mind,  and  which  is  particularly  marked  in  a  story 
like  Viy^  is  not  without  its  point.  They  were  similarly 
constituted  in  more  than  one  respect.  Poe’s  consuming 
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passion,  like  Gogol’s,  was  for  fame  :  “  I  love  fame.  I  dote 
upon  it.  I  idolise  it.  I  would  drink  to  the  dregs  the 
glorious  intoxication  ;  I  would  have  incense  arise  in  my 
honour  from  every  hamlet.”  Poe,  like  Gogol,  invented  a 
fantastic  world  out  of  his  very  impotence  to  master  reality. 
And  Poe,  again  like  Gogol,  was  the  victim  of  hallucinations, 
obsessed  by  erotic  phantoms.  The  ideal  of  feminine 
beauty  for  both  these  tortured  spirits  was  one  of  morbid 
sexlessness ;  the  witch  of  enthralling  beauty  and  the 
unearthly  Polish  maiden  of  Taras  Bulba  are  sisters  to 
Poe’s  Helen,  Berenice,  Morelia,  Ligeia  and  the  rest. 

VI 

It  is  well  to  avoid  ambiguity  in  the  matter.  Gogol’s 
sexual  indulgence  was  auto-erotic.  He  seems  to  have  had 
no  experience  of  love ;  his  attachment  to  Mme.  Rosset- 
Smirnova,  although  oddly  unwavering,  was  of  an  abstract 
and— again  as  with  Poe  and  his  devotion,  for  instance, 
to  Mrs.  Whitman — of  a  highly  sentimental  kind.  For 
Gogol,  woman  was  a  creature  of  awe  and  infinite  mystery. 
She  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  apotheosis  of  inno¬ 
cence  and  purity  and  the  dreaded  temptress.  She  was 
remote  and  fearful,  an  alluring  vision  and  an  instrument 
of  evil ;  she  was  inconceivable  as  a  human  being.  Gogol 
described  Viy  as  a  product  of  folk-imagination,  as  no  doubt 
it  was,  and  professed — ^it  is  in  keeping  with  the  perversity 
which  was  the  man’s  second  nature — to  have  written  it 
down  precisely  as  he  heard  it.  One  delights,  of  course, 
in  being  wise  after  the  event,  but  how  is  it  possible  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  the  story  pictures  Gogol  in  the  grip 
of  his  hallucinations  ?  His  auto-erotic  practices,  it  would 
seem,  increased  his  terror  of  the  feminine — his  gibing 
tone  is  never  so  pronounced  as  when  he  speaks  of  women. 
But  these  practices  did  far  more,  needless  to  say ;  they 
intensified  his  self-disgust  and  thus  sharpened  and  accen¬ 
tuated  his  moral  conflict. 

The  tide  of  that  conflict  was  remarkable.  There  was 
never  a  moment  when  it  did  not  threaten  to  submerge 
the  artist  in  Gogol  and  to  destroy  what  remained  of  the 
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man’s  stability  and  peace  of  mind.  Gogol  had  longed  to 
be  great ;  greatness  achieved,  he  longed  to  be  good.  His 
moral  idealism  amounted  in  the  long  run  to  a  striving  after 
saintliness.  It  is  the  most  morbid  of  ambitions,  as  the 
civilised  person  knows  so  well  nowadays  ;  at  any  rate,  for 
Gogol,  who  had  less  understanding  of  the  virtuous  life 
than  most  men,  it  was  sheer  disaster.  It  dominated  him 
more  and  more  as  he  grew  older ;  his  art  gave  way  under 
it  in  the  end,  and — ^this  prop  removed — the  man  himself 
ultimately  collapsed.  The  symptoms  are  relatively  faint  in 
Viy.  They  are  more  developed  in  the  stories  imbedded  in 
the  hotch-potch  of  essays  on  art  and  history  entitled 
Arabesques j  published  in  the  same  year.  Here  is  the  super¬ 
ficial,  didactic,  commonplace  creature  whose  arrogance 
hardly  a  soul  in  St.  Petersburg  could  tolerate.  He  has 
literally  nothing  to  say  that  is  in  the  slightest  degree  worth 
saying  in  these  essays,  and  he  does  his  best  to  conceal 
the  fact  by  means  of  ornate  rhetoric.  Gogol  was  yet  to 
reveal  his  exasperating  pretentiousness  of  mind  far  more 
painfully,  but  for  the  time  being  this  was  enough  ;  his  most 
fervent  admirers  cried  out  in  alarm.  The  stories  were  a 
different  matter  ;  at  least,  two  of  them  were  gems  flung  in  a 
heap  of  rubbish,  and  a  third,  a  good  imitation,  had  the 
merit  of  an  astonishingly  fanciful  and  elaborate  setting. 
Nevsky  Prospect  and  A  M adman* s  Diary  are  both  magnifi¬ 
cent  in  their  effect  of  tragi-comedy.  Each  of  them  treats 
of  the  power  of  illusion,  the  spell  of  the  dream  in  a  world 
of  disappointments  and  insuperable  obstacles.  In  Nevsky 
Prospect  the  loveliness  of  one  woman  is  the  mask  of  depravity, 
of  another  the  covering  of  a  shallow  trivial  nature  ;  one 
person’s  disillusionment  ends  in  tragedy,  the  other  person’s 
in  a  pose  of  ludicrous  complacency.  A  Madman* s  Diary 
is  the  story  of  an  elderly  clerk  who  falls  in  love  with  a  girl 
of  superior  class  (superior  and  inferior — these  are  the 
standards  which  obsess  Gogol),  and,  humiliated  by  his 
failure  to  impress  her,  plunges  deeper  and  deeper  into 
exalted  fancies  until  he  is  finally  convinced  that  he  is 
King  Ferdinand  VII  of  Spain.  The  vividness  of  Gogol’s 
imagination  in  these  two  stories  is  the  vividness  of  night¬ 
mare  ;  the  outraged  Piskaryov  and  the  demented  Poprist* 
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chin  are  both  made  in  the  likeness  of  their  creator.  As  for 
the  third  story,  The  Portraity  which  tells  of  a  painter  who 
was  tempted  by  the  Anti-Christ  to  exchange  his  genius 
for  worldy  success,  it  is,  although  less  impressive  as  a 
story,  even  more  indicative  of  the  strength  of  Gogol’s 
monomania  and  of  the  violence  of  the  approaching  storm. 
What  is  most  fanciful  in  it  is  also  most  prophetic ;  there 
did  come  a  time  when  the  ai]^ijt  Gogol  refused  to  bargain 
with  the  powers  of  evil.  His  moral  struggle  had  alone  made 
his  art  possible  ;  now  he  began  to  insist  that  his  art,  which 
threatened  to  become  independent  of  his  wrestlings  of 
spirit,  should  have  a  moral  sanction  of  its  own.  The 
seeker  sought  justification  in  both  worlds.  It  was  essential, 
he  began  to  believe,  that  what  he  wrote  should  foster  faith 
and  charity  among  men.  It  was  the  egotist’s  final  bid  for 
power,  his  ultimatum  to  the  world.  Strange  as  it  appears 
at  first  thought,  Gogol’s  dilemma  was  virtually  the  same 
as  Tolstoy’s.  What  is  art  ?  Is  art  art  if  it  does  not  preach 
salvation  ? 

So  one  arrives  at  The  Government  Inspector.  Nothing 
new  can  be  said  of  it  at  this  time  of  day.  Gogol’s  unhappy 
delusion  is  plain  on  his  own  showing,  even  though  one  is 
bound  to  reject  the  silly  allegory  he  tried  to  fasten  upon  it 
in  later  years.  The  satire  was  strictly  moral,  he  said  at  the 
time  ;  art  purges  by  laughter,  he  argued,  and  his  derision 
was  meant  nobly.  His  audiences  did  not  take  the  same  view. 
They  abandoned  themselves  to  laughter,  but  they  were  not 
purged  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  heaped  abuse  and  insult 
on  the  author  of  this  piece  of  vindictive  treachery.  So, 
since  a  prophet  is  without  honour  in  his  own  country, 
Gogol  departed  from  Russia,  crying  out  that  all  were  against 
him.  For  twelve  years,  from  1836  to  1848,  he  remained 
abroad,  travelling  in  Western  Europe.  He  visited  Rome, 
Paris,  Vienna,  Munich,  Florence.  Twice  he  returned  to 
Russia  during  this  period,  but  was  relieved  on  each  occasion 
to  depart  again.  Rome  in  particular  lured  him ;  its 
magnificence  corresponded,  it  would  seem,  to  his  sense 
of  the  picturesque.  And  its  religious  atmosphere  was  not 
without  glamour  for  the  enthusiast  of  salvation. 

Dead  Souls,  begun  years  earlier,  appeared  in  1842. 
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Its  greatness  is  beyond  dispute,  and  Gogol’s  motives  for 
writing  it — ^the  delusions  he  took  for  motives,  that  is — are 
likewise  beyond  dispute.  By  what  means  it  became  an 
imperishable  masterpiece  of  literature  raises  a  question 
which  no  sensible  person  will  ask,  and  which  even  the 
professional  critic  will  refrain  from  trying  to  answer. 
Creative  art,  as  it  is  called,  has  certain  laws,  no  doubt ; 
but  what  person  was  any  djje  wiser  for  trying  to  define 
them  ?  What  can  safely  be  said  of  Gogol’s  creation  in 
Dead  Souls,  however,  is  that  he  poured  into  it  all  the  gall 
and  venom  and  ridicule  of  which  he  was  capable  in  the 
belief  that  by  so  doing  he  furthered  his  personal  redemption. 
A  mere  outlet  for  his  “  nastiness  ”  was  not  enough  ;  he 
really  hoped  to  transform  his  vices  into  virtues.  He  pas¬ 
sionately  believed  that  the  miracle  would  come  to  pass. 
After  the  novel — the  “  epic  ”  as  he  styled  it —  had  appeared 
he  was  possessed  by  an  inspiration.  The  work  would 
serve,  he  decided,  as  the  first  part  of  a  trilogy  constructed 
on  the  plan  of  The  Divine  Comedy.  After  the  Inferno — 
Purgatory  :  all  Russia,  which  had  laughed  at  Tchitchikov, 
should  witness  his  hero’s  purification.  He,  Nikolay  Gogol, 
would  point  out  the  way  of  regeneration  ;  he  alone  would 
rescue  the  Russian  soul  from  the  perils  which  beset  it. 
For  the  next  eleven  years,  until  the  very  last  moment,  he 
cherished  this  dream.  And  this  was  the  author  of  Dead 
Souls,  the  most  wildly  humorous,  and  the  most  withering, 
achievement  in  Russian  literature  ! 

VII 

One  further  aspect  of  Gogol’s  concern  with  moral  law 
remains.  This  disposed  of,  his  connexion  with  literature 
is  severed  ;  he  is  thenceforth  an  object  of  curiosity  in  a 
larger — or  smaller — ^world.  But  Gogol’s  strictly  literary 
significance  is  such  that  the  story  of  The  Overcoat,  in  some 
ways  the  most  celebrated  of  all  his  stories,  must  on  no 
account  be  overlooked.  It  is  the  history  of  a  poor  official 
— a  creature  whose  very  name,  Akaky  Akakevitch  Bash- 
matchkin,  is  grotesque — a  meek,  despised  little  creature, 
who  made  the  most  terrible  sacrifices  in  order  to  be  able  to 
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afford  a  new  and  magnificent  overcoat,  and  who  was  robbed 
of  it  on  the  first  evening  he  put  it  on.  The  influence  of 
The  Overcoat^  which  is  written  in  Gogol’s  most  masterly 
vein  of  tragi-comedy,  was  enormous  ;  half  the  fiction  which 
was  written  in  Russia  during  the  next  twenty  or  thirty 
years  was  modelled  on  it.  This  is  not  an  exaggeration. 
It  was  this  story  more  than  any  other  of  Gogol’s  which 
gave  rise  to  “  the  literature  of  pity,”  the  fatal,  fascinating 
literature  which  is  perhaps  the  specifically  Russian  contribu¬ 
tion  to  European  letters.  That  Gogol,  the  most  grotesque 
of  writers,  should  have  founded  a  tradition  of  naturalistic 
writing,  is  doubtless  no  more  paradoxical  than  a  hxmdred 
other  facts  associated  with  his  name. 

Dead  Souls  is  the  peak  of  his  art.  It  is  also  the  end  of  it ; 
it  is  the  moralist,  not  the  artist,  who  speaks  thereafter. 
And  what  a  moralist !  He  had  been  chosen,  it  seemed,  for  a 
special  destiny  and  a  high  mission.  It  was  in  the  mood  of 
the  Lord’s  annointed  that  Gogol  continued  writing  the 
second  part  of  his  epic.  For  the  success  of  the  first  had 
been  immense ;  if  he  had  hitherto  rejoiced  in  men’s 
praises,  he  now  staggered  under  the  weight  of  their  flattery. 
Only  the  Divine  will  could  have  meted  out  such  favour  to 
him.  He  had  been  chosen,  it  was  clear,  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  vengeance,  he  had  borrowed  the  lightning  of  heaven, 
he  was  the  instrument  of  the  holy  powers.  Nikolay  Gogol 
was  a  worm  of  creation,  but  the  Lord  spoke  through  him. 
This  he  had  no  choice  but  to  believe.  His  letters  from 
Rome  breathe  a  strange  mixture  of  theatrical  self-abase¬ 
ment  and  mystical  fervour.  ‘‘Woe  to  any  one  who  does 
not  listen  to  my  word !  ”  he  wrote.  “  O,  believe 
in  me  !  Henceforth  my  word  contains  a  power  from 
on  high.”  He  laboured  to  be  worthy  of  his  mission ;  he 
put  his  piety  to  the  test  of  ascetic  practices  ;  he  purified 
himself  by  prayer  and  fasting.  It  was  all  in  vain.  The 
purgatory  of  the  Russian  soul  refused  to  get  itself  written 
as  Gogol  wished.  Like  Tolstoy,  he  had  disavowed  the 
art  of  his  unregenerate  days ;  he  had  persuaded  himself 
that  art  was  not  valid  save  as  a  means  of  inculcating  virtue. 
Unlike  Tolstoy,  Gogol  had  not  the  faintest  conception  of 
what  virtue  meant.  He  began  over  and  over  again ;  he 
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wrote  and  rewrote.  He  burnt  the  manuscript  and  once 
more  began  all  over  again.  Could  it  possibly  be  God’s  will 
that  his  great  work  should  not  be  written  ?  Was  he  not 
yet  worthy  of  the  task  entrusted  to  him  ?  But  his  revelation 
could  not  wait.  He  had  discovered  in  what  truth  and 
wisdom  and  salvation  consisted,  and  he  burned  to  make  his 
discovery  known.  On  December  31st,  1846,  he  published 
a  volume  with  the  title  of  Selected  Passages  from  the  Cor¬ 
respondence  with  my  Friends. 

The  effect  was  shattering.  But  it  was  not  shattering 
in  the  way  that  Gogol  intended  it  to  be.  The  words  of  the 
instrument  of  the  heavenly  powers  fell  as  flat  as  a  pancake. 
The  message  he  had  been  chosen  to  deliver  was  mocked  and 
jeered  at.  The  disciple  of  Thomas  k  Kempis,  as  he  had 
once  professed  himself,  was  met  with  ridicule  and  profane 
laughter.  Gogol  had  hoped ,  figuratively  speaking,  to  rewrite 
the  Bible.  What  he  really  thought  of  his  performance — ^after 
its  reception — is  not  clear.  Probably  his  thoughts  varied. 
The  evidence,  as  is  so  often  the  case  where  he  is  concerned, 
is  full  of  contradictions.  He  was  chilled  and  frightened 
and  aghast  at  his  failure — so  much  is  certain.  He  did  not 
know  where  to  turn  his  head.  He  cried  out  again  that 
all  were  against  him.  But  if  at  one  moment  he  confessed 
his  failure,  at  the  next  he  excused  himself  and  heaped  bitter 
reproaches  upon  false  friends. 

The  worst  was  yet  to  come  ;  the  last  tragedy  was  the 
most  tragic  of  all.  The  final  stages  of  Gogol’s  search  for 
salvation  and  peace  of  mind  are  as  strange  and  pitiful  a 
history  as  one  can  find  anywhere.  He  was  a  lost  soul, 
a  wanderer,  homeless  and  abandoned.  At  forty-three  he 
was  old  and  exhausted,  his  force  spent.  Then  the  fear  of 
death  and  damnation  took  him.  His  mind  began  to  give 
way.  Gloom  overpowered  him  ;  he  sank  into  the  deepest 
and  blackest  melancholy.  He  prepared  himself  for  death ; 
he  prayed  day  and  night,  he  cast  off  his  sinfulness  by 
fasting.  At  the  end  of  one  night  of  prayer  he  got  up, 
collected  his  manuscripts  and  set  fire  to  them.  Then  he 
lay  down  to  die. 


EBB  AND  FLOW 
A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 


Mr.  Hoover’s 
offer. 


PRESIDENT  HOOVER’S  intervention  in  the  financial 
crisis  closely  recalls  President  Wilson’s  intervention 
in  the  war.  Each  was  the  act  of  the  supreme 
executive,  and,  so  far  as  such  things  are  possible  an3nvhere, 
the  personal  act.  Each  was  done  because 
inaction  was  felt  to  be  intolerable,  and  each 
for  reasons  of  expediency  to  the  United 
States.  No  others  could  have  been  avowed  by  the  supreme 
executive. 

In  this  case,  however,  there  was  happily  no  necessity  to 
intervene  against  any  power.  Germany  was  threatened 
with  financial  collapse,  and  President  Hoover  made  a  first 
step  to  the  rescue  by  volunteering  to  undertake  the  largest 
part  of  the  loss — on  condition  that  other  States  accepted 
their  part.  Great  Britain  did  so  immediately  and  un¬ 
conditionally.  France  and  Italy  looked  at  the  conse¬ 
quences.  Much  blame  has  been  laid  upon  the  French 
because  they  insisted  that  the  part  of  the  reparation  pay¬ 
ments  which  Germany  was  pledged  to  unconditionally 
should  be  made  ;  and  that  the  money  should  then  be 
handed  back  as  a  loan  to  German  industrial  undertakings — 
not  to  the  State  for  general  purposes,  which  could  include 
armament.  Yet  if  anything  could  be  done  to  lessen  the 
possibility  that  Germany  should  treat  this  year’s  reprieve 
as  a  precedent,  the  French  plan  was  the  best.  America 
need  not  care  particularly ;  no  reparation  payments  were 
coming  to  her  direct,  and  for  what  comes  through  British 
channels  she  had  British  security.  But  the  action  of 
France  protected  Great  Britain  against  the  situation  which 
would  arise  if  Germany  continued  to  cease  paying.  The 
protection  is  not  complete  ;  but  the  French  showed  them¬ 
selves  better  guardians  of  Europe’s  interest  than  even  the 
English  statesmen.  For  it  is  against  the  interests  of  Europe 
that  Germany  should  feel  herself  free  to  evade  the  penalties 
that  were  laid  upon  her,  unless  by  the  consent  of  Europe  ; 
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and  human  nature  makes  it  certain  that  there  will  be  a 
movement  in  Germany  to  treat  this  year’s  holiday  as  one 
which  may  be  indefinitely  extended. 

A  debate  on  disarmament  in  the  House  of  Commons 
showed  a  welcome  disposition  among  the  leaders  to  be 
courteous  to  France.  Mr.  MacDonald  and 
P^tkd****  recognised  the  naturalness 

G>nditiont  apprehensions  for  the  future.  They 

did  not,  however,  recognise  fully  the  positive¬ 
ness  of  French  conceptions,  which  persists  in  looking  at 
consequences.  They  are  nationalists  who  believe  in  the 
organisation  of  Europe ;  and  just  as  they  say :  If  you  excuse 
payment  for  this  year  what  about  next  year  ?  So  they 
repeat :  If  you  disarm,  how  is  the  peace  to  be  kept  ?  They 
refuse  to  act  in  the  slapdash  impulsive  English  way,  which 
has  its  own  nobility,  but  is  based  on  a  historic  belief  that 
England  can  afford  to  do  the  handsome  thing,  and  do  it 
handsomely.  In  the  result  France  had  to  make  stipula¬ 
tions  which  should  have  been  made  by  Europe  jointly. 

The  main  interests  of  Europe  cannot  be  maintained 
merely  by  gestures,  or  by  sentiments.  It  is  pleasant 
indeed  to  note  for  instance  that  the  pageant  at  Montreuil 
went  off  superbly  when  France’s  memorial  statue  to  Lord 
Haig  was  unveiled  ;  no  less  pleasant  that  British  warships 
paid  a  friendly  visit  to  Kiel,  and  were  much  acclaimed — 
or  for  that  matter,  that  the  victory  of  two  German  ladies 
in  the  lawn  tennis  tournament  at  Wimbledon  was  popular. 
But  it  would  be  infinitely  more  reassuring  to  know  that 
France  and  England,  chief  guardians  of  the  new  Europe 
established  in  1919,  stood  together  and  acted  together.  In 
this  case  President  Hoover  standing  deliberately  outside 
the  European  order,  by  a  sudden  action  sought  to  impose 
a  policy  on  Europe  :  the  British  Government  chose  to 
move — so  far  as  we  have  been  informed — ^without  con¬ 
sultation  of  the  other  powers  interested  ;  and  by  so  doing 
weakened  the  solidarity  of  Europe.  Meanwhile,  the  rescue 
operations  have  not  proved  sufficient  on  the  financial  side 
and  Germany  is  looking  for  huge  advances  as  well  as  for  a 
moratorium.  The  advances  are  sought  largely  in  France 
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and  the  French  seek  to  impose  political  conditions.  These 
concern  Germany’s  naval  programme — the  building  of  a 
sister  ship  to  her  Deutschland  which,  in  French  naval 
opinion,  would  entail  the  building  of  French  cruisers  able 
to  cope  with  this  new  type ;  her  proposed  economic 
Anschluss  ;  and,  also,  her  intentions  on  the  Eastern  frontier. 
Are  these  conditions  unjustifiable  .?  In  the  midst  of  the 
negotiations,  the  Stahlhelm  held  a  muster  of  125,000  men 
close  to  the  Polish  frontier.  It  is,  officially,  not  an  organisa¬ 
tion  under  State  control.  But  German  police  arrested  as 
spies  a  Pole  and  two  Czechs  who  were  observing  this 
significant  muster.  If  Germany  were  in  France’s  place, 
would  Germany  favour  the  advancement  of  money  to  help 
the  French  without  such  conditions  as  are  suggested  ? 
Dr.  Briining  holds  out  the  menace  of  bankruptcy  as  a 
plea  for  the  moratorium  ;  he  holds  out  the  menace  of  a 
Hitlerite  regime  if  political  conditions  are  imposed.  He 
may  have  no  choice  ;  but  the  arguments  savour  of  black¬ 
mail.  It  is  not  mere  egoism  in  the  French  to  seek  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  national  interests  of  Poland.  These  are 
threatened,  as  the  whole  system  of  reparation  payments  is 
threatened,  by  the  Hitlerite  movement  which  the  German 
nation  has  supported.  Moreover,  the  vast  campaign  for 
economic  predominance  which  Germany  has  carried  on 
was  financed  by  reckless  borrowing.  One  may  be  sorry 
for  the  Germans  in  their  trouble  ;  but  they  have  made  it ; 
and  their  neighbours  in  Austria  and  Hungary  are  involved, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Latin  Europe  is  full  of  disquiet.  Spain,  naturally 
enough,  has  not  yet  settled  down  to  its  new  order,  though 
the  elections  passed  off  peaceably,  and  made  it 
clear  that  Communism  is  outweighed  by  the 
I  *  older  Republican  elements.  But  there  is  no 
single  solid  party  able  to  take  command,  and  there  are 
difficulties  ahead  with  Catalonia’s  claim  for  autonomy.  For 
Spain  as  a  whole  evidently  hates  the  name  of  partition,  and 
this  dislike  may  get  the  better  of  prudence.  Yet  Colonel 
Macia  seems  to  be  shaping  his  policy  like  a  good  Catalan 
who  is  also  a  good  Spaniard.  One  fact  also  seems  to 
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emerge  :  the  country  is  less  likely  to  be  torn  by  a  feud 
between  clerical  and  anti-clerical  than  many  feared, 
Catalonia  and  the  Basque  country,  though  strongholds  of 
revolution,  separated  themselves  from  the  rage  of  wrecking 
ecclesiastical  establishments.  In  Barcelona,  counted  as 
a  centre  of  the  extremists,  the  populace  stopped  some 
attempts  that  were  made.  From  the  Basque  country  there 
is  an  interesting  tale.  St.  Ignatius  was  a  Basque;  the 
central  Jesuit  house  of  all  Spain,  bearing  his  name,  Loyola, 
is  there  ;  and  the  honour  of  his  birthplace  is  disputed 
between  two  villages.  The  men  of  these  villages  formed 
themselves  into  a  guard  for  the  Jesuit  house  when  there 
was  danger  to  it,  and  the  two  villages  relieved  each  other, 
day  in,  day  out :  a  formidable  protection.  Basques  are  bad 
people  to  molest. 

In  Italy  the  trouble  is  of  another  kind  ;  for  the  Pope 
has  openly  challenged  the  claim  of  Fascism  to  shape  the 
whole  life  of  Italy.  Broadly,  Signor  Mussolini 
Fascism  refuses  to  tolerate  the  Azione  Catolica  because 
The  Papacy.  ^  organisation,  and,  as  such,  must  have  a 
political  effect,  whatever  its  avowed  purpose. 
This  is  no  doubt  true  of  any  organisation,  in  any  country 
where  the  practice  of  voting  exists.  But  it  means  that  the 
Fascist  State  claims  to  itself  a  monopoly  of  the  right  to 
organise.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pope  lays  it  down 
openly  in  an  Encyclical — ^first  published  outside  of  Italy — 
that  Fascism  makes  claims  on  the  individual  w'hich  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  the  Catholic  religion ;  it  makes  the 
State  supreme  arbiter  of  right  and  wrong,  and  so  sub¬ 
stitutes  itself  for  the  Deity.  Neither  of  the  two  protagonists 
will,  of  course,  admit  for  a  moment  the  right  of  individual 
conscience  to  decide  for  itself.  But  whether  there  is  to  be 
appeal  from  the  State  to  the  Church  on  final  definitions  of 
duty,  or  whether,  as  large  sections  of  English  opinion  hold, 
every  man  should  be  in  the  last  resort  his  own  Pope,  this 
autonomy  exists  in  all  Christian  countries,  and  very 
religious  people  get  along  quite  comfortably  under  it, 
because  neither  claim  is  pushed  arrogantly.  In  modem 
Italy,  however,  the  State’s  usurpation  has  gone  far,  and 
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seems  to  have  reached  the  point  where  resistance  is  in¬ 
evitable,  unless,  as  happens  in  Russia,  the  only  other  country 
where  such  absolutism  exists,  resistance  is  crushed  out. 


Facts,  however,  are  less  compressible  than  human  beings, 
and  Russian  absolutism  has  met  a  check.  The  new 
declaration  of  Stalin’s  policy  has  staggering 
Newl*olicy  significance.  Workers  were  in  theory  all  paid 
the  same  wage,  without  regard  to  their  output : 
to  each  according  to  his  need,  from  each  according  to  his 
ability,  was  the  pure  milk  of  the  word.  How  much  they 
got  is  not  the  present  question  ;  what  concerns  us  is  that, 
in  future.  Communist  Russia  will  pay  by  results.  There 
is  to  be  an  aristocracy  of  Labour,  denoted  in  terms  of  food. 
The  better  you  work,  the  better  your  rations.  Stalin  has 
plumped  for  piecework,  and  no  doubt  quality  as  well  as 
quantity  will  enter  into  the  assessment.  The  citizen  will 
not  be  freer  than  before  to  choose  where  he  will  labour  or 
what  he  will  labour  at ;  he  may  probably  be  less  free.  But 
if  he  does  more  work,  he  will  get  more  pay,  and  even  though 
his  mates  at  the  bench  think  that  he  is  setting  the  pace  too 
fast,  they  will  certainly  not  be  allowed  to  down  tools.  I 
see  no  injustice  in  this,  rather  the  contrary ;  but  to  the 
British  trade  unionist  it  will  be  the  very  definition  of  slavery 
— and  is  likely  to  move  them  to  more  anger  against  Russian 
competition  than  any  of  the  tales  about  timber  hewing  by 
gangs  of  political  convicts.  They  could  disbelieve  those : 
this  other  story  carries  conviction  on  the  face  of  it.  If 
the  Five  Year  Plan  is  to  succeed,  men  must  be  given  an 
incentive  to  exceptional  effort.  The  British  trade  unionist 
regards  all  exceptional  effort  as  a  form  of  unenlightened 
selfishness. 


In  Parliament  a  threatened  Government  survives  by  the 
will  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  though  things  came  near  a  break 
over  Mr.  Snowden’s  Land  Taxes.  Certain 
SpSt**^*^**  concessions  had  to  be  made  on  both  sides,  and 
Mr.  Snowden  made  a  speech  in  which  he 
represented  himself  as  having  bound  the  Liberals  to  the 
wheels  of  his  chariot ;  and  Mr.  Snowden  can  say  such 
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things  so  as  to  make  them  very  galling.  He  had,  however, 
this  justification  in  tactics  ;  his  own  party  showed  a  good 
many  rifts  in  it  and  it  might  be  hoped  that  solidarity  would 
be  restored  by  the  common  enjoyment  of  an  attack  on 
somebody  else.  Rifts  among  his  allies  did  not  concern 
him  ;  indeed  it  is  not  convenient  that  an  indispensable  ally 
should  be  too  strong ;  one  may  acquit  Mr.  Snowden  of 
any  desire  to  make  life  too  easy  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
The  rifts  appeared  :  certain  Liberals,  notably  Sir  John 
Simon,  declared  that  their  position  was  insupportably 
humiliating  and  shook  the  dust  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
tent  off  their  feet.  Any  politician  who  separates  himself 
from  his  party  in  this  dramatic  way  can  count  on  the 
applause  of  his  former  opponents,  and  it  was  lavished  on 
Sir  John  Simon  in  a  measure  not  bestowed  on  those  others 
(such  as  Sir  Edward  Hilton  Young)  who  had  detached 
themselves  in  a  manner  less  calculated  to  embarrass  former 
associates.  The  results  of  this  notable  secession  will  be 
interesting  to  follow.  When  Mr.  Chamberlain  parted 
company  with  Gladstone,  half  of  England  set  him  down  as 
wicked.  But  it  does  a  politician  in  England  no  harm  to  be 
regarded  as  wicked  ;  England  was  divided  between  those 
who  regarded  Mr.  Gladstone  as  righteous  and  those  who 
took  him  for  the  embodiment  of  evil ;  Mr.  Chamberlain 
himself  had  been  wicked  for  long  years  to  those  who  suddenly 
found  him  magnificent.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a 
politician  can  be  a  great  force  in  England  unless  he  seems 
wicked  to  a  great  many.  Mr.  Baldwin,  Sir  Austen  Cham¬ 
berlain,  and  I  fear  Mr.  MacDonald  also,  lack  this  supreme 
qualification.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  it  in  abundance ; 
the  trouble  with  him — ^at  least  for  the  present — is  a  shortage 
in  the  number  of  those  who  are  sure  that  he  is  righteous. 
Sir  John  Simon,  on  the  other  hand,  has  almost  specialised 
in  righteousness  ;  and  there  is  a  danger  that  the  manner 
of  his  going  will  look  to  the  House  of  Commons  not  wicked 
but  self-righteous — a  quality  which  does  not  win  allegiance. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  evidently  thought  so,  for  having  kept 
his  temper  with  Mr.  Snowden  (this  gift  for  good  humour 
under  provocation  is  one  of  his  most  formidable  assets), 
he  let  himself  go  with  unwonted  fervour  in  a  speech 
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designed  to  represent  Sir  John  Simon  as  the  intolerably 
self-righteous  man.  It  made  plain,  incidentally,  that  the 
acid  test  of  Liberalism  is  to  be  orthodoxy  on  Free  Trade. 
One  would  guess  that  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  in  the  last 
resort  decides  the  principles  of  Liberal  policy,  which  is 
to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  rather  a  matter  of  temperament 
than  of  logic. 

London  is  deeply  in  debt  to  the  Compagnie  des  Quinze 
from  the  Theatre  du  Grand  Colombier.  They  showed  it 
first  rate  acting  devoted  to  modem  poetic  drama 
so  vital  that  no  one  who  cares  for  poetry  can  be 
left  cold  by  it ;  they  showed  also  at  how  small 
expense  plastic  beauty  may  be  achieved  on  the  stage.  As 
to  the  dramatist,  M.  Andre  Obey’s  name  is  unfamiliar  to 
me.  If,  as  I  hope,  he  is  young,  there  is  the  more  reason  to 
admire  a  talent  whose  manifestations  are  so  diverse  as 
“  Noah  ”  and  the  “  Rape  of  Lucrece  ” — ^the  two  plays 
brought  over  here.  Both  are  ultra-modern  ;  the  Roman 
play  opens  with  soldiers  on  guard  talking  as  Mr.  Shaw 
might  have  made  them  talk  ;  but  we  soon  come  to  devices 
that  carry  the  mind  back  to  Greece.  Persons  are  on  the 
stage  before  whose  eyes  the  action  passes,  who  comment 
but  make  no  attempt  to  interfere  ;  they  are  the  choms,  but 
with  this  alteration,  that  their  presence  is  presumed  un¬ 
known  to  the  actors ;  they  walk  invisible  by  the  aid  of 
small  masks,  which  do,  in  the  oddest  way,  mark  them  off  as 
if  they  were  ghosts.  They  are,  in  fact,  beings  of  another 
world — not  exactly  the  Lares  and  Penates,  but  the  Genius 
of  Rome,  played  by  a  man,  the  Genius  of  the  house,  played 
by  a  woman.  And  they  combine  with  the  fimctions  of  the 
chorus  that  of  the  messenger  in  Greek  plays  whose  duty  it 
is  by  recitation  of  events  to  make  us  see  them  happening. 
Where  the  rdcitant  is  M.  Boverio,  we  not  only  see  ;  we 
hear,  we  feel  Tarquin’s  furious  ride  to  the  sleeping  Rome, 
to  the  quiet  house. 

Then  while  the  action  is  passing  before  our  eyes,  the 
sudden  bursts  of  voice  from  this  masked  figure  come  like  a 
thunderclap,  like  a  sudden  inrush  of  fear.  There  never 
was  such  a  voice,  it  plucks  at  the  heart-strings. 
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The  actual  scene  of  the  outrage,  for  all  its  violence,  is 
rendered  with  an  austerity  that  lifts  it  out  of  sensual 
happenings  ;  what  is  violated  is  not  a  woman’s  body  but  a 
king’s  faith.  When  Lucrece  cries  to  Tarquin,  Tu  es  roi^ 
the  unseen  persons  catch  the  word  and  “  Roi  ”  clangs  back 
in  menacing  echo,  as  church  bells  rung  for  fire. 

After  this  violence  comes  a  scene  of  exquisite  and  laughing 
beauty,  as  Lucretia’s  handmaidens  are  mustered  to  their 
morning  duty  outside  the  drawn  curtains  of  her  bed  ;  the 
roguishness,  the  mischief,  of  the  girls  is  none  the  less 
enchanting  because  of  the  tragic  irony  shooting  through  it 
all. 

“  Noah  ”  is  almost  incredibly  different  in  its  quality  of 
invention,  and  the  invention  is  more  fertile.  How  much 
should  be  assigned  to  M.  Obey,  how  much  to  M.  Bov6rio, 
how  much  to  the  traditions  of  the  company  which  M. 
Copeau  formed,  I  cannot  attempt  to  say ;  but  “  Noah  ” 
is  a  play  about  Man  ;  Man,  different  from  the  animals 
because  he  is  the  maker,  the  craftsman,  and  because  he 
believes  in  God.  Noah,  as  M.  Bov^rio  represented  him, 
was  part  patriarch,  part  peasant,  with  a  deliberate  suggestion 
of  the  chimpanzee.  His  whiskers  and  his  movements 
gave  that ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  another  suggestion. 
Noah’s  family  go  bare-limbed,  with  plaited  kilts  ;  but  he 
wears  vast  trousers  of  skin  which  sag  from  his  hips  like  the 
Parisian  artisan’s.  For  he  is  not  only  Man  but  French¬ 
man  ;  handy,  debrouillardy  good  at  making  shifts,  singing 
over  his  work — and  outspokenly  pleased  with  himself 
about  the  job  he  has  made  of  his  ark. 

His  relations  with  the  Seigneur,  to  whom  he  appeals 
directly  in  all  the  small  incidents  of  his  work,  may  seem 
irreverent  to  English  ears  ;  but  that  is  because  nobody  in 
England  believes  in  God  as  Moses  did,  or  Job,  or  any  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets.  Noah  is  gentler  than  they ;  he  has 
tenderness  for  all  things  created  ;  but  like  them,  when  the 
unbelieving  villager  casts  scorn  on  him  and  his  God  before 
the  deluge  breaks,  he  calls  on  his  Seigneur  to  make  this 
impious  mouth  the  target  for  his  arrows.  At  that  moment 
he  speaks  the  language  of  a  prophet ;  but  in  the  later  act 
that  passes  on  board  the  ark,  when  the  sign  of  deliverance 
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has  come,  and  his  fellow  children,  who  have  tried  him  So 
long  by  their  quarrelling,  now  turn  to  vanity  instead  of 
thanksgiving,  his  cry  to  God  might  be  dLpoilu's  :  “  Seigneur ^ 
foutez  les  tons  dans  lejus^  et  qu*on  n*en  sorteplus*' 

Noah  had  of  course  the  greatest  part — ^it  could  not  have 
been  more  exacting ;  but  Mile.  Suzanne  Bing  who  had 
played  as  R6citante  in  the  Tarquin  play  was  adorable  as 
Mrs.  Noah — the  perfect  old  peasant’s  wife.  Nevertheless 
this  comrade  also  fails  Noah  before  she  dies  and  leaves  him 
deserted  ;  his  children  have  gone  off.  East,  West  and  South  ; 
the  beasts  who  were  his  consolation  in  the  ark  when  he 
could  not  bear  mankind,  turn  on  him,  too — Martin  the 
bear  nearly  kills  him  with  a  treacherous  hug.  He  needs 
all  his  courage  to  pick  up  his  tools  again,  and  fall  to  hammer¬ 
ing,  calling  the  Seigneur  to  witness  that  he  is  content — but 
would  be  grateful  for  quelque  petit  signe.  And  so  we  end 
on  the  rainbow,  and  man’s  valiant  heart. 

I  should  add  that  the  animals  were  enchanting  and  two 
or  three  of  them  were  played  by  the  graceful  young  women 
whose  beauty  adorned  the  ark  and  made  trouble  between 
Shem,  Ham  and  Japhet.  In  particular  Mile.  Daste  who 
played  the  great  part  of  Lucretia  in  the  other  play  here 
doubled  the  part  of  Adah  with  that  of  The  Cow.  Would 
an  English  leading  lady  have  done  that  ?  But  I  am  not 
sure  that  in  the  Compagnie  des  Quinze  anyone  is  allowed 
to  be  a  leading  lady. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  good  work  coming  from  a  new 
quarter.  Mr.  Daniel  Corkery’s  book  on  Syt^e  and 
Anglo-Irish  published  by  the  Cork 

University  Press,  is  a  most  stimulating  piece 
of  literary  criticism.  If  it  frequently  stimulates 
to  violent  disagreement,  that  does  not  lessen  the  pleasure  ; 
for  at  bottom  Mr.  Corkery  is  right,  though  his  preposses¬ 
sions  lead  him  to  some  strange  estimates.  So  far,  as 
concerns  Synge,  he  seems  to  me  a  model  of  expository 
writing — especially  in  his  insistence  on  one  limitation. 
Synge  in  representing  Irish  peasants  left  out  the  religion 
which  is  the  background  of  their  lives  ;  only  in  one  of  his 
plays.  Riders  to  the  Sea^  does  he  show  a  perception  of  it. 
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Yet  to  Mr.  Corkery’s  Catholic  and  nationalist  mind  Synge 
came  nearer  an  interpretation  of  Ireland  than  any  other 
writer  in  the  literature  to  which  he  belongs.  He  is  more 
nearly  Irish,  less  completely  Anglo-Irish. 

For  there  is  in  Ireland  a  literature  which  is  Irish  as 
Russian  literature  is  Russian,  and  Mr.  Corkery,  unlike  almost 
all  Irishmen  who  write  in  English,  is  master  of  it ;  Synge 
also  was  familiar  with  some  of  it.  The  other,  the  literature 
which  begins  with  Miss  Edgeworth,  is  not  Irish  in  the 
sense  that  Dickens  or  Thackeray  is  English  ;  it  has  in  too 
many  cases  “  laughed  with  foreign  jaws  ”  (a  phrase  of 
Standish  O ’Grady’s  taken  up  by  Mr.  Corkery)  at  what  it 
considered  characteristic  in  Irish  life.  Those  of  a  later 
day,  who  resented  this  tendency,  and  sought,  as  Yeats 
and  A.  E.  did,  to  identify  themselves  completely  with  Ireland, 
were  none  the  less  spiritually  divided  from  the  mass  of  the 
Irish  people  because  they  did  not  share  their  religion,  and 
to  some  extent  by  the  result  of  old  social  cleavages.  All 
this  is  true.  But  when  Mr.  Corkery  says  that  a  Dublin 
audience,  laughing  at  one  of  Mr.  O’Casey’s  plays,  is  moved 
by  the  insolent  spirit  of  ascendancy,  I  can  only  wonder  if 
he  has  ever  gone  to  the  Abbey  and  looked  about  him.  Mr. 
O’Casey  is,  I  believe,  not  a  Catholic,  but  he  comes  out  of 
the  Dublin  poor,  and  Dublin  laughs  at  itself  when  it  laughs 
at  Juno  and  the  Pay  cock.  And  the  mother  in  that  play 
seems  to  me  as  fit  to  stand  beside  the  mother  in  Riders  to 
the  Sea  as  is  a  character  of  Moli^re’s  to  stand  by  one  of 
Shakespeare’s. 

That  is  not  all.  Mr.  Corkery  very  rightly  says  that 
certain  writers  like  Carleton  and  Gerald  Griffin  whose  work 
is  influenced,  and  badly  influenced,  by  English  models  are 
yet  nearer  to  the  nature  of  Ireland,  and  of  more  value  to 
Ireland  than  much  more  gifted  writers — for  instance,  the 
author  of  The  Real  Charlotte ;  and  his  proof  is  that  they  are 
kept  alive  by  Irish  not  by  English  readers.  Yet  we  find 
Mr.  Corkery  also  blandly  putting  Thomas  Moore  down 
among  those  who  wrote  for  England  and  whose  fame  was 
English-made.  Why,  no  poet  of  Moore’s  day  or  since  his 
day  received  such  a  response  of  gratitude  as  the  author  of 
the  Irish  Melodies  got  from  the  Irish  people.  What  is 
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more,  though  later  in  life  Moore  wrote  for  the  English 
market,  by  necessity  and  perhaps  by  choice,  when  he  wrote 
the  Irish  Melodies  he  was  writing  for  the  audience  to  which 
every  writer  really  speaks  or  sings.  He  was  writing  to 
himself.  And  though  he  knew  no  Irish,  and  knew  no  Irish 
history,  and  though  his  response  to  the  nationalist  senti¬ 
ments  of  his  time  was  skin  deep,  yet  Irish  music  I  think 
reached  down  (perhaps  there  was  no  long  way  to  go) 
to  the  centre  of  his  being,  and  in  reality  made  Anglo-Irish 
literature  for  the  first  time  a  force.  Later,  Moore  became 
one  of  the  expatriates — on  whom  Mr.  Corkery  is  so  hard. 
Yet  something  cuts  home  in  this  saying  :  “  The  ascendancy 
Irish,  from  Sheridan  to  Shaw,  either  fell  back  on  in¬ 
tellectual  brilliancy  or  perished  in  the  void.  Their 
work,  therefore,  and  that  of  all  their  kind,  lacking  those 
emotional  overtones  which  are  so  precious  in  literature, 
has  something  of  a  dry  brittleness  in  it.  One  reads 
them  in  a  sort  of  fear,  uncertain  that  inhuman  laughter 
may  not  at  any  time  assault  our  ears.” 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

"A  CONSTITUTION  FOR  A  CONTINENT." 

Sir, 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  there  appears  a  valuable 
paper  on  "  A  Constitution  for  a  Continent  "  based  on  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  Statutory  Commission,  over  which  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John 
Simon  presided,  and  the  deliberations  of  the  Roimd  Table  Conference. 
In  it.  Sir  John  Marriott  makes  the  significant  observation  (at  page  756), 
"  Nowhere  does  the  personal  equation  count  for  more  than  it  does  in 
India.  The  secret  of  the  success  of  the  British  administration  in 
India  lies,  as  Lord  Curzon  pointed  out  in  one  of  his  farewell  speeches, 
not  ‘  in  system  or  rules — it  consists  in  the  man.’  If  a  man  belong  to 
the  English  Ruling  House  so  much  the  better.  The  value  of  visits 
paid  by  successive  Princes  of  Wales,  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  and, 
most  of  all,  by  the  King  Emperor  and  his  consort,  cannot,  therefore, 
be  over-estimated.” 

The  sentence  "  if  a  man  belong  to  the  English  Ruling  House  so 
much  the  better  ”  of  Sir  John  himself,  coming  as  it  does  directly  after 
the  small  quotation  from  Lord  Curzon ’s  farewell  speech  at  the  Byculla 
Club,  gives  one  the  impression  that  the  noble  Marquis  was  at  pains 
to  vindicate  the  appointment  of  a  member  of  the  Ruling  House  of 
England  at  the  head  of  the  Government  in  India.  That,  however,  is 
not  so,  for  nobody  has  in  recent  years  scouted  the  idea  of  a  Royal 
Viceroy  more  pronouncedly  than  Lord  Curzon  himself.  In  the  stately 
pages  of  the  British  Administration  in  India,  Lord  Curzon  delivers 
himself  thus : — 

“  The  idea  of  a  Royal  Viceroy  has  sometimes  been  mooted  and  the 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  a  Prince  of  the  Royal  House,  or  even 
a  son  of  the  Sovereign,  might  be  sent  out  to  Government  House  in 
India.  Undoubtedly  there  is  some  fascination  in  the  hope  expressed 
by  the  Court  Poet  of  the  Hebrew  King,  that  ‘  instead  of  thy  fathers 
{i.e.,  elder  statesmen)  thou  shalt  have  children  (t.e.,  sons)  whom  thou 
mayest  make  princes  {i.e.,  satraps)  in  all  lands  ’ ;  and  the  Overseas 
Dominions  of  the  British  Crown  may  be  cited  as  having  furnished 
more  than  one  example  of  the  signal  success  of  such  appointments. 
It  has  even  been  said  that  the  scheme  of  a  new  Imperial  Capital, 
with  a  magnificent  Government  House,  at  Delhi,  was  not  wholly 
disconnected  with  such  ideas  ;  and  the  theory  of  a  British  Prince  as 
the  centre  of  a  constellation,  the  principal  satellites  of  which  are 
themselves  Princes  and  Rulers  of  States,  and  as  the  head  of  a  society 
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which  is  still  penetrated  with  the  monarchical  idea,  presents  many 
attractions.  I  have  even  heard  of  a  British  Secretary  of  State  who 
aspired  to  merge  the  Viceroyalty  in  the  Royal  House,  and  himself  to 
go  out  as  Prime  Minister  to  a  princely  Viceroy. 

"  Personally,  I  have  never  favoured  this  idea,  and  I  am  disposed  to 
favour  it  still  less  now.  The  head  of  the  Government  in  India,  as  is 
apparent  from  almost  every  page  of  these  volumes,  is  regarded  by  the 
Indian  people  as  the  executive  head  of  the  administration,  and  as 
directly  and  personally  responsible  for  the  acts  of  Government.  If 
these  are  popular,  he  is  applauded ;  if  they  excite  animadversion  or 
hostility,  he  is  attacked  and  condemned.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
hostile  shafts  would  be  aimed  at  the  future  Prime  Minister  of  India, 
assuming  such  an  office  to  be  created,  as  vrauld  doubtless  be  necessary, 
and  would  glance  off  the  person  of  the  Royal  Viceroy  or  never  touch 
him  at  all.  In  practice  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  would  not  be  the 
case.  He  would  be  identified  by  the  native  mind,  inured  to  the 
conception  of  personal  rule ;  with  the  policy  of  his  Government,  would 
receive  the  credit  if  it  were  praised,  and  would  be  included  in  the 
censure  if  it  were  assailed. 

“  When  I  desired,  at  the  Delhi  Durbar  of  January,  1903,  to  intimate 
in  my  speech  that  in  honour  of  the  occasion  (».«.,  the  Coronation  of 
King  Edward  VII)  the  Government  of  India  hoped  to  be  able  to 
announce  a  remission  of  taxation  in  the  ensuing  Budget — ^as  we  had 
decided  to  do — I  was  solemnly  informed  from  home  that  such  a 
proposal  was  open  to  the  most  serious  objection,  because  if  the  remission 
of  taxation  was  even  remotely  coimected  with  the  name  of  the 
Sovereign,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  blamed  if  it  were  at  any  time  re¬ 
imposed.  If,  however,  these  pleas  were  valid  in  the  case  of  an  occasion 
like  the  Durbar,  so  closely  associated  in  the  Oriental  mind  with  ideas 
of  Royal  clemency  and  favour,  how  much  more  would  they  apply 
in  the  daily  conduct  of  Indian  administration,  where  the  Government 
is  continually  called  upon  to  take  steps  that  excite  the  liveliest 
criticism,  and  where  the  toger,  if  not  the  figure,  of  the  Viceroy  is  always 
discerned  in  the  background.  A  further  point  may  be  noted.  In  the 
Dominions  a  British  Prince,  when  appointed  Governor-General,  goes 
out  as  the  titular  head  of  a  community  composed  entirely  or  almost 
entirely  of  his  own  countrymen,  whose  principles  and  ideas  are  in 
general  harmony  with  his  own,  and  who  treat  him  as  the  august 
representative  of  the  Imperial  Throne.  In  India,  where  there  seems 
to  be  increasing  friction,  often  racial  in  its  origin,  between  the  ruling 
minority  and  the  ruled,  who  can  guarantee  that  in  moments  of  excite¬ 
ment  the  position  of  a  Royal  Viceroy  might  not  be  involved  in  the 
conflict,  and  things  might  be  said  or  done  which  would  impair  the 
prestige  of  the  King  Emperor,  at  present  elevated  by  common  consent 
far  above  the  brawl  of  political  controversy  ? 

“  It  is  conceivable  that  a  day  may  arise  when  Provincial  autonomy 
may  have  reached  a  stage  of  development  in  which  the  nexus  between 
the  various  Local  Governments  might  be  supplied  by  a  Royal  Head 
of  the  State,  wholly  dissociated  from  politics,  and  charged  with  social 
and  ceremonial  duties  alone.  But  such  a  situation,  quite  apart  from 
its  acceptability  or  the  reverse  to  the  holder  of  the  office,  would  involve 
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the  complete  transactions  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  India  as  it 
has  hitherto  existed  ;  and  it  is  not,  in  my  view,  a  consummation  that 
is  either  to  be  encouraged  or  desired.” — (Vol.  II.,  pp.  59-61.) 

Sir  John  Marriott  is  quite  right  when  he  says  that  "nowhere  does  the 
personal  equation  count  for  more  than  it  does  in  India,”  and  without 
hesitation  I  may  tell  you  that  in  no  country  in  the  world  is  Royalty 
held  in  higher  veneration  than  in  India,  whose  people  from  times 
prehistoric  have  regarded  the  constitutional  principles,  that 
"  the  king  can  do  no  wrong  ”  or  that  "  the  king  is  the  fountain  of 
justice  ”  as  inviolable,  and  not,  what  they,  in  European  countries, 
while  pretending  to  lay  stress  upon  them,  have  done,  as  platitudinous, 
or  as  devices  to  embarrass  kingship  by  indirect  means  when  occasion 
arises.  From  the  Indian  point  of  view,  they  do  not  go  far  enough, 
however  sacred  they  may  be  to  the  European.  To  the  Indian 
mind,  the  King  is  the  representative  of  the  Supreme  Being.  He 
thinks  of  him  in  terms  of  the  Almighty.  His  distribution  of  patronage 
and  his  management  of  public  affairs  is  the  dispensation  of  God. 
To  such  a  mind,  the  idea  of  a  Royal  Viceroy  is  inconceivable  and  highly 
impolitic,  inasmuch  as  the  office  of  the  Viceroy,  constituted  as  it  is,  is 
so  closely  identified  with  the  policy  of  the  Government,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  dissociate  him  from  the  Government  of  which  he  is 
the  head.  He  will  be  brought  under  severe  criticism  if  the  policy 
of  his  Government,  which  is  necessarily  his  policy,  happens  to  be 
impopular ;  and  if  it  is  of  a  piece  with  the  Gilgit  policy  of  Lord 
Lansdowne,  or  the  Partition  poUcy  of  Lord  Curzon,  or  the  Repressive 
policy  of  Lord  Minto  or  of  Lord  Chelmsford,  it  is  likely  to  be  vehement. 
We  may  be  sure  that  not  a  small  measure  of  that  criticism  will  be 
directed  against  him,  necessarily  bringing  the  dignity  of  Royalty  down, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  prestige  of  the  King  Emperor,  to  a  level  from 
which  such  condemnation  must  be  tolerated,  more  in  the  future  than 
hitherto,  according  to  the  growth  of  the  self  and  political  consciousness 
of  the  people.  The  only  thing  that  even  so  pronounced  an  Imperialist 
as  Lord  Curzon  can  suggest  is  that  "  a  day  may  come  when  Provincial 
autonomy  may  have  reached  a  stage  of  development  in  which  the 
nexus  between  the  Local  Governments  might  be  supplied  by  a  Royal 
Head  of  the  State  wholly  dissociated  from  politics  and  charged  with 
social  and  ceremonial  duties  alone  ;  but  such  a  situation  will  involve 
a  complete  transformation  of  the  Imperial  Government  of  India  and 
it  is  not  a  consummation  to  be  encouraged  or  desired.” 

Later  on,  at  page  758,  Sir  John  Marriott  falls  into  an  error  when  he 
says  that  “  an  Indian  Privy  Council  was  also  established,”  as  a  means 
of  “  honouring  and  employing  ripe  wisdom  and  meritorious  service,” 
and,  further  on,  that  “  there  was  brought  into  being  by  Royal  Decree 
a  Council  of  Princes  to  provide  a  link  between  the  Native  States  and  the 
British  Government.”  Sir  John  Marriott  will  no  doubt  remember 
that  this  Indian  Privy  Council  never  came  to  be  instituted  even  though 
in  their  report  (para.  287)  Mr.  Montagu  and  Lord  Chelmsford  strongly 
recommended  the  inauguration  of  it,  and  this,  I  fancy,  is  what  must 
have  been  working  in  his  mind  when  he  was  writing  for  the  Fortnightly. 
It  is  high  time  it  were  established,  as  much  as  the  Council  of  Princes 
by  a  Royal  Decree,  recommended  in  para.  306,  to  be  brought  into  being 
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without  delay.  Instead,  the  Indian  Princes,  which  be  it  noted,  is 
their  official  denomination  now,  are  annually  called  by  the  Viceroy 
into  a  Chamber,  not  to  adjust  their  relations  with  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  to  ventilate  their  own  views  on  the  various  outstanding 
problems  which  to  this  day  continue  to  be  regulated  and  accommodated 
by  the  Political  Department  of  the  Government  of  India,  without 
reference  either  to  the  Chamber  (not  Council)  of  Princes  or  to  the 
Indian  Legislature,  where  nothing  touching  the  relation  of  British 
India  with  the  Indian  States  can  be  discussed,  or  even  to  Indian  Public 
Opinion.  The  Chamber,  such  as  it  is,  is  there  only  for  the  purpose  of 
debate,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  any  business  of  actual 
administration.  The  Chamber  is  not  called  into  being  by  any  Royal 
Decree  ;  it  has  no  place  in  the  Statute,  so  that  it  forms  no  part  of  the 
Indian  Constitution,  and,  such  as  it  is,  it  may  be  dismantle  any  day 
by  the  very  authority  who  called  it,  namely,  the  Viceroy. 

Yomrs  obediently. 


Akshaya  K.  Ghose. 


Bar  Library,  High  Court, 

Calcutta,  India. 
July  2nd.  1931. 
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The  recent  European  crisis  has  at  last  brought  home  to 
everyone  the  irresistible  force  of  economic  laws.  Professor 
Gregory,  Cassel  Professor  of  Banking  and  Currency, 
London  University,  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  best 
authorities  on  this  subject,  and  his  series  of  articles, 
beginning  with  this  issue,  will  do  much  to  clarify  a  some¬ 
what  abstruse  subject. 

The  international  situation,  arising  from  these  economic 
laws,  is  discussed  this  month  by  C.  H.  Melville  (who 
contributed  an  article  to  the  July  Fortnightly)  and 
Frederick  Hammond.  Mr.  Melville’s  article  narrates  the 
course  of  events  which  have  led  up  to  the  present  crisis ; 
Mr.  Hammond’s  study  is  concerned  with  the  psychology 
that  has  animated  these  events. 

Further  articles  on  world  problems  are  contributed  by 
W.  Fox-Strangways  and  Owen  Tweedy.  Mr.  Fox- 
Strangways  was  H.M.  Vice-Consul  at  Tetuan,  Spanish 
Morocco,  and  had  every  opportunity  of  summing  up  the 
difficulties  of  Spain’s  African  Empire.  Mr.  Owen  Tweedy, 
that  indefatigable  wanderer,  has  just  returned  from  a  tour 
of  the  Near  East. 

Three  studies  are  contributed  this  month  :  A  study  of 
“  G.B.S.,”  by  “  G.K.C.”  ;  a  study  of  the  English  breakfast, 
by  T.  Earle  Welby  ;  and  a  study  of  studies  by  Adam 
Gowans  Whyte.  As  all  three  writers  are  well  known  as 
essayists  of  distinction,  there  is  no  need  for  further 
recommendation. 

J.  H.  Harley,  who  discusses  the  political  significance 
of  the  recent  bye-elections ;  Roger  B.  Lloyd,  who  con¬ 
tributes  another  of  his  delightful  studies  of  mediaeval 
life ;  R.  D.  Charques,  who  writes  on  the  great  Russian 
Gogol ;  and  Alec  Waugh,  who  writes  on  the  delights  of 
a  holiday  in  Germany,  are  also  old  friends  of  the 
Fortnightly  Review.  The  last-named  (let  us  whisper)  is 
taking  his  own  holiday  in  the  South  of  France  I 
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SUBMARINE  WARFARE  1917-19 

by  Admiral  Sir  Herbert  Richmond,  K.C.B. 


NAVAL  OPERATIONS.  Volume  V, 
by  Sir  Henry  Newbolt.  (History  of 
the  Great  War,  based  on  Official 
Documents,  by  Direction  of  the 
Historical  Section  of  the  Committee 
of  Imperial  Defence.  With  a  Volume 
of  Maps.)  Longmans  Green,  31s.  6d. 

This,  the  fifth  and  final  volume  of  the 
history  of  the  naval  operations  of  the 
late  war,  is  a  book  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance.  It  traces  the  development 
of  those  measures  by  which,  after 
grievous  losses  had  been  suffered,  the 
tide  of  shipping  losses  which  so  nearly 
engulfed  the  allies  was  first  stayed,  and 
finally  turned. 

When  the  "  unlimited  "  submarine 
war  began  in  February,  1917,  no  satis¬ 
factory  system  or  method  of  protecting 
shipping  against  submarines  had  been 
evolved.  Heavy  losses  were  already 
occurring.  The  system  which  foimd 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  authorities 
was  based  upon  what  might  be  described 
as  “  the  doctrine  of  the  offensive  ”  : 
that  is,  of  a  system  of  "  hunting  ” 
submarines  by  flotillas  provided  with 
explosive  charges ;  of  stationing 
flotillas  in  the  areas  where  submarines 
operated ;  and  of  obstructing  the 
passages  of  submarines  from  their  ports 
to  their  theatres  of  action  by  mine¬ 
fields  and  nets,  supported  by  flotillas. 

The  alternative  to  this,  advocated  by 
many,  was  the  defensive  system — 
convoys.  Apart  from  a  belief  that  a 
defensive  was  inherently  wrong,  the 
system  was  opposed  on  other  grounds. 
Administratively,  it  was  regarded  as 
impossible  to  organise  ;  it  would  cause 
congestion  at  the  ports.  Practically, 
merchant  ships  could  not  navigate  in 
company ;  and  there  were  not  enough 
light  craft  for  escort.  Even,  however, 


if  these  could  be  overcome,  the 
further  objection  was  made  that  such 
large  masses  would  be  easy  targets  for 
submarines,  and  the  losses  would  be 
greater  than  those  suffered  when  sailing 
singly.  Single  armed  ships  of  good 
speed  were  supposed  to  run  little 
chance  of  capture. 

These  opinions  were  very  suddenly 
revised,  and  radically,  towards  the  end 
of  April,  1917,  when  the  Prime  Minister, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Cabinet,  was 
about  to  visit  the  Admiralty  personally 
to  investigate  the  measures  of  defence. 
The  complete  change  of  view  that  then 
took  place  in  favour  of  convoy  appears 
to  have  been  connected  with  three 
factors.  First,  a  serious  miscalculation 
of  the  number  of  convoys  that  would 
be  needed  had  been  made.  Secondly, 
there  were  more  light  craft  available, 
America  having  entered  the  war. 
Finally,  the  vessels  carrying  coal  to 
France  had  been  sailing  for  two  months 
in  convoys,  with  extraordinarily  small 
losses,  amounting,  in  fact,  to  im¬ 
munity,  and  thus  challenging,  in  a  very 
practical  manner,  the  theory  that 
concentration  would  lead  to  greater 
loss.  Almost  simultaneously  proposals 
for  saving  the  use  of  tonnage  were 
made. 

Convoy  was  in  consequence  arranged 
for  the  outward-bound  shipping.  Losses 
were  at  once  reduced  ;  but  homeward- 
bound,  imescorted  ships  suffered  un- 
diminished  losses.  The  S5^tem  was 
extended,  later  on,  to  them  also.  The 
results  again  belied  the  previous  fears. 
Finally,  when  the  losses  occurred 
mainly  to  ships  after  separating  from 
their  convoys  to  make  their  ports,  they 
also  were  placed  under  escort ;  a 
further  diminution  in  loss  followed. 
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The  process  of  conversion  to  the  convoy 
doctrine  was  slower  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  but  when  once  it  was  brought 
about  convoy  was  justified. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  evidence 
that  convoy  reduced  losses,  and  that 
the  results  of  “  offensive  ”  methods 
were  meagre  in  comparison  with  the 
efforts  made,  there  were  those  who 
remained  convinced  that  the  practical 
difficulties  could  be  overcome  by  more 
outlay  and  more  instruments.  The 
invention  of  the  hydrophone  and  kite 
balloon  were  expected  to  solve  the 
problems  of  discovery  and  exact 
location  of  the  submarine.  But  though, 
at  a  prodigious  expenditure  of  effort, 
some  losses  were  occasioned  to  the 
enemy,  the  figures  showed  that  more 
submarines  were  being  produced  than 
were  sunk,  more  ships  simk  than 
produced.  Concentration  was  illus¬ 
trating  that  avoidance  is  one  way  of 
averting  injury — an  old  lesson.  One 
convoy  was  less  likely  to  be  intercepted 
than  several  ships,  scattered  widely. 
Thus  the  difficulties  which  the  sub¬ 
marines  now  encoimtered  of  finding 
their  quarry  in  the  more  open  waters 
to  the  westward  constrained  them  to 
come  further  into  the  Channel. 

Dover  Straits  then  became  increas¬ 
ingly  important.  Freedom  to  pass 
thi^ough  the  Straits  gave  the  submarines 
a  longer  “  productive  ”  time  for 
cruising  than  they  had  if  obliged  to  go 
North-about.  But  Dover  Straits  pre¬ 
sented  little  obstacle.  In  spite  of  the 
barrage,  over  three  hundred  passages 
had  been  made  by  submarines  with  a 
loss  of  three  only  during  1917.  The 
command  was  reorganised  with  more 
satisfactory  results.  The  Straits 
became  dangerous. 

Two  consequences  followed.  Ham¬ 
pered  by  obstructions  in  the  Straits, 
attack  was  made  on  the  craft  stationed 
there ;  and  attacks  were  made  by 
surface  craft  upon  the  escorted  convoys 
in  the  North  Sea.  Comparatively  small 
both  in  scale  and  result  as  these 


were,  they  furnish  important  reminders 
of  certain  fundamental  elements  in 
convoy  work  which  appear  to  have 
been  lost  sight  of  in  recent  years, 
judging  by  the  reckless  reduction  in 
cruiser  and  destroyer  strength  of  the 
Empire.  The  sallies  began  with  a 
brace  of  cruisers  :  this  was  followed  by 
two  half  flotillas.  Each  cut  up  a 
convoy  and  sank  the  escorts.  The 
escorts  were  strengthened  with  cruisers 
and  battleships,  and  the  last  saUy  of 
the  High  Seas  Fleet  had  as  its  object 
the  destruction  of  a  battleship  escort. 
The  plain  warning  of  this  experience 
has  been  totally  disregarded,  though 
the  lesson  is  the  merest  commonsense 
and  has  an  endless  history  behind  it. 

The  attack  in  the  Straits  emphasised 
the  importance  of  Zeebrugge  and 
Ostend,  which,  by  an  unpardonable 
neglect,  had  been  left  uninjured  when 
evacuated  in  1914,  though  attention 
had  been  drawn  to  the  certainty  that 
they  would  become  flotilla  and  sub¬ 
marine  bases.  The  brilliant  blocking 
expedition  was  prepared  and  executed. 
But  though  the  ships  entered  the 
harbour  and  were  simk  there,  the 
passage  was  not  effectively  closed 
Within  a  few  days  the  sailings  were 
resumed. 

Nothing  more  clearly  stands  out 
from  this  impressive  volume  than  the 
value  and  the  effectiveness  of  convoy, 
and  the  dissipation  of  strength,  with 
indifferent  results,  of  the  other  methods 
attempted. 

But  grave  as  the  strategical  lessons 
are,  the  reader  will  discern  lessons  as 
profound,  and  even  more  far-reaching, 
of  Policy.  How  vast  a  loss  of  life 
would  have  been  averted  if  the  war  had 
ended  in  the  winter  of  1916,  what  sub¬ 
sequent  world  distress  would  have  been 
diminished,  are  plain  to  all  eyes.  The 
submarine  warfare  was  not  lightly 
undertaken.  American  intervention 
was  recognised  as  almost  certain.  But 
the  investment  of  the  Central  Powers 
was  producing  such  symptoms  of 
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internal  unrest  that  a  breakdown  of  the 
national  will  was  feared.  Social 
revolution,  in  the  words  of  the  Emperor 
Karl,  was  a  greater  menace  than  the 
Allies.  But  for  the  prospects,  offered 
by  submarine  warfare,  of  a  release 
from  this  situation,  an  averting  of  this 
revolution,  by  the  defeat  of  the  Allies 
at  sea,  almost  all  incentive  to  continue 
the  war  would  have  been  removed. 

If,  by  the  end  of  1916,  the  Allies  had 
demonstrated  clearly  that  they  had  a 
method — convoy — and  the  means  to 
put  it  into  operation,  this  would  have 
been  the  greatest  possible  deterrent  to 
a  continuation  of  the  slaughter.  We 
have  seen  the  reasons  why  the  convoy 
system  was  opposed.  One  reason,  and 
the  only  reason  which  could  to-day  be 
advanced,  was  the  insufficiency  of 
small  vessels.  All  the  others  were 
demonstrated  to  be  baseless. 

Recent  naval  policy  indicates 
oblivion  of  the  profound  importance 
of  this  deduction.  Since  the  war  there 
has  been  a  marked  tendency  in  some 
not  xminfluential  quarters  to  desire  to 
circumscribe — to  emasculate — action 
at  sea.  Such  a  policy  deprives  maritime 
power  of  its  beneficent  influence  as  an 
alternative  to  slaughter.  And  while 
this  policy,  which  would  have  pro¬ 
longed  the  war  of  secession  if  ob¬ 
served,  and  in  so  far  as  maritime 
action  was  fettered,  did  prolong  the  late 
war,  is  advocated,  British  strength 
at  sea  has  been  simultaneously  and 
drastically  reduced.  The  assurance 
that  a  submarine  or  other  attack  could 
have  any  hope  of  success  no  longer 
exists.  On  the  contrary,  every  incentive 
to  undertake  such  action,  and  thus 
to  prolong  a  war,  has  been  afforded. 
The  naval  history  of  the  war  plainly 
shows  that  such  a  policy  as  has  been 
pursued  with  regard  to  the  British 
Navy  neither  conduces  to  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  war,  nor  to  its  shortening, 
nor,  finally  to  a  reduction  of  its  horrors 
and  losses  or  an  abridgment  of  the 
long  period  of  recuperation. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BURDETT  AND  HIS 

TIMES  (1770-1844),  by  M.  W. 

Patterson.  Macmillan.  2  vols. 

28s.  net. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  has  had  to 
wait  nearly  ninety  years  for  his 
biography,  but  his  memory  has  been 
well  served  by  the  delay.  So  long  as 
his  daughter.  The  Baroness  Burdett 
Coutts,  was  alive,  the  task  would  have 
been  impossible.  She  held  at  least 
half  of  the  available  material,  and  she 
guarded  it  with  jealous  piety.  She 
knew  that  there  were  chinks  in  her 
father’s  armour.  He  had  a  roving 
eye,  where  women  were  concerned,  and 
his  relations  with  the  Lady  Oxford  of 
his  day  were  notorious.  Perhaps  also 
it  was  not  too  pleasant  to  a  Victorian 
conscience  to  be  reminded  that  one’s 
father  had  been  the  associate  of  rebels 
charged  with  sedition,  had  been  carica¬ 
tured  in  very  questionable  company, 
had  fought  a  duel  with  the  son  of  a 
tailor,  and  had  even  been  committed 
to  the  Tower  under  the  custody  of  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms.  On  her  mother’s 
side,  also,  the  Baroness  had  to  face 
the  record  of  family  quarrels  of  a 
disagreeable  acidity.  When  her  grand¬ 
father,  Thomas  Coutts,  took  for  his 
second  wife,  the  actress  Harriot  Mellon, 
his  daughters  behaved  with  scanty 
grace  to  their  step-mother,  who,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  had  nothing  against 
her,  except  her  profession.  Ugly 
recriminations  were  exchanged,  doing 
little  credit  to  the  daughters’  manners. 
Small  wonder  that  these  woimds 
smarted  long  after  their  infliction, 
and  were  tended  with  a  sort  of  secret 
shame. 

To-day,  however,  there  is  no  more 
occasion  for  hiding  old  sores.  Those 
immediately  interested  are  all  dead; 
and  Mr.  Patterson,  making  skilful 
and  vivid  use  of  a  perfect  hecatomb 
of  documents,  takes  these  family 
troubles  in  his  stride,  in  the  course  of  a 
narrative  of  the  keenest  interest  and 
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of  wide  social  and  political  survey. 
The  work  could  hardly  be  better  done. 
Mr.  Patterson’s  pages  are  elaborately 
documented,  but  they  are  never  over¬ 
laden.  Every  figure  that  he  introduces 
lives  upon  the  page  ;  and  he  does  indul¬ 
gent  justice  to  the  reputation  of  Lady 
Oxford,  who  was  certainly  beautiful, 
and  might  even  have  been  virtuous, 
had  she  been  married  to  a  man  she 
could  have  loved.  Burdett  was  her 
first  lover;  Byron,  perhaps,  her  last; 
and  that  least  chivalrous  of  amorists 
has  left  it  on  record  that  "  the  autumn 
of  a  beauty  like  hers  is  preferable  to 
the  spring  in  others.” 

All  these  domestic  incidents  lend 
humanity  to  the  record ;  but,  of 
comse,  it  is  as  a  politician  that  Burdett 
is  specially  memorable,  and  Mr.  Patter¬ 
son’s  record  of  the  political  history 
of  the  period  is  perhaps  the  most 
masterly  part  of  his  narrative.  He 
sets  Burdett  in  his  full  environment, 
but  keeps  him  well  in  the  foreground, 
as  a  man  at  least  a  generation  ahead 
of  his  contemporaries.  His  career  was 
one  of  the  strangest  contrasts.  An 
ardent  reformer,  the  champion  of 
electoral  reform  and  Catholic  emancipa¬ 
tion,  Burdett  yet  lived  to  support  the 
Tory  programme  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Wellington.  A  fine  sportsman,  a  social 
star,  the  intimate  of  all  the  fashionable 
people  of  the  day,  he  was  the  favourite 
idol  of  the  mob,  who  rallied  round  him 
in  the  hour  of  his  adversity,  and  would 
have  set  London  alight  to  save  him 
from  the  Tower.  Disraeli  said  that 
Burdett  was  the  greatest  gentleman 
he  ever  knew ;  and  Hazlitt  proclaimed 
him  ”  one  of  the  few  remaining 
examples  of  the  old  English  under¬ 
standing,  and  old  English  character,” 
adding  "  there  is  no  honest  cause  which 
he  does  not  avow,  no  oppressed  indi¬ 
vidual  that  he  is  not  forward  to 
succour.”  He  was,  in  short,  as  his 
biographer  declares,  ”  a  great  English 
country  gentleman.” 

Arthur  Waugh. 


THE  GOLDEN  EAST,  by  Sirdar 
Ikbal  Ali  Shah.  John  Long.  21s. 

If  there  is  any  writer  who  knows  how 
to  extract  colour  from  the  East  and  to 
present  experiences  of  travel  in  pictur¬ 
esque  language,  it  is  Sirdar  Ikbal  Ali 
Shah.  In  this  book,  which  is  well 
illustrated  and  well  produced,  he 
selects  incidents  from  recent  joiumeys 
in  the  lands  lying  between  Turkey 
and  India.  The  incidents  are  interesting 
and  often  exciting,  but  to  one  reader, 
at  any  rate,  it  is  the  conclusions  which 
he  draws  from  his  travels  that  are  the 
most  interesting.  Sirdar  Ikbal  Ali  Shah 
maintains  that,  though  the  face  of  Islam 
may  be  changing — and  several  facets 
of  this  change  he  vividly  portrays— 
the  mind  of  Islam  will  never  change. 
This  is  a  most  challenging  statement. 
He  asserts  that  the  movements  to¬ 
wards  what  may  be  called,  very  roughly, 
”  modernisation,”  in  such  countries 
as  Turkey,  Arabia,  Persia,  and 
Afghanistan,  turn  essentially  towards 
the  same  end :  the  Great  Confederacy 
of  Islam.  He  is  concerned  in  this  book, 
admittedly,  mainly  with  the  outward 
or  visible  changes ;  but  to  aver, 
in  effect,  that  the  mind  of  Islam  is 
static  is  a  stimulating  statement. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  Muslims 
who  contend  that  any  ^deviation  from 
Koranic  injunction  is  intolerable,  but, 
after  all,  Islam  belongs,  in  great 
measure,  to  the  Western  world,  which, 
for  better  or  worse,  has  embarked 

on  the  march  of  ”  progress.”  In  that 
march  old  thoughts,  old  conceptions 
are  being  ruthlessly  scrapped,  and 

though  in  so  remote  a  country  as, 
say.  Central  Arabia,  the  doctrines 

of  Muslims  may  yet  fail  to  find  co-or¬ 
dination  with  the  philosophic  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  age,  it  is  true,  surely, 
that,  though  the  essential  and  possibly 
immortal  religious  experience  of  Islam 
be  preserved  intact,  the  theology, 

the  intellectual  attitude  must  change. 

Kenneth  Williams. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  JEOPARDISED  THE  WAR 

by  Reginald  Berkeley 


MY  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE 
WORLD  WAR,  by  John  J.  Pershing. 
Hodder  &  Stoughton.  31s.  (d. 

"  If  General  Pershing  finally  resigns 
himself  to  obedience,  if  he  accepts 
the  advice  of  capable  Generals, 
whose  presence  at  his  side  he  has 
until  now  permitted  only  that  he 
might  reject  their  counsels,  I  shall  be 
wholly  delighted. 

"  But  if  this  new  attempt  to 
reconcile  two  contrary  points  of  view 
should  not  bring  the  advantageous 
results  you  anticipate,  I  must  say  to 
you  that  in  my  opinion  any  further 
hesitation  should  be  out  of  the 
question.  For  it  would  then  be 
certainly  high  time  to  tell  President 
Wilson  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth 
concerning  the  situation  of  the 
American  troops.” 

Thus  Clemenceau  to  Marshal  Foch  on 
October  21st,  1918 — ^within  three  weeks 
of  the  end  of  the  War.  For  the 
moment  Foch  saved  Pershing  from  the 
Tiger’s  wrath.  Events  were  moving  so 
fast  in  the  Allied  favour  that  even  the 
*'  invincible  obstinacy  ”  of  the  American 
Commander  could  effectively  damage 
nothing  but  his  own  military  reputation, 
and  the  prestige  ‘  of  his  Army.  By 
October  22nd  the  Allied  Forces  in 
Flanders  (mainly  British),  under  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  had  recaptured 
Bruges,  and  were  pushing  on  to  Brussels ; 
and  the  British  Armies  under  Sir 
Douglas  Haig,  after  incessant  fighting 
since  August,  had  broken  the  Hinden- 
burg  Line,  recaptured  Le  Chateau, 
thrown  the  enemy  beyond  the  Sambre 
and  Oise  Canal,  and  reached  Le  Quesnoy 
and  Valenciennes.  By  November  4th 
the  British  had^struck  the  final  blow, 
the  enemy  was  on  the  run,  Germany 


was  in  revolution,  and  the  Americans 
were  out  of  the  picture.  ”  Nobody," 
Clemenceau  had  said,  "  can  maintain 
that  these  fine  troops  are  unusable. 
They  are  merely  unused.” 

John  J.  Pershing  (General  "Perishing,” 
as  he  was  familiarly  known  in  the 
British  Expeditionary  Force)  was 
selected  to  command  the  American 
forces  as  the  result  of  a  conversation 
between  his  father-in-law,  the  late 
Senator  G.  F.  Warran,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War.  The  burning  question  in 
the  mind  of  the  War  Minister  was  the 
ability  of  Pershing  to  speak  French. 
Senator  Warren  was  quite  certain  of 
his  son-in-law’s  mastery  of  Spanish, 
Japanese,  and  Filipino.  But  French 
was  another  matter.  He  would  ask  his 
wife,  “  as  she  speaks  French  a  little.” 
He  asked,  not  his  wife,  but  Pershing, 
whose  strongly  affirmative  reply,  "  to 
be  sure,  was  rather  optimistic,  yet  it 
was  comparatively  accurate,  and  per¬ 
haps  justified  by  the  possibilities  to  be 
implied  from  Senator  Warren’s  tele¬ 
gram.”  It  seems  odd  that  the  selection 
of  any  Commander-in-Chief  should  have 
turned  on  so  secondary  a  point ;  it  is 
odder  still  that  it  should  have  so  nearly 
determined  the  issue  of  a  war.  For  it  is 
not  a  word  too  much  to  say  that  the 
strange  mixture  of  obstinacy  and 
suspicion  in  Pershing’s  make-up,  went 
nearer  to  giving  the  victory  to  the 
Central  Powers  than  any  other  single 
contributory  cause.  If  the  disasters 
of  March,  1918,  had  resulted  in  the 
separation  of  the  French  and  British, 
and  the  collapse  of  the  Allies,  the 
architect,  however  unwilling,  would 
have  been  not  the  German,  but  the 
American  Commander. 

He  had  one  preoccupation.  So 
indeed  had  the  Allies.  But  theirs  was 
to  bring  the  War  to  a  speedy  end.  His 
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was  to  build  up  a  vast  American  Army. 
In  vain  the  Governments  of  France 
and  Great  Britain  laid  the  figures  of 
their  losses  and  their  potential  replace¬ 
ments  before  him,  showing  the  swift 
wastage  and  inevitable  decline  of  their 
numbers.  In  vain  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  identified  itself  with 
the  appeals  of  the  French  and  the 
British,  and  urged  him  to  reinforce  the 
line.  In  vain  Sir  Douglas  Haig  worked 
out  a  scheme  by  which  American 
Divisions,  under  American  Commanders, 
could  be  built  up  into  an  American 
Field  Army  in  the  line  itself ;  and  a 
great  scheme  it  was,  by  which,  if  it 
had  been  carried  out,  the  disasters  of 
March,  1918,  would  unquestionably 
have  been  averted  ;  for  the  area  to  be 
reinforced  was  the  tenuously  held 
Fifth  Army  front  opposite  St.  ^entin. 
In  vain,  when  human  intelligence  had 
exhausted  itself  against  human 
stupidity,  the  enemy  reinforced  argu¬ 
ment  with  practical  demonstration. 
With  Ludendorf  hammering  at  the 
British  and  French,  and  with  400,000 
Americans  idle,  the  Allied  Prime  Minis¬ 
ters  met  the  Military  Heads  to  plead 
with  Pershing  to  agree  for  the  moment 
on  bringing  over  infantry  and  machine- 
gun  reinforcements  from  the  United 
States.  Pershing  refused.  Foch  said, 
‘‘  You  are  willing  to  risk  our  being 
driven  back  to  the  Loire  ” ;  and 
Pershing  answered,  "  Yes,  I  am  willing 
to  take  the  risk. ' '  Lloyd  George  warned 
him  that  the  war  might  be  lost  for  want 
of  his  support.  Clemenceau  and  Orlando 
echoed  the  warning.  Pershing  retorted, 
"  with  the  greatest  possible  emphasis, 
‘  Gentlemen,  I  have  thought  this 
programme  over  very  deliberately  and 
will  not  be  coerced.’  ”  He  had.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind,  though  it  should 
take  till  the  following  year,  to  form  a 
gigantic  American  Army.  During  the 
ensuing  months  the  totals  rose  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  ;  and  the  British 
and  the  French  hung  on,  stayed  the 
enemies’  advances,  and  bled  their 


populations  white.  By  August  the 
American  forces  had  grown  to  one  and 
a  half  millions,  of  whom  a  small 
proportion  had  now  been  permitted  by 
Pershing  to  enter  the  trenches.  But 
on  August  8th,  the  war-weary  British, 
at  whose  "  low  morale  ”  General 
Pershing  was  sneering  at  the  Conference 
with  the  Allied  Prime  Ministers,  struck 
at  the  German  line  and  broke  it.  By 
November,  when  the  thing  was  over, 
the  American  strength  had  reached  the 
total  of  two  millions,  and  a  third 
American  Army  was  formed — a  little 
late  for  effective  intervention.  But 
Pershing  had  attained  his  ambition. 
At  whatever  inconvenience  to  the 
Allies,  and  however  distastefully  to  his 
ardent  soldiery,  who  wanted  nothing 
more  than  to  engage  the  enemy,  he  had 
formed  a  magnificent  self-contained 
American  Army  just  in  time  to  lead  it 
back  to  America.  Viewed  as  the 
triumph  of  an  obstinate  man  over  all 
the  forces  of  reason  and  loyalty,  it  was 
a  notable  achievement.  But  it  was 
not  magnificent.  And  it  was  not  war. 


THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  LORD 
KILBRACKEN,  G.C.B.  Macmillan 
los.  6i. 

Lord  Kilbracken,  better  known  for 
many  years  in  the  Public  Service  as 
Sir  Ar^ur  Godley — the  peerage  dates 
from  1909,  when  he  resigned  the 
Under-Secretaryship  of  State  for  India, 
which  he  had  held  for  twenty-six 
years — ^is  one  of  those  typical  English¬ 
men,  who  have  deliberately  chosen  to 
serve  their  country  in  the  comparative 
obscurity  of  a  public  ofi&ce  rather  than 
adopt  a  more  showy  and  adventurous 
career,  whether  in  politics  or  in  the 
fighting  services.  In  his  case,  the 
choice  was  hereditary.  His  father, 
John  Godley,  Assistant  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  for  War,  died 
comparatively  young,  but  Jowett  said 
to  his  son  in  1868 :  “  If  your  father 
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had  been  alive  now  he  would  have 
been  a  member  of  this  (Gladstone’s 
first)  Cabinet.” 

The  son,  after  a  brilliant  Oxford 
career  at  Balliol,  where  Jowett  was 
his  tutor  and  he  won  the  Hertford 
and  Ireland  scholarships,  had  the 
good  fortune  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  to  become  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
assistant  private  secretaries.  Such 
a  position  might  naturally  have  led  to 
a  seat  in  Parliament  and  probably  to 
Cabinet  rank,  but  young  Go^ey, 
by  that  time,  married  to  a  daughter 
of  Sir  Walter  James  (later  Lord 
Northboume),  preferred  a  Commission- 
ership  of  Inland  Revenue,  and  was 
duly  given  that  post  in  1882,  when  his 
Chief,  in  his  secretary’s  opinion  with 
perfect  good  faith,  was  contemplating 
his  own  early  retirement  from  poUtics. 
After  a  very  few  months  at  Somerset 
House,  Godley  was  somewhat  sud¬ 
denly  appointed  to  the  Under-Secre- 
tar5rship  at  the  India  Office,  and  his 
quarter  of  a  century’s  work  in  that 
position  constitutes  his  main  public 
service. 

But  his  reminiscences,  interesting  as 
they  are  for  their  records  of  Radley, 
Rugby  and  Oxford,  where  he  met 
amongst  schoolmates  and  imdergradu- 
ates  many  memorable  figures,  wUl, 
for  most  readers,  find  their  chief 
attraction  in  the  very  careful  and 
penetrating  analysis  here  given  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  personality.  Glad¬ 
stone,  in  the  eyes  of  his  private  secre¬ 
tary,  was  a  creature  of  a  wholly 
different  species  from  the  rank  and 
file  of  politicians.  They  never  under¬ 
stood  him,  or  he  them,  and  most  of 
his  mistakes  arose  from  his  inveterate 
habit  of  "  imputing  himself,”  namely, 
assuming  that  other  men  were  impell^ 
by  the  same  motives  as  impelled  him. 
If  forced  to  prefer  exp^ency  to 
rightness,  Gladstone  did  so  with  more 
difficulty  and  visible  effort  than  men  of 
a  less  rigid  sense  of  duty.  Hence,  he 
was  driven  to  find  an  excuse,  "  pre- 


tematurally  ingenious  and  subtle  which 
commended  itself  to  no  one  but 
himself.”  But  he  was  essentially 
simple.  "  The  essential  fact  ”  about 
him  "  was  the  extraordinary  intensity 
and  vehemence  of  all  his  impulses,” 
accompanied  by  an  equally  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree  of  habitual  self-control. 
The  ndes  of  conduct  he  had  made 
for  himself  he  kept.  It  was  almost 
impossible  to  divert  him  from  any 
course  once  decided  on,  nor  would  he 
ever  let  grief  or  private  emotion  inter¬ 
fere  with  an  engagement.  An  extreme 
instance  of  this  is  here  given  and  the 
explanation  is  interesting.  The  widely 
condemned  visit  to  a  theatre  on  the 
night  when  the  news  had  come  of 
Gordon’s  death  was  simply  due  to 
Mrs.  Gladstone’s  waving  aside  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  abandoning  it.  ”  Oh,  dear  ! 
nothing  teases  him  so  much  as  altering 
a  plan  at  the  last  moment.” 

There  are  thumb-nail  sketches  of 
many  other  statesmen  and  public 
servants  in  this  interesting  volume. 
Lord  Granville,  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  Lord  Curzon ;  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  Sir  Richard 
Strachey,  and  other  great  figures  on 
the  Council  of  India  ;  Lords  Kimberley, 
Cross,  Wolverhampton,  George  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Midleton  and  Morley  who,  in 
succession,  presided  at  the  India  Office. 
Of  Morley  he  says  that  Morley  was 
"  a  man  of  moods,  which  made  him 
less  pleasant  as  a  chief  than  he  ought 
to  have  been,”  but  of  all  the  Secretaries 
of  State  imder  whom  I  served,  he  was 
the  most  intellectually  brilliant.” 

The  clear,  simple  style  in  which 
these  memoirs  are  written  would  in 
itself  testify,  if  further  testimony  were 
needed,  to  ”  the  merits  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Godley  as  an  official,”  on  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  once  dilated  at  such  length 
to  the  amused  Lord  Granville  and  the 
bored  Lord  Hartington,  as  is  here 
narrated  on  page  159. 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 
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RED  BREAD,  by  Maurice  Hindus. 

Cape.  I2S.  ()d. 

I  WENT  TO  RUSSIA,  by  Liam 

O’Flaherty.  Cape.  ys.  6d. 

It  has  been  recognised  from  the  first 
that  the  Soviet  regime  must  stand  or 
fall  by  its  agrarian  policy.  The  Soviet 
leaders  were  conscious  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  and  waited  nearly 
twelve  years  before  attempting  a 
fundamental  and  radical  solution  of  it. 
Then,  in  the  spring  of  1929,  they 
launched  on  Russia  the  kolhoz,  or 
collective  farm.  Mr.  Hindus,  already 
the  author  of  tw’o  important  books  on 
Soviet  Russia,  gives  us  in  Red  Bread 
the  first  detailed  study  in  English 
of  these  kolhozi. 

It  is  a  privilege  of  the  critic  to  be 
wise  after  the  event.  It  is  easy  now 
to  see  that  the  ambitious  enterprise 
of  “  collectivising "  the  farm  was 
both  a  political  and  an  economic 
necessity  for  the  Soviet  Government. 
A  poUtical  necessity,  because  it  was 
impossible,  in  a  country  more  than 
ninety  per  cent,  agricultural,  to  main¬ 
tain  indefinitely  a  Communist  system 
while  agricultvu-e  was  still  organised 
on  an  individualistic  basis.  An  economic 
necessity,  because  the  mechanisation 
of  modem  agriculture  is  making  the 
cultivation  of  cereals  by  smallholders 
more  and  more  unprofitable ;  and 
cereals  must  perforce  remain  the  staple 
product  of  Russian  agriculture.  The 
“  Stolypin  ”  reforms  of  the  decade 
before  the  war,  which  were  inspired 
by  bureaucratic  study  of  western 
methods  and  aimed  at  the  development 
of  "  peasant  proprietorship,”  could 
never  have  got  to  the  root  of  the 
problem.  In  Russian  conditions,  the 
collective  farm  seems  to  be  the  only 
permanent  alternative  to  the  large 
estate  of  the  capitalist  landowner ; 
and  the  Soviet  Government  was  there¬ 
fore  bound  sooner  or  later  to  stake 
everything  on  the  experiment. 

Mr.  Hindus,  though  bora  and  brought 


up  on  the  Russian  land,  is  an  American 
citizen ;  and  he  looks  at  the  kolhoz 
through  rose-tinted  glasses  of  a  familiar 
American  pattern,  which  exclude  some 
of  the  darker  coloiu*s.  He  was  in 
Russia  in  the  summers  of  1929  and 
1930.  But  he  was  not  there  during 
the  first  months  of  1930,  when  ”  shock 
brigades  ”  travelled  about  the  coun¬ 
try  forcing  the  peasant  into  the  collec¬ 
tive  farms,  when  thousands  of  the 
kulaki,  or  prosperous  farmers,  were 
deprived  of  ever3^hing  they  had  and 
deported  to  northern  Russia,  and  when 
peasants  all  over  the  country  were 
killing  off  their  stock  rather  than  hand 
it  over  to  the  kolhozi.  Mr.  Hindus  does 
not  ignore  these  facts.  But  he  con¬ 
soles  himself  rather  easily  with  the 
reflection  that  you  could  never  have 
reformed  the  Russian  peasant  without 
some  temporary  resort  to  force,  and 
that,  anyhow,  peasants  always  like 
to  have  something  to  grumble  at ! 

It  seems  to  have  been  decreed  by 
fate  that  the  best  English  should  be 
written  by  Irishmen.  As  a  master  of 
prose  I  laiow  of  no  living  writer  to 
beat  Mr.  Liam  O’Flaherty,  imless  it 
be  his  compatriot,  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw. 
The  first  merit  of  I  Went  to  Russia 
is  its  style.  It  has  another.  A  writer 
who  maintains  that  nothing  in  the 
world  is  important  except  love-making 
and  horse-racing,  may  fairly  be  re¬ 
regarded  as  more  thoroughly  impartial 
than  most  authorities  on  Soviet  affairs. 
I  Went  to  Russia  bears  much  the  same 
relation  to  a  book  like  Mr.  Chamberlin’s 
Soviet  Russia  as  a  historical  novel 
bears  to  a  standard  history.  You  will 
not  believe  that  the  conversations  here 
set  down  ever  took  place ;  but  most 
of  them  have  the  same  advantage 
over  a  verbatim  record  as  a  picture 
has  over  a  photograph.  On  the  Soviet 
ship  in  which  he  travelled  to  Russia, 
Mr.  O’Flaherty  found  a  microcosm 
of  the  whole  Soviet  world — these 
are  easily  the  most  brilliant  chapters 
in  the  bc^k.  In  Leningrad  he  thought 
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of  Gibbon,  and  compared  the  doctrines  of  ceremonies  ”  ;  and  it  is  a  common 
of  Bolshevism  with  those  of  the  Salva-  gibe  that  the  reformers,  having  drafted 
tion  Army.  In  Moscow — but  in  Mos-  the  elaborate  regulations  which  must 
cow  the  pace  begins  to  flag ;  and  the  precede  every  enterprise,  appear  to 
last  few  chapters  read  rather  like  an  think  that  the  thing  itself  has  been 
indecent  scurry  to  provide  copy  for  an  achieved.  In  concentrating  on  mere 
impatient  publisher.  And  so  back  form,  China  seems  temporarily  to  have 
to  London  and  “  a  deUcious  sense  of  lost  the  spirit  of  the  ancients.  She  is 
the  futility  of  human  effort.”  feeling  the  effects  of  the  abolition,  in 

John  Hallett.  1905,  of  the  old  education  in  the  classics, 
nothing  yet  having  been  adopted  in 

FACETS  OF  THE  CHINESE  P'*“  t**'  f”'  etUcal  and  moral 

QUESTION,  by  E.  Manico  GuU.  provided.  A  simUar 

„  deficiency  m  Japan  is  senously  exer- 

Benn.  los.  bd.  .  .  /  ^ , 

cismg  Japanese  thinkers.  More  and 

The  one  sure  ground  on  which  most  more  one  is  convinced  that  China  must 
people  would  base  their  belief  in  China’s  look  to  her  own  past  for  the  solution  of 
future,  whatever  the  present  may  be,  her  present  troubles.  The  book  is 
is  that  the  Chinese  are  essentially  diversified  with  some  most  attractive 
practical.  But,  says  Mr.  Gull  in  this  descriptions  of  travel ;  and  the  state- 
fresh  and  original  book,  that  is  just,  ment  of  China's  controversies  with  the 
what  they  are  not.  They  are  aesthetic.  Powers  is  clearly  and  reasonably  put. 
philosophic,  ceremonious ;  but  practi-  0.  M.  Green. 

cal  only  so  far  as  appears  absolutely 
necessary ;  and  unless  we  recognise 
this  fact,  we  cannot  understand  China’s 
past  civilisation  and  present  discord. 

Confucius,  practical  enough  in  some 
things,  dwelt  incessantly  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  art,  of  the  correct  attitude 
to  life,  of  ceremonial.  Lao  Tzu  was  so 
intimidated  by  all  the  evil  that  may 
come  from  action,  that  he  preached 
the  doctrine  of  inaction,  the  Wu  Wei, 
which  Emperors  painted  up  in  their 
throne  room.  Above  all,  the  beauties 
of  the  Chinese  script  have  so  hypnotised 
Chinese  intellectuals  for  2,000  years, 
that  the  mere  expression  of  a  thought 
has  become  more  important  to  them 
than  its  purpose.  They  are  fettered  in 
form  and  ceremony,  and  this  has  made 
it  the  harder  for  them  to  grapple  with 
the  uncongenial  novelties  they  are 
tr5ang  to  take  from  the  West. 

There  is  xmdoubtedly  much  support 
for  Mr.  Gull’s  view  in  everyday  events 
in  China.  As  Count  Keyserling  says 
of  the  Chinese  passion  for  externals, 

"  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life  [a 
Chinese]  is,  as  it  were,  his  own  master 
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SELECTED  FICTION 

FAR  FROM  MY  HOME,  by  a  factory  girl ;  and  at  the  same  time, 


Sacheverell  Sitwell.  Duckworth, 
ys.  6d. 

FEW  ARE  CHOSEN,  by  Oswell 
Blakeston  and  Francis  Brugui^re. 
Eric  Partridge.  30s. 

On  the  face  of  it  one  might  have 
expected  the  enthusiast  for  the  Baroque 
to  have  produced  in  fiction  baroque 
words  about  a  baroque  world,  to  have 
written  stories  which  would  have  been 
variations  on  themes  of  Montparnasse, 
with  the  elaboration  if  not  in  the  mode 
of  the  expensive  Messrs.  Blakeston  and 
Brugui&-e.  On  reflection,  however,  this 
would  be  to  insult  Mr.  Sacheverell 
Sitwell.  His  progress  to  the  simple 
story  of  simple  happenings  in  the  daily 
lives  of  commonplace  people  is  natural. 
The  age  of  Baroque  was  not  an  age  of 
faith  or  escape,  but  of  an  intelligent, 
sometimes  amusing,  sometimes  tedious, 
materialism.  The  mundane  achieved 
apotheosis.  The  people  of  that  time 
were  bored  with  imagining  new  worlds  ; 
they  had  them  there,  tons  and  acres  of 
them,  new,  fantastic,  and  to  spare. 
Carve  no  new  faith  out  of  nothingness 
but  elaborate  and  dwell  upon  the 
mimdane,  the  matter  in  hand.  The 
more  flamboyant  fantasies  of  the  period 
glorify  a  rich  satisfaction  in  the  com¬ 
promise  that  has  been  reached,  and 
may  be  traced  rather  to  the  dreams 
roused  by  a  subtly  cajoled  but  inflamed 
digestion  than  to  the  lyrical  fires  from 
which  spring  new  worlds  not  our  own. 
It  is  precisely  this  lyrical  spirit  which 
has  been  fused  with  the  realism  and 
heavy  decorativeness  which  Mr. 
Sitwell  has  taken  with  him  in  his 
transition  to  the  short  story.  Thus 
in  Hark  !  The  Trumpet  and  the  Drum ! 
we  are  given  a  clear  pictme  of  an  ex- 
serviceman’s  band,  the  tricks  of  its 
trade,  the  gently  aching  lives  of  its 
members,  the  main  simple  drama, 
long  drawn  out,  of  its  leader’s  love  for 


marching  with  the  band,  twining  in 
and  out  of  their  lives,  are  the  elaborate 
decorations,  the  flashing  and  inevitable 
fantasies  which  the  mind  and  soul 
weave  out  of  the  stuff  of  circumstance. 
An  enchantment  is  spun.  This  story  is 
something  like  a  masterpiece,  first 
presenting  a  vivid,  pitying,  delighting 
picture,  then  proceeding  to  analysis; 
yet  not  stopping  here,  but  proceeding 
further  to  an  elaborate  synthesis  of 
the  glittering  hidden  elements  he  has 
discovered.  Mr.  Sacheverell  Sitwell  is 
weak  in  dramatic  instinct — a  bad  fault 
in  a  short  story  writer — and  hence  a 
certain  tedium  in  this  and  others 
amongst  his  stories.  But  the  cumula¬ 
tive  effect  rarely  fails  in  its  quietness 
and  power.  Annual  Visit,  the  account 
of  a  girl’s  return  to  her  ancestral  home 
from  which  she  has  cut  herself  off,  is 
more  remarkable  for  its  fine  and  dis¬ 
criminating  evocation  of  a  stately  and 
pretentious  house  and  its  scene  than 
for  the  petty  worries  of  snobbery  and 
distaste  which  are  the  theme.  Innocent 
Enough  has  a  flash  of  fire  and  gaiety 
which  are  pleasant  to  meet  in  one  who 
has  a  tendency  to  cut  his  sensitiveness 
a  little  fine.  But  those  who  find  in 
Mr.  Sitwell’s  first  essay  in  fiction 
another  example  of  modem  literature 
“  sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale  caste  of 
thought  ”  will  have  missed  a  tenderness, 
a  discrimination,  a  delicacy  of  under¬ 
standing  which  are  the  graces  of  a 
genuine  artist’s  conscientious  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  stories  of  Few  are  Chosen  are  an 
example  of  that  painty,  noisy,  smelly, 
spicy  and  touchy  kind  of  writing 
which  has  made  Montparnasse  the 
most  boring  circus  on  earth.  Studies  in 
the  Theatrical  Lighting  of  Life's  Theatre 
is  the  curiously  revivalist  sub-title  of 
the  book.  Putting  aside  the  obvious 
criticism  that  stage  lighting  is  only 
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concerned  with  the  stage  and  has 
nothing,  even  metaphorically,  to  do 
with  literature,  one  can  tackle  the 
authors  with  their  own  weapons.  Light 
without  shadow  is  merely  glare ;  violent 
and  visual  impressions  of  objects, 
experiences  and  their  associations  in 
thought  and  emotion  are  merely  blind¬ 
ing  and  defeat  their  own  purpose  if 
there  is  no  relief,  shadow  or  contrast. 
God,  it  is  true,  when  making  the  world 
said,  “  Let  there  be  light,”  but  even  He 
was  obliged  to  divide  it  into  Night  and 
Day.  For  example,  in  The  Light  that 
never  was  on  Land  or  Sea,  the  most 
coherent  and  effective  of  Messrs.  Blake- 
ston  and  BruguiSre's  experiment,  one 
undoubtedly  receives  a  very  vivid 
impression  of  the  brutalities  of  naval 
training.  The  method  has  been  used 
as  successfully  as  it  could  be.  But  the 
whole  stands  out  stark  against  nothing, 
and  is  unrelated  to  the  great  shadow  of 
general  experience.  Many  of  these 
sketches  are  tripe  in  tinsel,  but  there  is 
one  good  one.  The  Light  that  Failed,  a 
pitiful  account  of  the  petty  scruples  of 
conscience  which  torture  a  girl  in  a 
convent.  In  this  story  the  author 
remembers  that  the  pen  is  not  a 
cinematograph  camera,  and  detaches 
himself  with  complete  success  from  the. 
story,  exposing  it  with  quiet  and  deadly 
effect.  The  illustrations  must  be  left  to 
those  who  fancy  their  judgment  of 
eccentric  experiment. 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 


DARK  BRIDWELL,  by  Vardis  Fisher. 
GoUancz.  ys.  6d. 

THE  PASTOR  OF  POGSEE,  by 
Gustav  Frennsen.  Harrap.  8s.  6<f. 
THE  THIEF,  by  Leonid  Leonov. 
Seeker,  ys.  6d. 

These  three  books  are  so  utterly 
different  from  one  another  that  not 
even  a  reviewer's  ingenuity  can  link 
them  together.  They  have  for  me  one 
point  of  contact :  I  liked  them  all. 
Dark  BridweU  is  a  novel  of  outlying 


American  life  and  the  log-cabin.  Charlie 
BridweU  is  a  lazy  fat  giant,  who  can 
drink  a  gaUon  of  whisky,  shoot  a  bear 
in  the  eye,  and  stare  any  man  out  of 
the  room .  He  marries  a  girl  of  eighteen 
and  takes  her  to  a  log-cabin  in  the 
motmtains.  There  they  eat  and  sleep. 
They  eat  bear,  fish,  deer,  goose,  pig  ; 
the  book  on  one  side  is  a  saga  of  fat 
crackling  meat.  The  other  side  is 
cruelty.  Charlie  BridweU  tortures  the 
animals  which  he  cannot  eat.  When 
his  sons  are  old  enough  he  throws  them 
into  the  rapids  to  show  them  how  to 
swim,  and  later  on  he  flogs  them  tUl 
they  bleed.  The  book  begins  with 
Charlie's  magnificent  plump  strength 
and  daring,  with  his  wife’s  love  and  their 
keen  animal  way  of  Uving,  and  it  ends 
with  the  rebeUion  of  his  sons,  the  hatred 
of  his  wife,  and  the  loneliness  of  a 
deserted  middle  age.  The  mixture  of 
cruelty  and  tenderness  in  his  nature  at 
first  puzzles  and  fascinates  his  wife,  and 
afterwards  terrifies  her.  He  is  an 
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unpleasant  pranking  fellow  presented  of  the  humanitarians  ;  he  is  something 


with  magnificent  gusto.  As  one  reads, 
the  smell  of  what  he  eats  becomes 
richer,  the  bearskins  bristle  nearer,  and 
even  when  he  shaves  mice  and  throws 
them,  tied  tail  to  tail,  into  the  snow, 
somehow  the  exuberance  of  his  cruelty 
thrills.  He  is  magnificently  real.  The 
other  characters — his  wife,  two  sons 
and  a  daughter,  and  one  or  two  neigh¬ 
bours — are  smaller  on  the  page,  but 
remarkably  well  drawn.  The  book 
gains  impetus  as  it  goes  along ;  the 
simple  conversations  by  the  end,  when 
Charlie’s  wife  flares  out  and  leaves,  have 
become  genuinely  moving.  Dark 
BridweU  is  the  fine  full  picture  of 
primitive  living  ;  the  sort  of  living  that 
D.  H.  Lawrence  hankered  after  (he 
also  called  it  "  dark  ”),  with  a  mystical 
admiration  very  remote  from  Mr. 
Fisher’s  sardonic  and  sympathetic  satu¬ 
ration. 

If  you  imagine  a  Bavarian  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  and  imagine  too  that  his 
sense  of  propriety  has  broadened 
philosophically  and  by  a  closer  harder 
experience  of  life,  if  (this  is  too  much) 
you  will  imagine  that  he  models  his 
life  on  the  wisdom  of  Goethe — you  have 
the  Pastor  of  Herr  Frennsen’s  novel. 
Pastor  Adam  is  a  fine,  brave,  simple, 
wise,  lovable  man.  He  and  his  family 
(an  ample  one)  are  shown  with 
the  deep  placid  colouring  of  a  Dutch 
interior.  In  this  very  long  novel  the 
reader  gets  to  know  them  from  day  to 
day,  almost  from  hour  to  hour.  And 
when  this  picture  has  been  filled  in  to 
include  not  only  the  happiness  and 
simple  poverty  of  this  family,  but  a 
whole  village  and  landscape  of  Bavaria, 
suddenly  the  war  comes  and  smashes  it 
to  screaming  bits.  Two  of  the  sons 
die,  famine  and  disease  blacken  the 
country.  Still  he  struggles  on,  not 
quite  broken  by  the  end.  Gustav 
Frennsen  has  been  called  variously  the 
Galsworthy  and  the  Hardy  of  Germany. 
He  is  better  than  Galsworthy,  and  not 
poisoned  (artistically)  by  the  drama 


like  Hardy,  but  not  so  essential,  not  so 
poetic  is  his  vision  of  life ;  slower,  with 
perhaps  a  suggestion  of  plodding.  I  do 
not  Imow  how  many  novels  he  has 
written  by  now,  but  this  is  a  fine,  steady, 
completely  mature  book.  I  cannot 
imagine  anyone  who  has  normal 
patience  not  liking  it. 

When  I  began  The  Thief  1  thought  it 
the  most  muddled  book  I  had  ever  read. 
But  the  muddles  clear  and  are,  indeed, 
part  of  the  method  of  the  book.  Scenes 
shift  qmckly  among  a  huge  number  of 
people  (living,  post-war,  in  Moscow), 
backwards  and  forwards  in  time  as  well 
as  space.  They  are  linked  together  by 
a  writer  who  knows  them  and  makes 
notes  on  them,  takes  their  confessions 
(this  is  a  Russian,  not  an  English, 
novelist !).  This  cinematic  chop  and 
change  becomes  effective  as  one  gets 
into  the  book.  G.  W.  Stonier. 


AFTER  TEN  YEARS,  by  G)nstance 

Malleson.  Cape.  7s.  6d. 

This  is  a  very  good  book.  It  embraces 
a  wide  range  of  subjects — ^the  North 
of  Ireland  thirty  years  ago,  Norway 
and  Sweden,  England  during  the  War, 
South  Africa,  the  stage,  royalties, 
politicians,  all  welded  together  into  a 
whole  that  is  at  once  sensitive,  sincere 
and  beautiful.  As  Colette  O’Niel,  the 
authoress  was  known  to  be  an  actress 
of  talent,  but  she  never  reached  the 
front  rank ;  in  literature  she  now 
finds  her  true  yocation. 

Constance  Malleson  is  as  feminine  in 
her  outlook  as  Katherine  Mansfield.  She 
has  none  of  the  mental  masculinity 
which  characterises  most  of  our  women 
writers,  and  in  no  other  since  the 
tragedy  of  K.  M.’s  death  do  we  find 
the  same  depth  of  feminine  artistic 
consciousness.  Her  one  weakness  lies 
in  a  certain  lack  of  finality,  a  certain 
inconclusiveness ;  but  it  is  a  Icmg  time 
since  I  have  read  a  book  with  so  much 
enjoyment.  Helen  Gosse. 


